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WHO WAS SHE? 


Comg, now, there may as well be an 
end of this! Every time I meet your 
eyes squarely, I detect the question just 
slipping out of them. If you had spoken 
it, or even boldly looked it; if you had 
shown in your motions the least sign of 
a fussy or fidgety concern on my ac- 
count; if this were not the evening of 
my birthday, and you the only friend 
who remembered it; if confession were 
not good for the soul, though harder 
than sin to some people, of whom I am 
one, — well, if all reasons were not at 
this instant converged into a focus, 
and burning me rather violently, in that 
region where the seat of emotion is sup- 
posed to lie, I should keep my trouble 
to myself. 

Yes, I have fifty times had it on my 
mind to tell you the whole story. But 
who can be certain that his best friend 
will not smile—or, what is worse, 
cherish a kind of charitable pity ever 
afterwards — when the external forms 
of avery serious kind of passion seem 
trivial, fantastic, foolish? And the 
worst of all is that the heroic part which 
I imagined I was playing proves to have 
been almost the reverse. The only 
comfort which I can find in my humili- 
ation is that I am capable of feeling it. 
There isn’t a bit of a paradox in this, 
as you will see; but I only mention 
it, now, to prepare you for, maybe, a 


little morbid sensitiveness of my moral 
nerves. 

The documents are all in this port- 
folio, under my elbow. I had just read 
them again completely through, when 
you were announced. You may ex- 
amine them as you like, afterwards: 
for the present, fill your glass, take 
another Cabaia, and keep silent until 
my ‘‘ghastly tale’? has reached its 
most lamentable conclusion. 

The beginning of it was at Wamp- 
socket Springs, three years ago last 
summer. I suppose most unmarried 
men who have reached, or passed, the 
age of thirty — and I was then thirty- 
three —experience a milder return of 
their adolescent warmth, a kind of 
fainter second spring, since the first has 
not fulfilled its promise. Of course, I 
was n’t clearly conscious of this at the 
time: who is? But I had had my 
youthful passion and my tragie dis- 
appointment, as you know: I had 
looked far enough into what Thackeray 
used to call the cryptic mysteries, to 
save me from the Sceylla of dissipation, 
and yet preserved enough of natural 
nature to keep me out of the Pharisaic 
Charybdis. My devotion to my legal 
studies had already brought me a mild 
distinetion; the paternal legacy was a 
good nest-eg¢ for the incubation of 
wealth, —in short, I was a fair, re- 
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spectable ‘‘ party,’? desirable to the 
humbler mammas, and not to be de- 
spised by the haughty exclusives. 

The fashionable hotel at the Springs 
holds three hundred, and it was packed. 
Thad meant to lounge there for a fort- 
night and then finish my holidays at 
Long Branch; but eighty, at least, out 
of the three hundred, were young and 
moved lightly in muslin. With my 
years and experience I felt so safe, that 
to walk, talk, or dance with them be- 
came simply a luxury, such as I had 
never — at least so freely — possessed 
before. My name and standing, known 
to some families, were agreeably exag- 
gerated to the others, and I enjoyed 
that supreme satisfaction which a man 
always feels when he discovers, or 
imagines, that he is popular in society. 
There is a kind of premonitory apology 
implicd in my saying this, I am aware. 
You must remember that I am culprit, 
and culprit’s counsel, at the same time. 

You have never been at Wamp- 
socket? Well, the hills sweep around 
in a crescent, on the northern side, and 
four or five radiating glens, descending 
from them, unite just above the village. 
The central one, leading to a water-fall 
(called ‘* Minne-hehe ’’ by the irrever- 
ent young people, because there is so 
little of it), is the fashionable drive and 
promenade; but the second ravine on 
the left, steep, crooked, and cumbered 
with bowlders which have tumbled from 
somewhere and lodged in the most ex- 
traordinary groupings, became my fa- 
vorite walk of a morning. There was 
a footpath in it, well-trodden at first, 
but gradually fading out as it became 
more like a ladder than a path, and I 
soon discovered that no other city feet 
than mine were likely to scale a certain 
rough slope which seemed the end of 
the ravine. With the aid of the tough 
laurel-stems I climbed to the top, passed 
through a cleft as narrow as a door- 
way, and presently found myself in a 
little upper dell, as wild and sweet and 
strange as one of the pictures that 
haunt us on the brink of sleep. 

There was a pond—vno, rather a 
bowl— of water in the centre; hardly 
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twenty yards across, yet the sky in it 
was so pure and far down that the 
circle of rocks and summer foliage in- 
closing it seemed like a little planetary 
ring, floating off alone through space. 
I can’t explain the charm of the spot, 
nor the selfishness which instantly sug- 
gested that I should keep the discovery 
to myself. Ten years earlier, I should 
have looked around for some fair spirit 
to be my ‘‘ minister,’? but now — 

One forenoon—I think it was the 
third or fourth time I had visited the 
place —I was startled to find the dint 
of a heel in the earth, half-way up the 
slope. There had been rain during the 
nicht and the earth was still moist and 
soft. It was the mark of a woman’s 
boot, only to be distinguished from that 
of a walking-stick by its semicircular 
form. A little higher, I found the out- 
line of a foot, not so small as to awake 
an ecstasy, but with a suggestion of 
lightness, elasticity, and grace. If 
hands were thrust through holes in a 
board-fence, and nothing of the attached 
bodies seen, I can easily imagine that 
some would attract and others repel us: 
with footprints the impression is weaker, 
of course, but we cannot escape it. I 
am not sure whether I wanted to find 
the unknown wearer of the boot within 
my precious personal solitude: I was 
afraid I should see her, while passing 
through the rocky crevice, and yet was 
disappointed when I found no one. 

But on the flat, warm rock overhang- 
ing the tarn — my special throne — lay 
some withering wild-flowers, and a 
book! I looked up and down, right and 
left: there was not the slightest sign of 
another human life than mine. Then 
I lay down for a quarter of an hour, 
and listened: there were only the noises 
of bird and squirrel, as before. At 
last, I took up the book, the flat breadth 
of which suggested only sketches. 
There were, indeed, some tolerable 
studies of rocks and trees on the first 
pages; a few not very striking carica- 
tures, which seemed to have been com- 
menced as portraits, but recalled no 
faces I knew; then a number of frag- 
mentary notes, written in pencil. I 
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found no name, from first to last; only, 
under the sketches, a monogram so 
complicated and laborious that the ini- 
tials could hardly be discovered unless 
one already knew them. 

The writing was a woman’s, but it 
had surely taken its character from cer- 
tain features of her own: it was clear, 
firm, individual. It had nothing of that 
air of general debility which usually 
marks the manuscript of young ladies, 
yet its firmness was far removed from 
the stiff, conventional slope which all 
Englishwomen seem to acquire in youth 
and retain through life. I don’t see 
how any man in my situation could 
have helped reading a few lines —if 
only for the sake of restoring lost prop- 
erty. But I was drawn on, and on, and 
finished by reading all: thence, since 
no further harm could be done, I re- 
read, pondering over certain passages 
until they stayed with me. Here they 
are, as I set them down, that evening, 
on the back of a legal blank. 

‘It makes a great deal of difference 
whether we wear social forms as brace- 
lets or handcuffs.’? 

‘*Can we not still be wholly our in- 
dependent selves, even while doing, in 
the main, as others do? I know two 
who are so; but they are married.’? 

‘The men who admire these bold, 
dashing young girls treat them like 
weaker copies of themselves. And yet 
they boast of what they call ‘expe- 
rience!’ ”? 

‘‘T wonder if any one felt the ex- 
quisite beauty of the noon as I did, to- 
day? <A faint appreciation of sunsets 
and storms is taught us in youth, and 
kept alive by novels and flirtations; but 
the broad, imperial splendor of this 
summer noon!—and myself standing 
alone in it, — yes, utterly alone! ”? 

‘The men I seek must exist: where 
are they? How make an acquaintance, 
when one obsequiously bows himself 
away, as I advance? ‘The fault is 
surely not all on my side.’’ 

There was much more, intimate 
enough to inspire me with a keen in- 
terest in the writer, yet not sufficiently 
so to make my perusal a painful indis- 
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cretion. I yielded to the impulse of the 
moment, took out my pencil, and wrote 
a dozen lines on one of the blank pages. 
They ran something in this wise: — 


‘‘Ienotus Ianorz! — You have be- 
stowed without intending it, and I have 
taken without your knowledge. Do not 
regret the accident which has enriched 
another. This concealed idyl of the 
hills was mine, as I supposed, but I 
acknowledge your equal right to it. 
Shall we share the possession, or will 
you banish me? ”’ 


There was a frank advance, tempered 
by a proper caution, I fancied, in the 
words I wrote. It was evident that she 
was unmarried, but outside of that cer- 
tainty there lay a vast range of possi- 
bilities, some of them alarming enough. 
However, if any nearer acquaintance 
should arise out of the incident, the 
next step must be taken by her. Was 
T one of the men she sought? I almost 
imagined so — certainly hoped so. 

I laid the book on the rock, as I had 
found it, bestowed another keen scru- 
tiny on the lonely landscape, and then 
descended the ravine. That evening, 
1 went early to the ladies’ parlor, chat- 
ted more than usual with the various 
damsels whom I knew, and watched 
with a new interest those whom I knew 
not. My mind, involuntarily, had 
already created a picture of the un- 
known. She might be twenty-five, I 
thought: a reflective habit of mind 
would hardly be developed before that 
age. Tall and stately, of course; dis- 
tinctly proud in her bearing, and some- 
what reserved in her manners. Why 
she should have large dark eyes, with 
long dark lashes, I could not tell; but 
so I seemed to see her. Quite forget- 
ting that Iwas (or had meant to be) 
Ignotus, I found myself staring rather 
significantly at one or the other of the 
young ladies, in whom I discovered 
some slight general resemblance to the 
imaginary character. My fancies, I 
must confess, played strange pranks 
with me. They had been kept in a 
coop so many years, that now, when I 
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suddenly turned them loose, their rick- 
ety attempts at flight quite bewildered 
me. 

No! there was no use in expecting a 
sudden discovery. I went to the glen 
betimes, next morning: the book was 
gone, and so were the faded flowers, 
but some of the latter were scattered 
over the top of another rock, a few 
yards from mine. Ha! this means that 
[am not to withdraw, I said to myself: 
she makes room for me! But how to 
surprise her? —for by this time I was 
fully resolved to make her acquaintance, 
even though she might turn out to be 
forty, scragey and sandy-haired. 

I knew no other way so likely as that 
of visiting the glen at all times of the 
day. I even went so far as to write a 
line of greeting, with a regret that our 
visits had not yet coincided, and laid it 
under a stone on the top of her rock. 
The note disappeared, but there was no 
answer in its place. Then I suddenly 
remembered her fondness for the noon 
hours, at which time she was ‘‘ utterly 
alone.’? The hotel table d’héte was 
at one o’clock: her family, doubtless, 
dined later, in their own rooms. Why, 
this gave me, at least, her place in 
society! The question of age, to be 
sure, remained unsettled; but all else 
was safe. 

The next day I took a late and large 
breakfast, and sacrificed my dinner. 
Before noon the guests had all straggled 
back to the hotel from glen and grove 
and lane, so bright and hot was the 
sunshine. Indeed, I could hardly have 
supported the reverberation of heat 
from the sides of the ravine, but for a 
fixed belief that I should be successful. 
While crossing the narrow meadow upon 
which it opened, I caught a glimpse of 
something white among the thickets 
higher. up. A moment later, it had 
vanished, and I quickened my pace, 
feeling the beginning of an absurd 
nervous éxcitement in my limbs. At 
the next turn, there it was again! but 
only for another moment. 1 paused, 
exulting, and wiped my drenched fore- 
head. ‘*She cannot escape me!’ I 
murmured between the deep draughts 
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of cooler air I inhaled in the shadow of 
a rock. 

A few hundred steps more brought 
me to the foot of the steep ascent, 
where I had counted on overtaking her. 
I was too late for that, but the dry, 
baked soil had surely been crumbled 
and dislodged, here and there, by a 
rapid foot. I followed, in reckless 
haste, snatching at the laurel-branches 
right and left, and paying little heed to 
my footing. About one third of the 
way up I slipped, fell, caught a bush 
which snapped at the root, slid, whirled 
over, and before I fairly knew what had 
happened, I was lying doubled up at 
the bottom of the slope. 

I rose, made two steps forward, and 
then sat down with a groan of pain; my 
left ankle was badly sprained, in addi- 
tion to various minor scratches and 
bruises. There was a revulsion of feel- 
ing, of course, — instant, complete, and 
hideous. I fairly hated the Unknown. 
‘¢ Fool that I was!’’ I exclaimed, in the 
theatrical manner, dashing the palm of 
my hand softly against my brow: ‘lured 
to this by the fair traitress! But, no! — 
not fair: she shows the artfulness of 
faded, desperate spinsterhood; she is all 
compact of enamel, ‘liquid bloom of 
youth’ and hair-dye!”’ 

There was a fierce comfort in this 
thought, but it could n’t help me out of 
the scrape. I dared not sit still, lest a 
sun-stroke should be added, and there 
was no resource but to hop or crawl 
down the rugged path, in the hope of 
finding a forked sapling from which I 
could extemporize a crutch. With 
endless pain and trouble I reached a 
thicket, and was feebly working on a 
branch with my pen-knife, when the 
sound of a heavy footstep surprised me. 

A brown haryest-hand, in straw hat 
and shirt-sleeves, presently appeared. 
He grinned when he saw me, and the 
thick snub of his nose would have 
seemed like a sneer at any other time. 

“ Are you the gentleman that got 
hurt?’? he asked. ‘Is it pretty toler- 
able bad? ”’ 

«© Who said I was hurt?’’ I cried, in 
astonishment. 
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«One of your town-women from the 
hotel—I reckon she was. I was bind- 
ing oats, in the field over the ridge; but 
Ihave n’t lost no time in comin’ here.’’ 

While I was stupidly staring at this 
announcement, he whipped out a big 
clasp knife, and in a few minutes fash- 
ioned me a practicable crutch. Then, 
taking me by the other arm, he set me 
in motion towards the village. 

Grateful as I was for the man’s help, 
he aggravated me by his ignorance. 
When I asked if he knew the lady, he 
answered: ‘It’s more’n likely you 
know her better.’? But where did she 
come from? Down from the hill, he 
guessed, but it might ha’ been up the 
road. How did she look? was she 
old or young? what was the color of 
her eyes? of her hair? There, now, I 
was too much for him. When a woman 
kept one o’ them speckled veils over 
her face, turned her head away, and 
held her parasol between, how were you 
to know her from Adam? I declare to 
you, I could n’t arrive at one positive 
particular. Even when he aflirmed that 
she was tall, he added, the next instant: 
‘* Now I come to think on it, she stepped 
mighty quick; so I guess she must ha’ 
been short.’’ 

By the time we reached the hotel, I 
was in a state of fever; opiates and lo- 
tions had their will of me for the rest of 
the day. I was glad to escape the worry 
of questions, and the conventional sym- 
pathy expressed in inflections of the 
voice which are meant to soothe, and 
only exasperate. The next morning, as 
I lay upon my sofa, restful, patient, and 
properly cheerful, the waiter entered 
with a bouquet of wild flowers. 

‘* Who sent them? ’? Tasked.  , 

‘*] found them outside your door, sir. 
Maybe there ’s a card; yes, here’s a 
bit 0’ paper.”’ 

T opened the twisted slip he handed 
me, and read: ‘* From your dell — and 
mine.’’? I took the flowers; among 
them were two or three rare and beauti- 
ful varieties, which I had only found in 
that one spot. Fool, again! I noise- 
lessly kissed, while pretending to smell 
them, had them placed on a stand with- 
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in reach, and fell into a state of quiet 
and agreeable contemplation. 

Tell me, yourself, whether any male 
human being is ever too old for senti- 
ment, provided that it strikes him at the 
right time and in the right way! What 
did that bunch of wild flowers betoken? 
Knowledge, first; then, sympathy; and 
finally, encouragement, at least. Of 
course she had seen my accident, from 
above; of course she had sent the har- 
vest laborer to aid me home. It was 
quite natural she should imagine some 
special, romantic interest in the lonely 
dell, on my part, and the gift took ad- 
ditional value from her conjecture. 

Four days afterwards, there was a hop 
in the large dining-room of the hotel. 
Early in the morning, a fresh bouquet 
had been left at my door. I was tired 
of my enforced idleness, eager to dis- 
cover the fair unknown, (she was again 
fair, to my fancy!) and I determined to 
go down, believing that a cane and a 
crimson velvet slipper on the left foot 
would provoke a glance of sympathy 
from certain eyes, and thus enable me 
to detect them. 

The fact was, the sympathy was much 
too general and effusive. Everybody, 
it seemed, came to me with kindly greet- 
ings; seats were vacated at my approach, 
even fat Mrs. Huxter insisting on my 
taking her warm place, at the head of 
the room. But Bob Leroy, — you know 
him, —as gallant a gentleman as ever 
lived, put me down at the right point, 
and kept me there. He only meant to 
divert me, yet gave me the only place 
where I could quietly inspect all the 
younger ladies, as dance or supper 
brought them near. 

One of the dances was an old-fash- 
ioned cotillon, and one of the figures, 
the ‘ coquette,’’ brought every one, in 
turn, before me. I received a pleasant 
word or two from those whom I knew, 
and a long, kind, silent glance from Miss 
May Danvers. Where had been my 
eyes? She was tall, stately, twenty- 
five, had large dark eyes, and long dark 
lashes! Again the changes of the dance 
brought her near me; I threw (or strove 
to throw) unutterable meanings into my 
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eyes, and cast them upon hers. She 
seemed startled, looked suddenly away, 
looked back to me, and —blushed. I 
knew her for what is called ‘‘a nice 
girl’? — that is, tolerably frank, gently 
feminine, and not dangerously intelli- 
gent. Was it possible that I had over- 
looked so much character and intellect? 

As the cotillon closed, she was again 
in my neighborhood, and her partner 
led her in my direction. I was rising 
painfully from my chair, when Bob Le- 
roy pushed me down again, whisked 
another seat from somewhere, planted 
it at my side, and there she was! 

She knew who was her neighbor, I 
plainly saw; but instead of turning to- 
wards me, she began to fan herself in a 
nervous way and to fidget with the but- 
tons of her gloves. I grew impatient. 

“¢ Miss Danvers! ’’ I said, at last. 

‘© Oh!’ was all her answer, as she 
looked at me for a moment. 

‘¢ Where are your thoughts?’ I 
asked. 

Then she turned, with wide, as- 
tonished eyes, coloring softly up to the 
roots of her hair. My heart gave a 
sudden leap. ; 

‘* How can you tell, if I cannot? ’’ 
she asked. 

‘¢ May I guess? ”’ 

She made a slight inclination of the 
head, saying nothing. I was then quite 
sure. 

‘« The second ravine, to the left of the 
main drive ? ’’ 

This time she actually started; her 
color became deeper, and a leaf of the 
ivory fan snapped between her fingers. 

‘* Let there be no more a secret! ’’ TI 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Your flowers have brought 
me your messages; I knew I should find 
you > c 

Full of certainty, I was speaking ina 
low, impassioned voice. She cut me 
short by rising from her seat; I felt that 
she was both angry and alarmed. Fisher, 
of Philadelphia, jostling right and left 
in his haste, made his way towards her. 
She fairly snatched his arm, clung to it 
with a warmth I had never seen ex- 
pressed in a ball-room, and began to 
whisper in his ear. It was not five 
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minutes before he came to me, alone, 
with avery stern face, bent down, and 
said :— 

‘*Tf you have discovered our secret, 
you will keep silent. You are certainly 
a gentleman.’’ 

I bowed, coldly and savagely. There 
was a draft from the open window; my 
ankle became suddenly weary and pain- 
ful, and I went to bed. Can you be- 
lieve that I didn’t guess, immediately, 
what it all meant? In a vague way, I 
fancied that I had been premature in my 
attempt to drop our mutual incognito, 
and that Fisher, a rival lover, was jeal- 
ous of me. This was rather flattering 
than otherwise; but when I limped 
down to the ladies’ parlor, the next 
day, no Miss Danvers was to be seen. 
T did not venture to ask for her; it might 
seem importunate, and a woman of so 
much hidden capacity was evidently not 
to be wooed in the ordinary way. 

So another night passed by; and then, 
with the morning, came a letter which 
made me feel, at the same instant, like 
a fooland a hero. It had been dropped 
in the Wampsocket post-office, was legi- 
bly addressed to me and delivered with 
some other letters which had arrived by 
the night mail. Here it is; listen! 


“Noro Ienora!— Haste is not a 
gift of the gods, and you have been im- 
patient, with the usual result. I was 
almost prepared for this, and thus am 
not wholly disappointed. In a day or 
two more you will discover your mis- 
take, which, so far as I can learn, has 
done no particular harm. If you wish 
to find me, there is only one way to seek 
me; should I tell you what it is, I should 
run the risk of losing you, — that is, I 
should preclude the manifestation of a 
certain quality which I hope to find in 
the man who may — or, rather, must — 
be my friend. This sounds enigmatical, 
yet you have read enough of my nature, 
as written in those random notes in my 
sketch-book, to guess, at least, how 
much I require. Only this let me add: 
mere guessing is useless. 

‘¢ Being unknown, I can write freely. 
If you find me, I shall be justified; if 
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not, I shall hardly need to blush, even 
to myself, over a futile experiment. 

‘¢ It is possible for me to learn enough 
of your life, henceforth, to direct my re- 
lation towards you. This may be the 
end; if so, I shall know it soon. I shall 
also know whether you continue to seek 
me. ‘Trusting in your honor as a man, 
I must ask you to trust in mine, as a 
woman.’’ 


I did discover my mistake, as the Un- 
known promised. There had been a 
secret betrothal between Fisher and 
Miss Danvers; and singularly enough, 
the momentous question and answer had 
been given in the very ravine leading to 
my upper dell! The two meant to keep 
the matter to themselves, but therein, it 
seems, I thwarted them; there was a 
little opposition on the part of their re- 
spective families, but all was amicably 
settled before I left Wampsocket. 

The letter made a very deep impres- 
sion upon me. What was the one way 
to find her? What could it be but the 
triumph that follows ambitious toil, — 
the manifestation of all my best quali- 
ties, asa man? Be she old or young, 
plain or beautiful, I reflected, hers is 
surely a nature worth knowing, and its 
candid intelligence conceals no hazards 
for me. I have sought her rashly, blun- 
dered, betrayed that I set her lower, in 
my thoughts, than her actual self: let 
me now adopt the opposite course, seek 
her openly no longer, go back to my 
tasks, and, following my own aims vig- 
orously and cheerfully, restore that re- 
spect which she seemed to be on the 
point of losing. For, consciously or 
not, she had communicated to me a 
doubt, implied in the very expression 
of her own strength and pride. She 
had meant to address me as an equal, 
yet, despite herself, took a stand a little 
above that which she accorded to me. 

I came back to New York earlier 
than usual, worked steadily at my pro- 
fession and with increasing success, and 
began to accept opportunities (which I 
had previously declined) of making my- 
self personally known to the great, im- 
pressible, fickle, tyrannical public. One 
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or two of my speeches in the hall of the 
Cooper Institute, on various occasions — 
as you may perhaps remember— gave 
me a good headway with the party, and 
were the chief cause of my nomination 
for the State office which I still hold. 
(There, on the table, lies a resignation, 
written to-day, but not yet signed. 
We'll talk of it, afterwards.) Several 
months passed by, and no further letter 
reached me. I gave up much of my 
time to society, moved familiarly in 
more than one province of the kingdom 
here, and vastly extended my acquaint- 
ance, especially among the women; but 
not one of them betrayed the mysterious 
something or other — really I can’t ex- 
plain precisely what it was! — which I 
was looking for. In fact, the more I 
endeavored quietly to study the sex, 
the more confused I became. 

At last, I was subjected to the us- 
ual onslaught from the strong-minded. 
A small but formidable committee en- 
tered my office one morning and de- 
manded a categorical declaration of my 
principles. What my views on the sub- 
ject were, I knew very well; they were 
clear and decided; and yet, I hesitated 
to declare them! It wasn’t a tempta- 
tion of Saint Anthony — that is, turned 
the other way —and the belligerent at- 
titude of the dames did not alarm me in 
the least; but she! What was her posi- 
tion? How could I best please her? 
It flashed upon my mind, while Mrs. 
was making her formal speech, 
that I had taken no step for months 
without a vague, secret reference to her. 
So, I strove to be courteous, friendly, 
and agreeably non-committal; begged 
for further documents, and promised 
to reply by letter, in a few days. 

I was hardly surprised to find the 
well-known hand on the envelope of a 
letter, shortly afterwards. I held it for 
a minute in my palm, with an absurd 
hope that I might sympathetically feel 
its character, before breaking the seal. 
Then I read it with a great sense of re- 
lief. 

‘“‘T have never assumed to guide a 
man, except towards the full exercise 
of his powers. It is not opinion in ac- 
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tion, but opinion in a state of idleness 
or indifference, which repels me. Iam 
deeply glad that you have gained so 
much since you left the country. If, in 
shaping your course, you have thought 
of me, I will frankly say that, to that 
extent, you have drawn nearer. Am [ 
mistaken in conjecturing that you wish 
to know my relation to the movement 
concerning which you were recently in- 
terrogated? In this, as in other in- 
stances which may come, I must beg 
you to consider me only as a spectator. 
The more my own views may seem like- 
ly to sway your action, the less I shall 
be inclined to declare them. If you 
find this cold or unwomanly, remember 
that it is not easy!” 

Yes! I felt that Thad certainly drawn 
much nearer to her. And from this 
time on, her imaginary face and form 
became other than they were. She was 
twenty-eight — three years older; a very 
little above the middle height, but not 
tall; serene, rather than stately, in her 
movements; with a calm, almost grave 
face, relieved by the sweetness of the 
full, firm lips; and finally eyes of pure, 
limpid gray, such as we fancy belonged 
to the Venus of Milo. I found her, 
thus, much more attractive than with 
the dark eyes and lashes, —but she did 
not make her appearance in the circles 
which I frequented. 

Another year slipped away. As an 
official personage, my importance in- 
creased, but I was careful not to ex- 
aggerate it to myself. Many have won- 
dered (perhaps you among the rest) at 
my success, secing that I possess no 
remarkable abilities. If I have any 
secret, if is simply this— doing faith- 
fully, with all my might, whatever I 
undertake. Nine tenths of our politi- 
cians become inflated and careless, after 
the first few years, and are easily for- 
gotten when they once lose place. Tam 
a little surprised, now, that I had so 
much patience with the Unknown. I 
was too important, at least, to be played 
with; too mature to be subjected to a 
longer test; too earnest, as I had proved, 
to be doubted, or thrown aside without 
a further explanation. 
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Growing tired, at last, of silent wait- 
ing, I bethought me of advertising. A 
carefully-written ‘‘ Personal,’? in which 
Tgnotus informed Ignota of the necessity 
of his communicating with her, appeared 
simultaneously in the Tribune, Herald, 
World, and Times. I renewed the ad- 
vertisement as the time expired without 
an answer, and I think it was about the 
end of the third weck before one came, 
through the post, as before. 

Ah, yes! Ihad forgotten. See! my 
advertisement is pasted on the note, as 
a heading or motto for the manuscript 
lines. I don’t know why the printed 
slip should give me a particular feeling 
of humiliation as I look at it, but such 
is the fact. What she wrote is all I 
need read to you: — 

‘*T could not, at first, be certain that 
this was meant for me. If I were to 
explain to you why I have not written 
for so long a time, I might give you one 
of the few clews which IJ insist on keep- 
ing in my own hands. In your public 
capacity, you have been (so far as a 
woman may judge) upright, independ- 
ent, wholly manly: in your relations 
with other men I learn nothing of you 
that is not honorable: towards women 
you are kind, chivalrous, no doubt, over- 
flowing with the usual social refinements, 
but— Here, again, I run hard upon 
the absolute necessity of silence. The 
way to me, if you care to traverse it, is 
so simple, so very simple! Yet, after 
what I have written, I cannot even wave 
my hand in the direction of it, without 
certain self-contempt. When I feel free 
to tell you, we shall draw apart and re- 
main unknown forever. 

‘* You desire to write? I do not pro- 
hibit it. I have heretofore made no 
arrangement for hearing from you, in 
turn, because I could not discover that 
any advantage would acerue from it. 
But it seems only fair, I confess, and 
you dare not think me capricious. So, 
three days hence, at six o’clock in the 
evening, a trusty messenger of mine will 
call at your door. If you have anything 
to give her for me, the act of giving it 
must be the sign of a compact on your 
part, that you will allow her to leave 
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immediately, unquestioned and unfol- 
lowed.”’ 

You look puzzled, I see: you don’t 
catch the real drift of her words? Well, 
—that’s a melancholy encouragement. 
Neither did I, at the time: it was plain 
that I had disappointed her in some 
way, and my intercourse with, or man- 
ner towards, women, had something to 
do with it. In vain Iran over as much 
of my later social life as I could recall. 
There had been no special attention, 
nothing to mislead a susceptible heart; 
on the other side, certainly no rudeness, 
no want of ‘‘ chivalrous ”’ (she used the 
word!) respect and attention. What, 
in the name of all the gods, was the 
matter ? 

In spite of all my efforts to grow 
clearer, I was obliged to write my letter 
in a rather muddled state of mind. I 
had so much to say! sixteen folio pages, 
I was sure, would only suflice for an in- 
troduction to the case; yet, when the 
creamy vellum lay before me and the 
moist pen drew my fingers towards it, I 
sat stock dumb for half an hour. I 
wrote, finally, in a half-desperate mood, 
without regard to coherency or logic. 
Here’s a rough draft of a part of the 
letter, and a single passage from it will 
be enough: — 

‘¢T can conceive of no simpler way to 
you than the knowledge of your name 
and address. I have drawn airy images 
of you, but they do not become incar- 
nate, and I am not sure that I should 
recognize you in the brief moment of 
passing. Your nature is not of those 
which are instantly legible. As an ab- 
stract power, it has wrought in my life 
and it continually moves my heart with 
desires which are unsatisfactory because 
so vague and ignorant. Let me offer 
you, personally, my gratitude, my ear- 
nest friendship: you would laugh if I 
were now to offer more.’’ 

Stay! here is another fragment, more 
reckless in tone: — 

‘*T want to find the woman whom I 
ean love — who can love me. But this 
is a masquerade where the features are 
hidden, the voice disguised, even the 
hands grotesquely gloved. Come! I 
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will venture more than I ever thought 
was possible to me. You shall know 
my deepest nature as I myself seem to 
know it. Then, give me the commonest 
chance of learning yours, through an 
intercourse which shall leave both free, 
should we not feel the closing of the 
inevitable bond! ”’ 

After I had written that, the pages 
filled rapidly. When the appointed 
hour arrived, a bulky epistle, in a strong 
linen envelope, sealed with five wax 
seals, was waiting on my table. Pre- 
cisely at six there was an announcement: 
the door opened, and a little outside, 
in the shadow, I saw an old woman, in 
a threadbare dress of rusty black. 

*¢ Come in!’’ I said. 

‘*The letter !?? answered a husky 
voice. She stretched out a bony hand, 
without moving a step. 

“Tt is for a lady —very important 
business,’’ said I, taking up the letter; 
‘are you sure that there is uo mis- 
take? ”? 

She drew her hand under the shawl, 
turned without a word, and moved to- 
wards the hall door. 

* Stop!’? Teried: I beg a thousand 
pardons! Take it—take it! You are 
the right messenger!”’ 

She clutched it, and was instantly 
gone. 

Several days passed, and I gradually 
became so nervous and uneasy that I 
was on the point of inserting another 
‘Personal’? in the daily papers, when 
the answer arrived. It was brief and 
mysterious; you shall hear the whole 
of it. 

“T thank you. Your letter is a sa- 
ered confidence which I pray you never 
to regret. Your nature is sound and 
good. You ask no more than is reason- 


able, and IT have no real rivht to refuse. 
In the one respect which I have hinted, 
ZI may have been unskillful or too nar- 
rowly cautious: I must have the cer- 
tainty of this. 


Therefore, as a vener- 
ve me six months more! At 


ous favor, ¢ 
the end of that time I will write to you 
again. 
lines: another word might be a word 
too much.’’ 


Have patience with these brief 
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You notice the change in her tone? 
The letter gave me the strongest im- 
pression of a new, warm, almost anxious 
interest on her part. My fancies, as 
first at Wampsocket, began to play all 
sorts of singular pranks: sometimes she 
was rich and of an old family, some- 
times moderately poor and obscure, but 
always the same calm, reposeful face 
and clear gray eyes. I ceased looking 
for her in society, quite sure that I 
should not find her, and nursed a wild ex- 
pectation of suddenly meeting her, face 
to face, in the most unlikely places and 
under startling circumstances. How- 
ever, the end of it all was patience, — 
patience for six months. 

There ’s not much more to tell; but 
this last letter is hard for me to read. 
It came punctually, to a day. I knew 
it would, and at the last I began to 
dread the time, as if a heavy note were 
falling due, and I had no funds to meet 
it. My head was in a whirl when I 
broke the seal. The fact in it stared at 
me blankly, at once, but it was a long 
time before the words and sentences be- 
came intelligible. 

‘¢The stipulated time has come, and 
our hidden romance is at an end. Had 
I taken this resolution a year ago, it 
would have saved me many vain hopes, 
and you, perhaps, a little uncertainty. 
Forgive me, first, if you can, and then 
hear the explanation! 

‘*You wished for a personal inter- 
view: you have had, not one, but many. 
We have met, in society, talked face to 
face, discussed the weather, the opera, 
toilettes, Queechy, Aurora Floyd, Long 
Branch and Newport, and exchanged 
a weary amount of fashionable gossip; 
and you never guessed that I was gov- 
erned by any deeper interest! I have 
purposely uttered ridiculous platitudes, 
and you were as smilingly courteous as 
if you enjoyed them: I have let fall re- 
marks whose hollowness and selfishness 
could not have escaped you, and have 
waited in vain for a word of sharp, 
honest, manly reproof. Your manner 
to me was unexceptionable, as it was 
to all other women: but there lies the 
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source of my disappointment, of — yes, 
— of my sorrow! 

‘« You appreciate, I cannot doubt, the 
qualities in woman which men value in 
one another, — culture, independence 
of thought, a high and earnest appre- 
hension of life; but you know not how 
toseek them. It is not true that a ma- 
ture and unperverted woman is flattered 
by receiving only the general obsequi- 
ousness which most men give to the 
whole sex. In the man who contradicts 
and strives with her, she discovers a 
truer interest, a nobler respect. The 
empty-headed, spindle-shanked youths 
who dance admirably, understand some- 
thing of billiards, much less of horses, 
and still less of navigation, soon grow 
inexpressibly wearisome to us; but the 
men who adopt their social courtesy, 
never seeking to arouse, uplift, instruct 
us, are a bitter disappointment. 

‘* What would have been the end, 
had you really found me? Certainly a 
sincere, satisfying friendship. No mys- 
terious magnetic force has drawn you 
to me or held you near me, nor has my 
experiment inspired me with an interest 
which cannot be given up without a 
personal pang. I am grieved, for the 
sake of all men and all women. Yet, 
understand me! I mean no slightest 


reproach. I esteem and honor you for 
what you are. Farewell! ’’ 
There! Nothing could be kinder in 


tone, nothing more humiliating in sub- 
stance. 1 was sore and offended for a 
few days; but I soon began to see, and 
ever more and more clearly, that she 
was wholly right. I was sure, also, 
that any further attempt to correspond 
with her would be vain. It all comes 
of taking society just as we find it, and 
supposing that conventional courtesy is 
the only safe ground on which men and 
women can meet. 

The fact is—there’s no use in hid- 
ing it from myself (and I see, by your 
face, that the letter cuts into your 
own conscience) — she is a free, cour- 
ageous, independent character, and — 
I am not. 

But who was she? 

Bayard Tayjlor. 
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A VISION OF LOST SOULS. 


THE woman stood within 

The Golden City’s pale, 

And heard across the gulf 

Her lover’s mournful wail 
Among the lost, sound on 

The white-winged evening gale. 


Then to her loving ken 

Was all the place grown dim, 
And empty were the songs 
Of gold-robed cherubim; 
She hid her face, and wept 
And cried for love of him. 


Though yet the talk of those 
Who trod the shining street 
Ceased suddenly, and hushed 
Was all their music sweet, 
Till, gathering near, they stood 
Or knelt down at her feet, 

* 
They hindered not her prayer, 
But wondered and were dumb — 
For there, until that day, 
Had never sorrow come; 
And though it was in heaven 
Tears wet the eyes of some. 


The lofty gates swung wide 
Withouten sound or jar; 

Seen from this earth, her flight 
Shone like a falling star, 

And soon the realms of death 
Were near and heaven was far. 


And then, beyond the void 

That skirts the changeless spheres, 
Amid the plains whereon 

The cloud of doom appears, 

She washed her lover’s hands 
And feet with her warm tears. 


‘* Father,’’ the woman prayed, 

‘* Hear what my bosom saith! 
Wilt thou not for love’s sake 
Unloose the bonds of death? 
Dear Lord, wilt thou not hear 
The pleadings of my breath? 
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‘¢ Unworthy, let me bear 
A message from thy grace 
Unto my love, and each 
That trembles in this place 
Before thy wrath and his 
Own soul’s upbraiding face!” 


‘¢ Be comforted, dear love,’? — 
The man spoke, of the twain, — 

‘¢ Thy faith hath kindled mine, 
Deem not thy pleadings vain; 
In each heart still some seeds 
Of love and hope remain.”’ 


He held her close within 

His loving, strong embrace, 
And smoothed her shining hair, 
And kissed her shining face; 
And sweet as heaven that land 
Was for a moment’s space, 


Till, looking back where stood 
The temples of God’s town, 
He cried: ‘ In pity, let 

Your battlements fall down 
And hide a soul that wears 
Thus palpably God’s frown! 


«« And yet — mine eyes were blind 
With mists of their desire, 
And in my human veins 
Were mingled blood and fire; 
And paths ancestral trained 
My footsteps for the mire! 


‘¢ Who saith God’s hand spans not 
The compass of the spheres 
Wherein his day ends not 
As end man’s mortal years; 

Or that Christ hath not need 
Of sin and death and tears? 


«¢ Shall not God’s hand bear up 
Our weak hands in that day 
In which love strives with death, 
And death with love alway, 
Until the faint grow strong, 
And till the stronger slay ? 


“For flesh and blood alone 
Did Calvary lift high 
Her penitential front 
Unto the angry sky? 
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And wherefore shall not God 
Work, though man’s body die? 


‘¢ Or wherefore rise his towers 
So, yonder, in our sight, 
Unless high thoughts from thence 
May sweep down in their flight, 
And some souls, lost as I, 
Turn homeward to the light? 


‘¢ Against their lovers’ love 
Their lives have sinned as mine; 
Yet shall not love’s remorse 
Around each heart entwine, 
Until love’s peace therein 
Dwell deathless and divine? 


‘¢ Shall, then, their feet and mine 
Be less with courage shod, 
Because our steps gain not 
The heights we might have trod, 
And endless loss divides 
Our spent past from our God? 


‘¢ All lines of life and light 
Slant upward to the sky; 
So must some path arise 
Where, slowly, thou and I 
May climb, till God shall hear 
The language of our ery. 


‘¢ And not our ery alone 
Henceforth shall him beseech ; 
For many still will learn 
The way that our steps teach, 
When on new lips and strange 
Is fashioned our slow speech. 


* And, haply, may God’s Christ 
Bend down from his high seat, 
Or send his angels, who 
Shall guide our wavering feet; 
And cannot love’s self make 
Each bitter thing seem sweet? ”’ 


He stooped and kissed her hair 
That glimmered golden red; 
She Jeaned on him as when 
On earth they two were wed; 
And heaven was in her face, 
And peace — no word she said. 
L. B. Moore. 
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THE MOON. 


Many poets, and’some more practi- 
cal people, have striven to express the 
intensity of their longing to divine the 
conditions prevailing upon the other 
planets which journey with us around 
the sun. Doubtless many have sought 
this knowledge with a deep desire to find 
there the solution of some of the insolu- 
ble riddles our world is always making; 
but the most have only wanted a mo- 
mentary sensation, such as the common 
mind gets from mere novelty. If sci- 
ence could give them the eye of om- 
niscience, they would come back to the 
dear commonplaces of the world only 
to become more determinedly narrowed 
by its uses. The intensity of the in- 
tellectual gravitation which, happily 
enough, keeps the minds of most men, 
as it does their bodies, well down to the 
grubbing work of life, can only be meas- 
ured by those who have watched the 
relations of astronomical science, espe- 
cially in its new phases, to the popular 
mind. As long as the curious eye of the 
speculator could only look into the shal- 
low mysteries of the firmament built by 
man, there were always more students 
of astronomy than any other branch of 
science. But since discovery and inven- 
tion have opened an infinite universe be- 
fore us, since those flickering points of 
light have become each the centre of a 
world system rather than some accident 
in a man-made heaven, we have rather 
lost interest in the stars. There is prob- 
ably a good reason for a part of this to be 
found in the enhanced value which our 
earth has had given it by modern sci- 
ence. Affection for the stars was once 
a polite way of showing a contempt for 
the earth; but the same science which 
has lifted the heavens until their depths 
dizzy us, has also made our earth a 
respectable object of consideration: man 
has found, in the long-shunned but in- 
evitable question whether he came from 
the worm through the monkey, enough 
to try his brains, and his stomach too, 


for years tocome. Until he has got rid 
of this enormous question of his own 
origin and destiny, until his eager eyes 
have explored the just seen abyss of 
time up which he has been climbing for 
a hundred millions of years, we can 
hardly expect him to look up to the 
stars. Nebule and star-drift in due 
time ; but blood is thicker than ether, 
and one’s ancestors nearer than the 
nearest stars. 

Following up his ancestral line from 
step to step, over the slippery and some- 
times distant stepping-stones by which 
we reach the past of our earth, man 
finally arrives at a time when the record 
is lost or illegible. Then there arise 
questions concerning the early state of 
our earth which cannot be answered from 
the evidence which it alone affords. 
Our only chance to obtain information on 
these matters is to look to the other 
worlds, and get from them what we caa 
in the way of facts to illustrate that part 
of our earth’s history which is not re- 
corded in the ‘‘ great stone book.’’ The 
evolution of our earth can in this way 
be traced in time, very much as we 
trace the evolution of an animal, not 
from itself alone, but by the stages 
shown in its kindred. For the present 
we must content ourselves with the ap- 
pliances of investigation, as yet imper- 
fect, and limit our efforts to the bodies 
which share with us the government 
of our sun. Of these, the moon alone 
is in that close relation to the earth 
which makes it possible to push our in- 
quiries into details. There, at least, our 
knowledge goes very far. Few of those 
who have only seen the moon with the 
naked eye have an idea of the extent 
and accuracy of the information which 
has been gained concerning its physical 
character. It is not too much to say 
that we know the general topography 
of this side of the moon much better 
than we know that of any of the great 
land masses of the earth except Eu- 
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rope. There is not one crater over a 
mile in diameter, nor a single hill a 
thousand feet high, which has not been 
seen again and again by the many ob- 
servers who are now studying its sur- 
face. Mountains might be made or un- 
made even in the centre of our oldest 
and most peopled continents, and the 
scientific world know nothing of it; but 
it is hardly possible for any considerable 
change to take place on the hither side 
of that world a quarter of a million 
miles away, without being observed be- 
fore a single month elapses. We may 
see more clearly just what the observing 
powers are, if we conceive the astron- 
omer placed in the moon and looking 
down upon the surface of North America 
with the same powers that the observer 
can apply to our satellite. By the naked 
eye, with the earth full lit by the sun, 
the twin continents of North and South 
America could be seen for their whole 
length at once. In the twelve hours in 
which they would swing up from the 
darkness, and back into it again, as the. 
earth made its daily revolution, every 
part of this ten thousand miles of land 
would be easily looked over. The mount- 
ains and deserts would show on the 
greenish, verdure-clad continents; the 
environing sea would throw back varied 
tints according to its state of agitation 
or repose. Though the great features 
of land and sea would be visible, all de- 
tail would be wanting. The great lakes 
would separate themselves confusedly 
from the land; but the rivers, the valleys, 
the regions of forest and prairie, would 
remain undefined to our lunar astron- 
omer until his glass was brought to bear 
on them, and even then would not be dis- 
tinctly seen. Waiting until the earth ran 
past its full stage and the light began 
to leave one border, with dark shadow 
and bright light combining to give defi- 
nition to the objects as they passed, he 
would use his telescope to advantage. 
Here, on the edge of the sunlit region, 
every hill and valley would have the 
sharpest definition; the precise position 
of every mountain top, the course of 
every broken valley, would be defined 
under this oblique light. Our far-away 
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student would have a special difficulty 
which we do not encounter in our study 
of the less erratic moon, arising from the 
earth’s rotation. To get a clearer idea 
of the power of such an instrument as 
the fifteen-inch refractor, which we will 
suppose our lunar student to be using, 
let us imagine that on a favorable night 
he with his highest powers was endeay- 
oring to make the most detailed study of 
the city of Boston. He should be using 
a magnifying power of about twelve 
hundred diameters. This would be ap- 
proximately the same thing as bringing 
himself within two hundred miles of the 
place as seen with the naked eye. He 
would see the general outlines of the 
coast and the indentation of the bay 
and harbor with perfect distinctness; the 
larger islands they contain, and the arms 
of sea which extend from them into the 
land, would also be easily seen. The 
city itself and the surrounding towns 
would appear only as a small fleck upon 
the surface of the land. No object less 
than about two hundred feet in diameter 
would be visible to the clearest eye. 
The State House might be seen as a 
mere point of light, but the other build- 
ings would be recognizable by their 
shadows alone. The streets, though 
less than a hundred feet in width, would 
appear as fine dark lines on an illumi- 
nated surface. Long railway cuttings 
would also, when in shadow, become 
visible. The lunar observer would be 
able to see enough to make sure that 
there was a city there, though he could 
not see anything of its life. The mete- 
orological phenomena of the earth would 
be the grandest feature of its surface as 
seen from the moon; the coming and 
going of the mantles of white and green 
on either hemisphere with the changing 
year, the movement of the great storms, 
and especially the flashes of lightning, 
must give a variety to the scene of 
which the moon, with its unchanging 
face, can afford us no idea. 

With some conception of the power 
which the best instruments give us over 
the details of the moon’s surface, we 
may begin our study without danger 
of being led into those vagaries which 
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have beset the ways of many specula- 
tors devoting themselves to this subject. 
Seen with the naked eye the moon 
shows us only a surface of varied bright- 
ness, some of the darker parts being 
distinctly bounded and arranged in a 


belt-like way across its surface. These 
obscure markings are just distinct 


enough to invite conjecture while baf- 
fling it. Out of them have been made 
all sorts of shapes, but the conjectures 
of centuries did nothing towards at- 
taining the truth. If we begin our 
journey towards the moon with the 
lowest power of the telescope, say fifty 
diameters, which takes us to within 
about five thousand miles of its surface, 
those enigmatical markings become dis- 
tinct, and there appears a throng of ob- 
jects not seen before. If the moon be 
full we can see that the dark flecks are 
all more or less complete circles, some 
standing out distinctly separated from 
the rest of the surface, while others 
are rather confusedly merged together. 
Over the surface of these dark regions, 
which the eye at once perceives to be 
lower than the general surface, as well 
as over the higher country, lie scat- 
tered myriads of pits which range in 
size from circles hundreds of miles 
across, down, by an imperceptible grada- 
tion, to the smallest that we can per- 
ceive with the power we are using; 
around these pits there is often a rim 
which shines brighter than the rest of 
the surface, and from some of the larger 
pits there run long bands of light which 
stretch far away over the surface, some- 
times for hundreds of miles, and, in 
many cases, traversing other pits of 
great depth, without turning from their 
course, On some parts of the moon’s 
surface there are great tracts which 
show no sign of these pits, and give the 
even light which would seem to belong 
to smooth surfaces; in other regions the 
pits are so crowded that they jostle 
and crowd each other as the cells ina 
honey-comb. 

The full moon, though on account of 
its greater brilliancy the natural object 
of curiosity on the part of every one 
who looks through a telescope, teaches 
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less than the earlier stages of illumi- 
nation. ‘Those who would see a little 
at a time, and that well, should begin 
their work when the moon is the frail 
crescent in the half licht of the late sun- 
set. Ifthe student will watch his chance, 
he will find that some evening he can 
see with the naked eye, besides the little 
crescent of light, the dusky figure of 
the dark part of the moon filling its 
horns and extending the are to the full 
circle. From the earliest times this 
strange spectre of the unillumed part of 
the moon attracted the notice of observ- 
ers, but it remained for Leonardo da 
Vinci to tell us that it was the glow of 
light from our earth, which is ‘‘ full’’ 
to the moon while our satellite is new 
to us, that caused this light on the dark 
part of the moon. It is, in other words, 
the earth-shine coming back to us from 
the moon, that gives this indistinct 
glow to the part of the moon’s face 
which has not yet caught the sun’s light. 
With a telescope of the first class the 


_observer sees in this earth-shine a faint 


outline of all the great features which 
come into distincter view when they 
get the stronger sunlight upon them. 
Nothing among the revelations of space 
approaches this phenomenon in certain 
features of a spectral and shadowy 
kind. The yawning craters, those won- 
derful lines of light which run from 
certain centres, the great ranges of 
precipitous mountains; themselves the 
remnants of crater walls, all seem trans- 
formed to mere ghosts of their hard- 
lined selves. As the eye becomes ac- 
customed to the faint, uncertain light, 
one object after another creeps into 
view, until the whole moon is distinctly 
mapped before it. As the moon grows 
to us our earth wanes to her, so that 
little by little these ghostly hills and 
mountains fade away, and everything is 
dark again except the sunlit crescent. 
Turning now to this brightly illumi- 
natedregion, we find something very dif- 
ferent from what the faint earth-shine 
showed us. As we pass slowly towards 
the illuminated region, letting the tele- 
scope drift as it were by the earth’s ro- 
tation, we begin at last to see all at once 
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some bright points, the summits of lofty 
mountains which are just catching the 
light of the long lunar day. Near to 
these golden crowned mountains — for 
the curve of the moon is so sharp that 
this intermediate region is but narrow 
—comes the ragged border of the sun- 
light. Here the effects are surprisingly 
grand: every hill is a mass of light 
upon its sunward face, and shadow of 
the deepest kind on the other side. 
Wherever we may have happened to 
come upon the moon’s surface there are 
sure to be profound abysmal craters, 
whose crests are clearly defined in the 
sunlight, while the cavities are black- 
est shadow. Between these hollowed 
mountains the surface is sown with 
small, irregular hills and valleys, utterly 
without order of arrangement. Here 
and there is a narrow black line which 
marks the place of some deep rent reach- 
ing down into the crust and far away 
over the rugged surface. All along the 
line where light and shadow meet, we 
have a succession of these simple topo- 
graphical elements combined in the most 
varied fashion. The craters are in a 
general way like our terrestrial volca- 
noes, but differ from them in many very 
important points. The hills are far 
lower and less massive in proportion 
to the diameter and depth of the cups 
which crown them. A large part of the 
craters are circular depressions some 
thousands of feet deep, with vertical 
walls and a diameter of from one to ten 
miles, the encircling mountain being only 
a few hundred feet high and relatively 
as narrow as a well-curbing. Some of 
the larger craters show traces of what 
may be Java streams, but most of these 
openings differ from terrestrial voleanoes 
also, in the fact that there are no signs 
whatever of those great rivers of once 
molten matter which mark the country 
about the greater part of our earth’s 
craters. At some points on the earth’s 
surface we have cavities not unlike those 
on our satellite. Along the Rhine the 
craters of the Eifel, mere circular pits 
with hardly a trace of wall about them, 
furnish us with very close analogies of 
the lunar craters. It is quite evident 
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that the Eifel voleanoes were outlets of 
gas escaping with explosive suddenness, 
scattering the materials torn from the 
crater far and wide over the surface of 
the adjacent country. These lunar 
craters seem also to mark the work of 
some gascous agent, but the shape of 
their walls and floors gives us good rea- 
son to believe that they were far more 
heated than the Eifel craters. The 
curves are soft and rounded, as if they 
had been fused and flowing at the time 
of their formation. Ranging over more 
surface, as the moon steadily grows, we 
find that these pits, though generally less 
than five miles across, are at times far 
larger. Looking closely, we see that the 
smaller the craters, the more distinct and 
well preserved they generally are; ob- 
serving the way in which they cut each 
other, we can also determine that the 
lesser craters are the last formed. The 
larger rings are the most ruinous, but 
we can still see that they are essentially 
like the smaller circles, though we can 
trace them in successive gradations up 
to three hundred miles or more in diam- 
eter. The great basins of the seas, 
though not so clearly defined as the 
lesser craters, on account of their worn 
condition and the fusion of several to- 
gether, are still evidently of the same 
origin. Even the long, curved ridges 
cut into myriads of sharp pinnacles, 
which look like mountain chains, and 
have received the fanciful names of Alps 
and Apennines, are also the remains of 
old crater walls of vast extent, which 
have been ruined by the subsequent 
changes. 

Nothing shows more clearly the in- 
tensity of human prejudices than the 
notions concerning the moon which have 
found a place in the minds of even ex- 
cellent observers. It seemed so natural 
to find there a little reprint of our earth, 
that a thing had only to be seen to get'a 
place among the familiar objects around 
us here. The low-walled dark-colored 
plains, which we have classed along 
with the smaller craters, were seas to 
the early observers. The narrow lines 
of black, which the higher powers of 
the telescope show us to be jagged 
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rents on the uneven face of the moon, 
were river paths to them. The bands 
of light were roads of more than Roman 
length and straightness; and whenever 
some curious structure, freak of the 
Titanic forces which built the moon’s 
surface, puzzled the fertile imagination 
of the observer, he made of it a ruined 
castle or other architectural work of the 
sons of the ‘*man in the moon.’? One 
of the most trustworthy students of the 
moon, in the early part of this century, 
aman trained in many branches of re- 
search, was a firm believer in the Selene. 
Purple cities and castles abounded in 
his moon; he even went so far as to 
suppose that the curious twin craters 
called Meissier, with their tail of light 
so curiously like a comet, was an effort 
of the lunar people to communicate with 
those on our earth. The poor, far-away 
people were trying to signal our beau- 
tiful earth, and had, regardless of ex- 
pense, constructed this vast picture of 
the flaming messengers of heaven. Alas 
for the romantic things of the world! All 
this picture of life in our nearest com- 
panion in space falls before the stern 
teachings of the telescope. It is true 
that we can see nothing as small as the 
largest living being of our earth; even 
the greatest human works might escape 
the observer’s eye; but there are things 
as plain as sight, to prove that the moon 
is an impossible place for all that is 
called life on our earth’s surface. The 
sharpness of the shadows, and the sil- 
houette clearness of the lunar landscape, 
long ago made the students suspect that 
there was no atmosphere there. This 
impression was deepened when after 
more than a century of watching no 
trace of cloud had ever been seen on 
the moon; always the same even face; 
nothing that could be held as evidence 
of the slightest vapor. This old con- 
jecture has of late been made certain 
in the fact that when, with the greatest 
care on the part of the observer, stars 
were watched as they passed behind the 
moon, it was found that they moved 
with perfect steadiness up to the very 
edge of its disk, and then were instantly 
blotted out. Had there been an at- 
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mosphere the stars would have been re- 
tarded in their eclipse and advanced 
in their reappearance thereby, so that 
they would have been hidden for a less 
time by the moon. This observation, 
tallying as it does with so many other 
considerations which point to the same 
conclusion, makes it quite safe for us to 
affirm that the moon is without that first 
condition of life, an atmosphere. The 
evidence of the absence of water is quite 
as clear as that which leads us to deny the 
presence of air on the moon. The great 
changes of temperature which come be- 
tween the day of three hundred hours 
and the night of equal length would 
necessarily drive all the water on the 
moon into a state of vapor, and reduce 
it to far below the freezing point during 
each lunar month; this would necessa- 
rily give us effects of the most tangible 
kind, which could not escape the astron- 
omer’s eye. If we accept the moon with- 
out air and without water, we abandon 
thereby all idea of peopling it with liv- 
ing beings; at least with such structures 
as our terrestrial experience supplies us 
with. Through the air and ocean comes 
all that gives to our earth the features we 
call beautiful; there is clearly nothing 
worthy of that name on that lonely star; 
its only enchantment is lent it by dis- 
tance. Seen closely as we view an earth- 
ly landscape, there would be grandeur 
enough in the weird forms of its stately 
mountains and yawning chasms. But 
the blackest desolation our earth sup- 
plies would seem soft and rich-colored 
by the side of those wastes of dark lava 
which send down to us the mild moon- 
light. 

If we must give up the pleasant delu- 
sion of life on our sister star, can we 
not at least suppose that it once was 
there? may it not be that the moon has 
only gone more rapidly towards the end 
which some savans prophesy for our 
earth, when the air and ocean shall have 
lost their oxygen to the greedy bases of 
the earth? Beneath the rude surface 
which the telescope shows us, can there 
not be a burial-place for the record 
of a life as great or greater than our 
earth itself supplies? Here the answer 
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of the observer is clear, if not as assured 
as upon the other questions. If our earth 
were to lose its water and air from any 
cause, there would remain, with all the 
permanence which belongs to the feat- 
ure lines of the moon, the record which 
water has written on its face. The 
great continental folds, the water-worn 
mountains, the drainage system of the 
continents, with its river beds, its lake 
basins, and watersheds, would all remain 
monuments of the vanished force. But 
on the moon there is no mark of water 
action; searching it all over we find no 
trace of river or lake, no valleys, no del- 
tas such as rivers would have made, 
nothing to be compared with our conti- 
nents, but everywhere the same mystic, 
far-traced circles. 

As all the movements which have 
taken place upon the surface of the 
moon have been brought about by its 
internal forces, it becomes a matter of 
great interest to determine whether 
these forces are stilled. If we cannot 
look for organic life there, can we not at 
least look for some physical activity? 
This of course must be, to a large ex- 
tent, a matter for simple observation to 
determine. Our knowledge of the moon 
is sufficient to enable us to determine 
any great changes. The outbreak of 
a great volcanic eruption could not be 
overlooked by the observers who are 
continually studying it, provided it was 
attended with any of the great gaseous 
emanations which usually mark such 
events on our earth. We are not with- 
out descriptions of accidents on its sur- 
face, which would be explicable on the 
supposition that there was something 
like voleanie action on the moon. Most 
of these accounts are evidently the prod- 
ucts of the uncritical spirit which tried 
to see in the moon all the phenomena 
the earth affords. A few years ago, 
however, Dr. I. F. Julius Sehmidt, of 
the Athens Observatory, thought that 
he had detected a change in the form of 
one of the smaller craters, that which 
bears the name of the illustrious Lin- 
neus. The crater isa small one for the 
moon, though some six miles across, and 
the observations are subject to great 
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doubt. Out of a long discussion has 
come the conclusion that the assertion 
has not been proved. The Rev. T. N. 
Webb thinks that he has found a change 
in the singular pair of craters called 
Meissier, but these changes are not of a 
very distinct kind, and may be accounted 
for in another fashion. At first sight 
there does not appear to be any good 
reason why there should not still be vol- 
canie action on the moon; but a little 
consideration will show that there is 
one very considerable difficulty which we 
are compelled to face, when we accept 
the theory of continued activity of the 
internal heat of our satellite. The heat 
of our own earth, as well as that which 
the moon once had, was derived from 
the original store of the gaseous mass 
out of which they both were made. The 
amount of heat in each body must have 
been proportioned to the mass. Now as 
cooling goes on with a rapidity propor- 
tionate to the mass, and to the area of 
the surface through which the heat es- 
capes, the moon should have lost all its 
heat long before the earth had parted 
with one fourth of its original store. So 
we must suppose either that the moon 
has entirely cooled, or that the earth has 
still over three fourths of its original 
store of heat. The latter supposition 
will be regarded as quite inadmissible 
by every student of the physics of the 
globe; so we are in a measure compelled 
to believe that the internal fires of the 
moon are quite burnt out. 

There is a source of change on the 
moon’s surface which has been quite 
overlooked by astronomers, but which 
in itself is suflicient to account for the 
occurrence of considerable disturbances. 
On the airless, cloudless moon we have 
the sun’s heat looking down through its 
day, half a month of our own. This is 
followed by an equal time during which 
the heat as steadily flows off into space. 
This gives, of course, a great range of 
temperature. It has been reckoned by 
a competent student, that the moon 
passes through a range of temperature 
of nearly a thousand degrees of Fahren- 
heit, from —84° to 840°. This change, 
or anything approaching it, could not be 
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repeated at each moon without having 
a prodigious effect upon its surface by 
the expansion and contraction alone. 
A mass of lava such as forms the flow of 
many of the lunar eraters could expand 
and contract as much as the one hun- 
dredth of its length in this change. This 
would naturally tend to disturb the 
whole surface. The tension would not 
be uniform, but very variable; each new 
fissure would, by its forming, change 
the direction and intensity of the creep- 
ing movement, which must affect the 
whole surface. We can readily con- 
ceive that the walls of craters might be 
broken down, or pinnacled cliffs over- 
turned, by these repeated changes of 
tension. It is quite conceivable that in 
time this slow but incessant movement 
might overturn all the grand reliefs of 
the moon’s surface and leave nothing 
but the wrecks of its gigantic architect- 
ure. The ancient craters whose weird 
walls are to be found over a large part 
of the moon may have been razed by 
this slow-acting agent of destruction. 
The other side of the moon, being al- 
ways turned away from the earth, has 
been the natural refuge of the romantic 
school of selenographers. Since it is 
forever invisible to human eyes, they 
have felt that they could people it to 
suit themselves. Some years ago the 
distinguished Danish astronomer, Han- 
sen, broached the theory, supported by 
some elaborate calculations, that the side 
of the moon turned towards the earth 
was far higher than the other side, be- 
ing lifted above it by fourteen miles or 
more. It was easy to conjecture in 
this case that air and water might be 
placed on that side which is forever shut 
out from the eye of man. The invisi- 
ble will always be the unnatural to some 
minds; but we can do something to show 
that the other side of the moon is like 
enough to that which faces us. It is to 
be noticed in the first place that though 
at one time the isolated observer sees 
only a trifle less than half the surface 
of the moon, yet by following the moon 
through all its periodic changes of po- 
sition, he will see rather over four 
sevenths of the whole surface of the 
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sphere. Jf the unseen part differs so 
widely from the visible as some suppose 
it may, then we should expect that the 
border would at least give us the begin- 
ning of the new order of things; but up 
to the farthest bounds of vision, we find 
the same wonderful association of cra- 
ters, fissures, and ragged points of rock 
which make up the lunar landscape. 
Moreover, on the extreme verge of the 
moon we “haye some great lines of 
mountain ranges known as the Dairfel 
and the Rook Mountains; these great 
ranges, it is quite evident from their 
form, are segments of vast crater circles 
such as we have in the Apennines and 
all the other great mountains of the 
moon. Now if we complete in imagi- 
nation, or by tracing upon a globe, these 
circles, we find that we are enabled to 
extend with tolerable certainty the topog- 
raphy of this face of the moon for some 
distance beyond the extreme point of 
vision. On the opposite, or northern 
side of the moon, there are a few bands 
of light, rather indistinct but still visible, 
which extend around from the other 
side. Analogy shows us that these 
bands are always arranged with refer- 
ence to some crater in a radial fashion; 
so we may reasonably suppose that these 
lines which come around from the other 
side are also a part of some ray system 
which lies beyond the border. Iam in- 
clined to think that this centre is prob- 
ably some four hundred and fifty miles 
beyond the border. If these views be 
correct we have only a few hundred 
miles, not over eight hundred miles, 
in diameter, concerning which we have 
not at least a probable basis for conject- 
ure. 

To those who have the hardihood to 
define the purpose of the physical uni- 
verse, who look upon life, sentient life, 
as the aim of all things, the moon, as 
we now know it, is a sad difficulty. It 
is a great world complete in most of the 
machinery which fits our own for life, 
but an abiding desolation, because of its 
want of the two or three elements which 
give us water and air. 

Those who have tried to excogitate 
the peopling of the planets, from the 
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slender basis of fact that observation 
affords us, get very little encouragement 
from the condition of the moon. Here 
is a twin sister of the earth, with what 
seemed in the early days of astronomy 
every condition for the fullest develop- 
ment of life, utterly and hopelessly bar- 
ren. On our earth, life after its first 
planting seems the most necessary phe- 
nomenon of its surface; from each suc- 
cessive shock it has come out greater 
and higher than before, but at our next 
door in space it has never existed, never 
can exist. It would be a painful thing 
to believe that the earth alone had 
drawn the prize of life, while its com- 
panions had blanks alone; nor does the 
condition of the moon really go far to- 
wards compelling us to such an opinion; 
it only inculeates caution. The planets 
Venus and Mars, our neighbors above 
and below in space, have atmospheres. 
The latter has snow and ice, and seas 
of curious form, so that on these planets 
the only evident obstacle to life on the 
moon does not exist. No naturalist 
ean watch winter and summer come and 
go on the opposite hemispheres of the 
martial planet, without feeling that life 
must have come into being where all 
the machinery of life is in such perfect 
working. And yet, having studied the 
moon, he must have a fear that after 
all there may be a certain something 
wanting to complete the scheme and 
bring in that strangely conditioned thing 
we call life. 

Though the moon have no life of its 
own, itis not without potent influence 
on the life of our earth. There has 
never been a day since life began but 
the moon’s influence has been at work 
to make or mar the fate of living things. 
But for the perpetual motion the tides 
bring into the waters of the sea, the ever- 
varying change of pressure to which 
it subjects all that comes within their 
scope, we may safely assume that life 
would have been something very differ- 
ent from what it is at present. ‘There 
can be no doubt that its influence has 
been to hasten the journey up from the 
origin of life to its summit; we cannot 
reckon how much has been due to the in- 
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fluence of our moon in the advance of 
organic existence, but any naturalist 
who has adequately conceived how de- 
pendent we are for our state upon the 
life of an almost infinite chain of beings 
in the past, will be ready to acknowl- 
edge that he could not have been where 
or what he is, but for the silent work- 
ing of that lifeless world above us. 

There is an influence not without 
interest, which the moon exerts upon 
the earth; it was long ago noticed that 
there was a great accession of earth- 
quakes, in regions liable to such dis- 
turbances, during the time of the month 
when the moon codperated the most 
effectively with the sun in producing 
an attraction upon the earth. It is not 
likely, however, that the action results 
in any actual increase in the total num- 
ber of earthquake shocks in a given 
period, but rather in an accumulation of 
these at particular times, so that as this 
effect is more curious than important, 
we may save ourselves the trouble of 
an inquiry into its cause. 

But there is another way in which 
the moon exerts a most important effect 
upon our earth, acting through the 
tides. As these masses of water move 
around the earth in a direction exactly 
contrary to the earth’s rotation, it is 
readily conceived that they exert a 
good deal of friction upon its surface. 
This, though slight, is still a measur- 
able quantity, and tends to bring the 
earth in time to a stand-still. It would 
long ago have made an appreciable 
lengthening of the day, but, owing to 
one of the many compensations which 
go far to keep up the even course of 
events in the solar system, this friction 
of the tides is just balanced by the 
shrinkage of the earth. If the earth 
without any change of mass should be 
made smaller than it is, without loss of 
the velocity of rotation which is im- 
pressed on every particle of its matter, 
then it would rotate more rapidly. Now 
it is clear that the earth by its continued 
loss of heat must be continually shrink- 
ing; the folds of the earth’s crust in 
its continents and mountain chains are 
irresistible proofs of the truth of this 
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conclusion. There is no other conclu- 
sion that can reasonably be accepted, 
save that the shrinking of the earth and 
the friction of the tides so balance our 
planet that the day remains unchanged. 
The earliest living beings on the earth’s 
surface were probably at least two hun- 
dred miles farther from the earth’s cen- 
tre than their descendants are at the 
present time, but the distance between 
dawn and nightfall is probably not ma- 
terially changed. In the distant future, 
when the loss of heat shall have gone so 
far that the earth no longer shrinks by 
a man’s height in each thousand years, 
then the days will begin to lengthen, 
and grow longer and longer while the 
tides chafe the shores. 

The picture which modern science 
paints of the moon is cold and hard, and 
at first sight saddening. It is no more 
the land of dreams, a refuge for those 
who find our blooming earth too hard. 
Its death is the old eternal death of 
chaos; it has not even the charm of life 
extinct. Fertilizing sunshine, the source 
of all movement here, does not break 
its lifelessness. It seems a very mock- 
ery of our earth, a grinning skeleton at 
our feast to tell us that ‘* to this com- 
plexion we must come at last.”” 

The tower of the observatory at Cam- 
bridge lies in one of the most charming 
scenes in the world. From its summit. 
we look down over a wide lawn to the 
clustering homes of many villages, and 
to the stately edifices of a great city. 
There are rivers flowing to the sea eter- 
nal, hills, woods, noble buildings filled 
with the treasures of thought and action, 
monuments of battles, temples to crea- 
tive power, a panorama of life, the ex- 
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uberant life of this glorious old world. 
Many a time have I lingered in view of 
this lovely scene, almost loath to fly 
with the speed of light to that vast half- 
created world. With the telescope we 
seem to go with the quickness of sight 
away from the present, to stand in the 
face of primeval chaos. Life, so all- 
pervading, so enduring but a moment 
ago, seems but a vapor that might be 
breathed away. Standing in the pres- 
ence of a worse than ruined world, we 
feel our confidence in the universe to 
be weakly founded. Beneficence, crea- 
tive power, omniscience, — all the great 
words we coin for use on earth seem to 
have no place here, and we come so- 
bered and saddened to earth again. 
But with time the lesson loses its se- 
verity, and is seen in better and truer 
shape. It teaches not mistrust in the 
world, but a consciousness of our own 
short vision, however aided. There 
may be something higher than organic 
life, something to which all this world 
of existence is subordinated as the atom 
is to the universe. Because two atoms 
differ, must the whole be a muddle? 
With time, the persistent student of the 
moon will find its silence and peace 
wonderfully attractive. He will betake 
himself there for a quiet more per- 
vading than the bustle of the living 
earth can ever give. He will find it a 
physical Nirvana where matter has lost 
its eagerness and endless longings to 
rest in peace. When he comes back to 
the earth again, puts the nightcap on 
his telescope, and betakes himself to his 
own, we are sure that he will be the 
more content with our world and all its 
ways. 
N. S. Shaler. 
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GOODY GRUNSELL’S HOUSE. 


A weary old face, beneath a black mutch; 
Like a flame in a cavern her eye, 

Betwixt craggy forehead and cheek-bone high: 

Her long, lean fingers hurried to clutch 

A something concealed in her rusty cloak, 

As a step on the turf the stillness broke; 
While a sound — was it curse or sigh? — 
Smote the ear of the passer-by. 


A dreary old house, on a headland slope, 
Against the gray of the sea. 
Where garden and orchard used to be, 
Witch-grass and nettle and rag-weed grope, — 
Paupers that eat the earth’s riches out, — 
Nightshade and henbane are lurking about, 
Like demons that enter in 
When a soul has run waste to sin. 


The house looked wretched and woe-begone; 
Its desolate windows wept 
With a dew that forever dripped and crept 
From the moss-grown eaves; and ever anon 
Some idle wind, with a passing slap, 
Made rickety shutter or shingle flap 
As who with a jeer should say, 
‘* Why does the old crone stay? ’’ 


Goody Grunsell’s house — it was all her own; 
There was no one living to chide, 
Though she tore every rib from its skeleton side 
To kindle a fire when she sat alone 
With the ghosts that had leave to go out and in, 
Through crevice and rent, to the endless din 
Of waves that wild ditties droned, — 
Of winds that muttered and moaned. 


And this was the only booty she hid 
Under her threadbare cloak, — 
A strip of worn and weather-stained oak; 
Then into her lonesome hearth she slid: 
And, inch by inch, as the cold years sped, 
She was burning the old house over her head; 
Why not — when each separate room 
Held more than a lifetime’s gloom ? 


Goody Grunsell’s house — not a memory glad 
Illumined bare ceiling or wall; 
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But cruel shadows would sometimes fall 
On the floor; and faces eerie and sad 
At dusk would peer in at the broken pane, 
While ghostly steps pattered through the rain, 
Sending the blood with a start 
To her empty, shriveled heart. 


For she had not been a forbearing wife, 
Nor a loyal husband’s mate; 
The twain had been one but in fear and hate, 
And the horror of that inverted life 
Had not spent itself on their souls alone: 
From the bitter root evil buds had blown; 
There were births that blighted grew, 
And died, — and no gladness knew. 


The house unto nobody home had been, 
But a lair of pain and shame: 

Could any its withered mistress blame, 

Who sought from its embers a spark to win, 

A warmth for the body, to soul refused ? 

Such questioning ran through her thoughts confused, 
As she slipped with her spoil from sight. 
Could the dead assert their right? 


The splintered board, like a dagger’s blade, 
Goody Grunsell cowering hid, 

As if the house had a voice that chid, 

When wound after wound in its side she made; 

As if the wraiths of her children cried 

From their graves, to denounce her a homicide; 
While the sea, up the weedy path, 
Groaned, spuming in wordless wrath. 


The house, with its pitiful, haunted look, — 

Old Goody, more piteous still, 
Angry and sad, as the night fell chill, — 
They are pictures out of a long-lost book. 
But the windows of many a human face 
Show tenants that burn their own dwelling-place; 

And spectre and fiend will roam 

Through the heart which is not love’s home. 

Lucy Larcom. 
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Sranprve on the Carraja Bridge at 
Florence and looking sixty miles away 
to the westward, the spectator sees three 
prominent peaks rising like a triple 
crown over ranges of mountains which 
break up the nearer and farther dis- 
tance into walls of luminous purple and 
deepest blue. A flood of opalescent 
splendor shimmers around them at sun- 
set, wrapping the scene in golden mist, 
just as the burning atmosphere of the 
summer’s day cools into limpid starlight. 
In winter the snow-robed crown sparkles 
in the frosty air as if it were cut out of 
solid diamond, giving to the Carrara 
mountains, on whose head it rests, the 
queenship of the Apennines. But this 
wintry magnificence, like a glimpse of 
another world too bright for mortal eyes, 
can only be enjoyed afar off. When, 
however, the warm months envelop it 
in soft sheen and mysterious space melt- 
ing into shadowy heights, the gazer 
lingers wistfully over the shifting forms 
and hues and yearns to be among them. 
For myself, I have never seen these 
mountains in winter or summer without 
an involuntary desire to go there. They 
appeal to the inner sense as a resting- 
place midway between earth and heaven, 
where body and soul might receive 
strength for either. The summer of 
1869 was so beautiful in Florence that 
it was a penance even to think of going 
elsewhere, as indeed it is at all times to 
those who have long resided within its 
walls. Nevertheless I could never cross 
the bridge without being haunted by my 
temptation, now of eighteen years’ 
growth. A daughter was tardily re- 
covering from a long fever, the legacy 
of a whooping-cough, when the physi- 
cian prescribed mountain air as more 
healing than drugs. So Pescaglia was 
recommended as affording the best. 
But where was Pescaglia? Precisely 
within the charmed circle of this triple 
crown of Carrara hills, nestling amid 
chestnut and oak trees, embedded in 


fragrant vegetation, and clinging with 
divers sister-hamlets, as ancient as the 
Cesars, to steep crags divided from 
each other by cool glens, joyous with 
running streams, and shaded by old 
monarchs of the forest which had braved 
the centuries since the days of the ty- 
rant Castruccio, and maybe the pious 
Countess Matilda. Here, if anywhere, 
nature was serene and charming; a 
health-giver to spirit and sense, promis- 
ing a loving return in her own motherly 
way to human confidence! True, there 
was not a semblance of an inn; an 
unfatted calf was killed only once a 
week, to be divided among the few 
eaters of meat of the region; bread dark 
and acid had to be brought many miles; 
fruits were scanty and half wild; in 
fact the diet must be restricted to such 
supplies as could be gleaned from the 
scantily stocked farms of the peasantry, 
who were as innocent of any knowledge 
of the ways and wants, and even the 
persons, of city people, as so many Cal- 
mucks. The fare was not attractive, for 
the only food in reliable abundance was 
the staple clammy chestnut cake, of a 
deep chocolate color, which only the 
habits of a goat could render digestible, 
while to the untutored stomach it was a 
nightmare of a thousand fiend power. 
Still, there was something so bewitching 
in this mingling of feast of the soul and 
famine of the body — nature, at once so 
wsthetic, spiritual, and sanitary, doctor- 
ing dilapidated frames without fees and 
hindering all excesses of mind and body, 
whether we consented or not— that it 
hit the appetite for novelty if it missed 
the more carnal one. Moreover, even 
greater boons were promised. Complete 
social enfranchisement, harmony, and 
equality with the natural world; abso- 
lute genuineness of life even for a fleet- 
ing moment; not having to say to so- 
ciety’s Satan, ‘¢ Get thee behind me,”’ 
for he never came to Pescaglia: these 
were indeed royal gifts. 
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Being loath to tempt the tempter into 
this Eden, I decline to name the town 
where we exchanged the rail for the 
district road, which came to an abrupt 
end at the foot of the picturesque crag, 
out of which Pescaglia grows as natu- 
rally as its chestnuts and vineyards. No 
carriage-wheels ever profane the quiet 
of its narrow streets. The strong visitor 
must climb to it on his own limbs, and 
the invalid be borne in a chair on sturdy 
mountaineers’ shoulders. Suffice it to 
know that the road to Pescaglia is lovely 
even in the most fertile province of 
Italy. Winding beside a coquettish 
river, it passes through tunnels, under 
toppling cliffs, along gorges flattening 
out into meadows and orchards, shad- 
owed by olive and vine growing hills 
covered with renaissant villas and feud- 
al towers, and bordered by ivy and 
rose-draped walls fringed with hoary 
mosses, amid which flit in imperial liy- 
ery of green and gold mercurial lizards. 
Tt opens on medieval churches far gone 
in decrepitude, like the temporal power 
that reared their walls, but whose sil- 
ver-toned bells are as sense-enrapturing 
as ever, as their mellow strains echo 
throughout the neighboring peaks. It 
stretches across dry torrents, choked 
with the avalanches of spring, and dev- 
astated fields. It is caressed by wild 
plants bending beneath the weight of 
their fragrant charms, as they listen to 
the chatter of merry brooks or flirt with 
amorous insects. Now and then you en- 
counter a country cart clattering along 
at a break-neck pace, top-heavy with 
embrowned maidens going to and from 
reeling the cocoons of silk-worms in those 
strange buildings with steaming loggia 
which surprise the novice in their mys- 
teries. The valleys shut the road in 
closer and closer, narrowing and deep- 
ening until the last turn brought it to 
an abrupt termination at an old stone 
bridge over the precipitous streams which 
furrow the mountain on either side of 
Pescaglia, and whenever it rains much 
make it roar with the rush of their im- 
patient floods. There stood our ‘ city 
of refuge,’’ looking from its perpendic- 
ular eyrie almost straight down upon us, 
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and peeping out of a bower of green, 
overtopped by the ruins of a venerable 
castle backed against precipices half 
hidden in luxuriant green, but too rough 
to be ascended otherwise than by the 
tortuous paths which led to the highest 
pasturages, just under the naked peaks 
that cut sharply but gracefully against 
the young twilight. Everywhere the 
outlines of the Apennines have a fem- 
inine beauty of contour and delicacy of 
curve. Here, although in mass of al- 
most Alpine grandeur, this specific qual- 
ity was particularly noticeable, espe- 
cially as the tender shadows of night 
crept slowly up the mountain sides, and 
mingling with the rays of the sun tinged 
with royal purple the topmost peaks. 

The invalids with their luggage had 
been put down on the roadside, and left 
by the driver to contemplate the scenery 
until help should come from above to 
make the ascent. Shut in below as we 
were by the steep and close hills, it was 
almost dark before help came. Mean- 
time the gossips of the sole habitation 
hereabouts brought out some rude chairs 
and proffered such hospitality as their 
meagre household might yield, with gen- 
uine good-will and an absence of dispo- 
sition to make money out of our position 
that showed no theories of backshish 
had yet entered their souls. They were 
decidedly behind the age, but in the 
right direction for travelers. 

Under the circumstances of our ap- 
pearance, in this sudden fashion strand- 
ed on their highway, an_ indefinite 
amount of voluble curiosity would have 
been pardonable. Their manners, how- 
ever, were not merely unexceptionable, 
but the aeme of refined courtesy. I 
felt at once as if I had always lived 
there, and each face was a familiar 
friend’s. The few foot-travelers, ped- 
dlers of wooden shoes and cheap female 
finery, or peasants driving before them 
files of donkeys laden with wood, mani- 
fested no more surprise at our improvised 
encampment than would a city idler on 
meeting a do-nothing neighbor following 
his praiseworthy example. Saluting us 
kindly they passed on without one fur- 
tive glance. This was not owing to 
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stolidity of temperament, for on ques- 
tioning any, their replies were vivacious 
and sensible enough. One time - fur- 
rowed old lady was eloquent on the 
woes of life in the abstract, dwelling on 
the hardship of being rooted for more 
than seventy years to a spot which had 
no change except of the monotonous 
seasons. From birth to burial she had 
to see the same few faces, eat the same 
meagre food, do the same frame-racking 
work, and look on the same hard- 
hearted mountains. Fine scenery, for- 
sooth, but what good came of that to 
her! Evidently she was a misanthrope 
in principle just as there are pitiless 
philanthropists. |The world needed a 
certain amount of grumbling to keep it 
moving, as a donkey requires the cudgel, 
and Pescaglia had fallen to her lot for 
its castigation. As she turned to go 
with a lugubrious shake of her withered 
head and a pitying glance of her sharp 
eye, she asked ‘‘if we came volun- 
tarily.’? On being assured that it was 
actually so, “* You'll find good air and 
water; nothing else; this is all Pescaglia 
gives to any one; much good may they 
do to you; good day,’’ she ejaculated, 
as she hobbled off. 

Others stopped for a chat of a more 
cheerful turn, doing the honors of their 
mountainous scenery with a sincere ap- 
preciation of the ‘‘ fine air and water a 
which all agreed were its distinctive 
merits. But even these could not quite 
take it in that we had come ‘‘volun- 
tarily.’? Never did people show a more 
touching humility as to their own im- 
portance and local advantages ; but 
whatever they had was at our disposal. 
Their talk was so simple-minded and un- 
worldly that I was almost sorry when the 
carriers did arrive. We made a mer- 
ry cortége up the paved footway under 
the trees, more picturesque but steeper 
and more winding each step, as we 
drew near the house in which we were 
to be lodged, and whose owner, leaving 
a singular history, had died the year 
previous. Our self-made friends seem- 
ingly attached a peculiar importance to 
us because we were to oceupy this grand 
‘villa,’? which in their eyes was the 
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seat of untold magnificence, the like of 
which it was doubtful if we had ever 
seen. It was superbly furnished, in 
short, a miniature Versailles, if we might 
construe their adjectives in their com- 
mon significance, spoken in an under- 
tone of mingled awe and mystery. Hav- 
ing expected nothing superior to the 
stone floors and rough quarters of an 
ordinary farm-house, this intelligence 
was agreeable, besides piquing to the 
curiosity. Our path left the real Pes- 
caglia somewhat on the right hand and 
ascended a twin hill, skirting the mossy 
walls of an extinguished convent, and a 
tiny church of the Lombard period, — 
that is, all of it that had not been re- 
stored by modern vandals into architect- 
ural and spiritual inanity, — until losing 
itself on a narrow, ankle - wrenching 
pavement between rows of stone houses, 
so called by courtesy, though in reality 
cheerless hovels of prosaic discomfort 
and poyerty within and picturesque out- 
look in mass without. These led to a 
cul-de-sac that terminated in an embat- 
tlemented doorway and court-yard. On 
ringing a brisk bell the entrance flew 
open, presenting an agreeable spectacle, 
if not the counterpart of Versailles. A 
turreted wall inclosed a tiny garden on 
a terrace overhanging the valley, with 
miniature parapets and towers, having 
the grand air of a feudal castle even if 
it were not as big as areal one. In the 
centre was a marble fountain throwing 
up exquisite jets of mountain-water, 
as clear as crystal, sprinkling confused 
masses of lemon and orange trees, vines, 
roses, tea-plants, and others rare and 
common, helter-skelter in a labyrinth 
of democratic weeds. Fronting us one 
way, with drawn sword and full pano- 
ply of armor, was the Archangel Mi- 
chael, the guardian of the gate, in live- 
ly fresco, but with his celestial splendor 
somewhat dimmed by long exposure 
to earthly showers and incipient cryp- 
togamia. The villa itself formed two 
sides of the garden. On the left, as 
we went towards the principal door, 
was an elaborate fresco covering two 
stories with an extraordinary composi- 
tion. In the centre stood the Madonna 
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in Glory, with a face of ineffable sweet- 
ness, gazing on rats jumping through 
hoops held by other rats, and doing all 
kinds of circus antics, besides stealthily 
cutting off the tail of a huge cat unsus- 
piciously moralizing on the top of a 
queer palisade. Others were holding 
up gold coins in their mouths to the 
Virgin, or blowing soap-bubbles in her 
honor. But the queerest fact was the 
humanity expressed in the features of 
all the rats, as distinctive as so many 
human beings, but otherwise cleverly 
drawn and colored rats of all degrees 
and ages; singularly coherent expres- 
sion in an extravagant incoherence of 
entire composition. 

By the time we had got thus far, our 
general escort had vanished like so 
many shadows, evidently having either 
a wholesome respect for the grandeur of 
the premises or a mystical fear of its 
painted inmates. If the exterior deco- 
ration were queer, the interior was even 
more so. Each room, anteroom, stair- 
way, and ceiling was thickly painted in 
strong oil-colors with similar composi- 
tions, done not unskillfully by a free 
brush and vigorous stroke. I must de- 
scribe some. The great hall was laid 
out in Chinese scenery of the cheap tea- 
tray fashion, jumbled with chaotic phe- 
nomena of the heavens, ships scudding 
against the winds, and a demon-visaged 
comet dashing headlong into the sun 
just rising over the hills in the shape of 
a human face surrounded by spiked rays, 
with eyes weeping mammoth tears, in 
harrowed anticipation of the collision. 
A nautical rat, standing upright on the 
topmost leaf of a tall tree, was inspecting 
the scene through a telescope, while 
another at the foot was inquiring what 
it all meant. 

Our chief bedroom had a very weird 
and apocalyptical aspect, three sides be- 
ing filled with hosts of doves sweep- 
ing centrewards in regular, intermina- 
ble converging lines, feathery hosts on 
hosts, some full grown, others just 
bursting from their egg-shells, led by 
naked amorini with immense dickeys 
about their throats, epaulettes on their 
shoulders, and regulation kepis on their 
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heads. For a moment the room seemed 
to whirl round and round with their 
whirring flight, while the great blue 
eyes of the military cupids glared at us 
so wildly in the dim light that I ex- 
claimed, “TI can’t bear this; if I sleep 
here I shall go crazy.’”? Was the air of 
the chamber filled with infectious mad- 
ness? But the ringing laugh of my 
wife quickly drove away the demon of 
gloom and summoned the imp of the 
ridiculous in its place. The paintings 
soon became such an unfailing source of 
amusement and speculation that it was 
agreeable to be among them. Inco- 
herent as they were to the last degree, 
they begot at last in me a dreamy repose 
of mind and body eminently refreshing 
and companionable, as if they were the 
embodiment of unseen, inscrutable joys, 
rather than maddening woes. 

But to return to first sensations. A 
shout of laughter, of wonderment, from 
the children drew us to their discovery: 
a decidedly original picture of Divine 
Providence and Family Love, as it was 
inscribed. A lady rat, just confined, 
was lying in a stately bed, with lace cap 
and ruffles, awaiting her gruel, which a 
tidy rat nurse was bringing her in the 
orthodox vessel always provided for this 
momentous domestic event. The pot- 
bellied father was lying on his back on 
the floor amid a heap of toys, tossing 
several of his babies on his four feet 
into the air, while the rest of the brood 
were enjoying their playthings or quar- 
reling as fraternally as if they had been 
human babies. Stores of apples and 
other toothsome dainties formed the 
walls and ceiling of the nursery of this 
happy family. My own little rats, the 
youngest only fifteen months, never 
grew tired of examining and comment- 
ing on this wonderful composition. 

On the opposite wall there was a far 
different scene. At the left sat an im- 
pressive allegorical, gigantic figure of a 
woman of majestic mien and handsome 
features, dressed in blue, surrounded 
by mystical emblems and inscriptions in 
unknown tongues, of gracious look and 
abstracted air, leaving one in doubt 
whether she was meant to be the in- 
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carnation of the arcana of the black art, 
or one of the mysteries of the Apoca- 
lypse. At all events it was a master- 
piece of intense supernatural suggestive- 
ness which would not have discredited 
William Blake. There was a wise so- 
lemnity and spiritual composure about 
it that soothingly contrasted with the 
erack-brain character of the rest of the 
wall decorations. Immediately next to 
it, behind the bed, was a handsome 
Madonna in Glory, watching flying fiery 
serpents and nondescript monsters wild- 
ly shooting through space, wept over by 
a lugubrious sun like the one in the 
hall, rising over a foreground of slab- 
like rocks, broken into sharp precipices, 
down which, sitting on drums, rats, trav- 
estied as soldiers of the line of the time 
of Napoleon I., were sliding, falling, pir- 
ouetting, or presenting arms to the 
Virgin. The chambers above, which 
formed our nursery, were known as the 
‘‘rooms of the sacred mysteries,’’ so the 
custode of the villa told us, although 
anything more mysterious than those 
below it would be difficult to conjure 
up. Some of their scenes were naively 
curious. One, a party of old rats with 
human expressions, gambling; the oldest 
and wickedest glancing over his cards 
with sardonic satisfaction at the chagrin 
and fury of those whom he has cheated, 
overlooking an outsider who is slyly 
stealing the stakes. Another was a 
more elaborate affair occupying an en- 
tire side of the room, in the centre of 
which was the Holy Family and attend- 
ant saints in masses of clouds, listening 
to polkas performed by bands of rats 
dressed as military musicians. Near by 
two rats were blowing the face of the 
sun with great bellows to keep up its 
heat, and in a corner the moon, pale 
and sickly-looking, was being fed by 
one of these quadrupeds with porridge 
out of a huge spoon. 

I fear it would be tedious to describe 
any more of our ‘ Versailles gallery,’’ 
but the dining-room must not be omitted. 
Next to rats the favored topics were 
Franciscan friars. All of this part of 
the villa was dedicated to them. The 
painted background formed the whole 
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interior architecture of a convent, ex- 
posing cells, refectory, prison, chapel, 
and cortile. In some of the cells the 
friars were uncorking champagne bot- 
tles labeled with the insignia of the 
Holy Ghost. In another scene one 
was carrying his head under his arm in 
a procession, a miracle unnoticed by his 
brethren, among whom were two women 
in disguise, whom also they discreetly 
failed to see. The prison held a friar 
undergoing penance, tormented by be- 
deviled cats and frightened by a bodiless 
arm ringing a bell over his head, while 
another kept rapping on his window. 
In the refectory the table was laid with 
two big bottles of wine and a small bit 
of bread for each friar. The standard 
of conventual holiness was decidedly 
material. Our deceased host himself 
had been a great collector of bottles. 
These, of all sorts and shapes, were ar- 
ranged by hundreds on shelves in the 
dining-room, filled with extraordinary 
liquids, and decorated with masonic and 
Christian emblems and signs of the 
Trinity in silver and gold paper. The 
chapel itself had been partly converted 
into a studio, and in part devoted to an 
altar covered with tawdry French or- 
naments and dismal souvenirs of the 
grave. Altogether it was a strange 
villa. 

The history of its owner was still 
stranger. He had been city-born, of a 
noble family, rich, as provincial fortunes 
count; had traveled, sojourned often in 
Paris, whence came the ‘luxury ”’ of 
furniture, linen, silver, glass, and books 
we found here; and finally, after many 
bachelor experiments in love, had de- 
cided on marrying a peasant girl with 
whom he was really enamored. To this 
turn of his eccentricities his relations 
put their veto. In America there would 
have been but one ending to similar in- 
terferences, but in Italy, where family 
discipline is supreme, the family tri- 
umphed. The defeated lover was 
seized with an artistic mania for dec- 
orating this villa, in which he passed 
most of his time, bewildering and amus- 
ing his rustic neighbors, wasting his 
patrimony in painting and repainting, 
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harmless in his ways, often jocose and 
hospitable, ducking unsuspecting girls 
by suddenly letting loose his fountain on 
them, experimenting in horticulture and 
entertaining monks, who enjoyed his 
fare if they did not his frescoes. Thus 
he lived on in a half-serious, half-droll 
manner, but gradually growing sadder 
and madder until his kind guardians, 
who had provoked his madness, sent 
him, vainly protesting, to a mad-house 
to die, which he speedily did of the 
longing he had to be back painting his 
quaint imaginings once more on the 
walls of his quiet home at Pescaglia. 

And now, patient reader, if you do 
not weary of this storyless tale, let us 
chat a little with our living neighbors. 
The first comer, and not the least gos- 
sip, is the gentleman who brings our 
milk. I say gentleman advisedly, be- 
cause his language and manners are 
thoroughly gentlemanly, his bearing 
easy, independent, and courteous, in- 
dicative of self-respect and respect of 
others. ad our croaking old dame be- 
low added fine manners to her scanty 
list of good things at Pescaglia, she 
would have come within the truth; for 
they were as abundant and spontaneous 
as the fine air and water themselves. 
Indeed, I am inclined to believe that the 
quality of these elements had much to 
do with the prevailing manifestations of 
genial humanity. In his outer self our 
milkman was as rough— perhaps we 
should call it untidy in America, where 
dirt has no sense of the picturesque un- 
der any combinations — as his brother 
peasants, but his frank deportment was 
more becoming than fine raiment. It 
struck me, as I looked at him, that to be 
clothed in one’s ‘‘ right mind ’’? was bet- 
ter on the whole than being in the 
‘height of fashion.’? He never poured 
out his measure of milk without making 
it an overflowing bumper, unwatered 
(was not that the trait of a gentle- 
man? ), or giving the servants an extra 
quantity to drink to his health, as we 
sat cozily together on the stone steps, 
listening to his tales of Pescaglia life. 
He was a widower with a baby-daugh- 
ter, and would marry again if he could 
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find a woman who would be kind to his 
pet. For himself he preferred the sin- 
gle existence. His means, a few cows, 
chickens, some chestnut and olive trees, 
insuring him a few hundred franes in- 
come, were sufficient. But his sister 
was a grand lady. She owned sixty 
cows, and made no end of butter, which 
traders from Leghorn came for weekly. 
Once a year all the relatives and the 
curé dined with her. Such a feast was 
rarely seen anywhere. Roast meat, 
salad, cheese—he gave us a sample 
tougher than gutta-percha — enough for 
every one, and unlimited vino sincero, — 
the acrid wine of the district, beside 
which mineral vinegar is honey itself. 
But his relish of this diet would have 
been cheaply bought by a city epicure 
with half his fortune. A broker of 
marriages — it appears this kind of busi- 
ness is rife in the rural districts — had 
just described to him a stoutish, good- 
tempered girl on the other side of the 
mountain, who had several thousand 
franes and eagerly desired a husband; 
in short, a genuine buxom heiress, of 
strong hips and spine, whom he would 
secure for something less than the reg- 
ular commission, as the candidate was 
no novice in matrimony. 

I ought to explain that the ‘ strong 
hip and spine’’ qualifications are essen- 
tial for the steep, rocky hills, up and 
down which the women from infancy 
are trained to carry heavy burdens on 
their heads, while the men rest theirs 
on their shoulders supported by a strap 
around their foreheads, pulling by it 
much as the oxen do by theirs. Even 
in polite Pescaglia the biggest and 
weightiest loads were invariably borne 
by the women. Indeed, there is a com- 
mon saying of the men in some parts of 
Italy in regard to an extra heavy bur- 
den, that ‘‘itis a woman’s load.’? Why 
there should be such a distinction in 
the mode of carrying, the female skull 
being thinner and more delicate than 
the male, I never could clearly make 
out. The best reason ever vouchsafed 
me from the most interested party was 
‘*they are used to it,’’ ‘* they always 
do so.’? The sanitary effects of the 
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custom were unexceptionable, for such 
straight-backed nymphs, of firm, elastic 
step and lofty carriage, could nowhere 
else be found. ‘‘ Female troubles’’ could 
not find lodgment in frames trained, like 
Milo’s, to carry the calf until it grew 
to be the ox. The broker was right, 
therefore, in presenting foremost the 
best points of his human wares. But 
our friend was not eager at snufling the 
bait. The reduction of commission had 
a look of a double commission; the girl 
might be paying something herself. 
Who knows, and for what reason? She 
might not be kind to his little one. In 
fine, he gave the cold shoulder to the 
broker, but told us confidentially that 
he meant to drop overon the sly to get 
an anonymous look at her charms. 

Here comes the mercurial messenger, 
under plea of bringing our letters from 
the post, a service which he has voted 
to himself. He is the newsmonger and 
wiseacre of the whole neighborhood; a 
philosopher, too, caring neither for the 
great nor the little world; ambitionless, 
doing nothing to support himself, and no 
one doing anything for him; a seedy, 
spare-ribbed, faded-out youth of mys- 
terious means, the maximum less than 
a franc a day, always obliging, and as 
chirpy as one of the sparrows the Lord 
feeds, and no less restless of movement 
and tongue. Well up is he in the pol- 
itics of the world; fluent in Italian liter- 
ature, conservative in tone but liberal 
in theory, partisan of nothing, weighing 
the Pope and Garibaldi in a just  bal- 
ance, and pronouncing wisely wherein 
each was wanting; sagacious in his esti- 
mate of the French and Germans in the 
war just ended, possessing broad ideas 
and but small geographical knowledge; 
preferring Pescaglia, summer and winter, 
to all the world beside, an idler without 
an atom of laziness, epicurean with noth- 
ing to keep him in condition; knowing 
the precise value in franes of every girl 
in the region about, her glowing esti- 
mate of her own charms and the coun- 
ter estimate of her rivals and lovers; 
in total, the daily, biped New York 
Herald of Pescaglia, taken in by every 
householder whether he would or no. 
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His topic this evening was somewhat in 
the vein of the milkman’s, only he omit- 
ted his own confessions. The mother 
of Signorina X. had just snubbed Sig- 
nore Z. by telling him, after a personal 
inspection, that he was not handsome 
enough to be her son-in-law, although 
the daughter was only too glad to ac- 
cept any one unseen. Pescaglia was 
as innocent of evil as Arcadia itself, 
but it had one trying fault : everybody 
knew everybody’s business in advance. 
Pescaglia was as watchful over female 
deportment as the greatest city. No 
mother in society would permit an un- 
married daughter of any age less than 
threescore to go out unattended by 
herself. If she did, who would marry 
the sweet dove? Rustic lovers had a 
better time. Fashion cared less for 
their courtships, and hence they were 
happier and honester. After this edi- 
fying manner he rambled on until his 
instinct told him it was opportune to 
leave, when he would gracefully invent 
an engagement, and disappear. 

A more serious visitor was an aged 
priest, learned and liberal, exiled by 
vindictive superiors to this wilderness, 
who avenged himself by combating pa- 
pal infallibility and the temporal power 
in pamphlets which, with praiseworthy 
frankness, he addressed directly to Pius 
IX. himself. The other priests told 
his parishioners that masses said by 
him would have no efficacy in saving 
their souls. Although living in solitude, 
devoured by a cruel dyspepsia that re- 
fused him regular sleep and drove him 
to solitary rambles at strange hours, he 
had won the esteem and confidence of 
the people. Whenever his archbishop 
sent him a dubious circular to read to 
his congregation he had the habit of 
forgetting it, which preserved their 
brains from being infected by the casu- 
istries of the Vatican, while their un- 
informed consciences were equally kept 
from any superstitious strain. But there 
could be no sounder evidence of the 
enlightened spirit of the population than 
their toleration and even support of him 
in his antagonism to the pet dogmas 
and ideas of the Pope. Only a few 
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years before he would have been effect- 
ually silenced by the Inquisition. But 
in Pescaglia the people at large are in 
advance of their teachers in their readi- 
ness to learn and independence of judg- 
ment. The general type of the Italian 
peasant indicates a race of remarkable 
quickness of intellect and fine physical 
and mental stamina, obscured, it is true, 
by poverty and the ignorance forced on 
them by vitiated institutions and habits 
of mind highly esteemed by the papacy 
as a pledge of unquestioning obedience 
in its sons. In this outpost our priest 
was doing good service to liberal prog- 
ress by disseminating ideas which are 
steadily undermining the system of in- 
tellectual bondage in which the peas- 
antry of Italy has been too long held. 
We soon knew all our neighbors. 
Wherever we strolled courteous saluta- 
tions greeted us from every door-way, 
with beaming smiles and pleasant words 
for the little ones. Here, we received 
news of a fresh comer into the world, 
with those domestic details which make 
the human heart beat as with one pulse; 
there, the tidings of a last departure, so 
unnoticed in the living crowd of a city, 
but where we were shut out of the fever- 
ish, great world, particularly solemn 
and suggestive of one’s own call to bid 
the lone good night to earth. Next 
door there always sat in the glowing 
twilight a wan invalid dying of a can- 
cer, and so poor that a little portion of 
our meagre fare seemed to him a feast 
of Belshazzar. It was touching to re- 
ceive his daily godspeed in our walk, 
and see his grateful, ghastly smile, so 
corpse-like that death itself could not 
change it unless to make it even sweeter 
in spirit. One evening a dozen chick- 
ens, just bought and turned loose in the 
garden to fatten if it were possible, 
frightened at the prospect, flew over 
the wall into the outer darkness, lost, 
as we gloomily fancied, forever to our 
craving palates. By morning unknown 
hands had recaptured and brought them 
all back. The population overflowed 
with friendliness to us as to one another, 
agreeably spiced with piquancy of in- 
dividual character. Our mornings were 
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spent on the grass under the shade of 
old forest kings, gigantic chestnuts and 
youthful oaks, breathing the fragrant 
air, gazing on the clear summits op- 
posite, or following with the eyes the 
picturesque mountain gaps and valleys 
as they meandered towards the Serchio 
in the far distance. Wild flowers pro- 
fusely spotted the hill-sides. Insect life 
was the most beautiful I had seen out of 
Brazil. Indeed, in the shady dells and 
nooks which gathered up the rivulets 
into natural fountains and water-falls, 
the vegetation was almost of tropical 
exuberance and beauty. Large, ruby- 
colored oleanders enlivened the deep 
greens of the terraced meadows, alter- 
nated by the golden sheen of ripe grain 
or the silvery gleam of the olive-tree. 

Every day brought us on this spot its 
social reception of one kind or other. 
Sometimes animals, birds, insects, flow- 
ers, and children played the chief parts, 
always to the sharp notes and quick 
beat of the restless cicada, which sung 
in the trees overhead. Stalwart peas- 
ants would stop and chat about their 
hero Garibaldi; boast that they were 
better shots than the famous corps of 
Bersaglieri, and declare how eager they 
were to strike a blow for republicanism 
when the hour should come. Papalini 
retaliated by telling us that the Garibal- 
dini were cowardly marauders of no re- 
ligion. But political differences seemed 
to have no sinister effect on their mut- 
ual friendship. 

Three papers were taken in the vil- 
lage, representing the extremes of radi- 
calism, conservatism, and jesuitism, and 
freely circulated from hand to hand, so 
that none were ignorant as to their 
neighbors’ sentiments. During the hot 
weather they went to bed at nine P. M., 
summoned by a noisy hand-bell rung 
from house to house, the only sound 
that broke the intense silence of our 
nights after the clatter of the goats 
and sheep, following the bells of their 
leaders coming down the mountains, had 
ceased. All the workers rose at day- 
break to harvest the grain during the 
cooler hours. In winter they gossiped 
later around roaring kitchen fires, court- 
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ing, perchance; indeed, our handsome 
talker had courted in this manner for 
ten years, and was so content with his 
occupation that he might make it a 
score of years before he committed him- 
self to the more placid joys of wedlock. 
All agreed that Pescaglia was crimeless. 
Jealousy and heart-burn never provoked 
the knife as elsewhere. Stealing was 
unknown, unless committed by an out- 
side vagabond. Taxes were heartily 
anathematized for absorbing quite half 
of their rents or incomes, in one shape 
or other. Everybody was poor in their 
scattered population of twenty-five hun- 
dred souls, and yet every one was rich; 
for contentment was the common virtue, 
and no one ever begged. This exemp- 
tion from the teasing vice of Italy had 
greatly surprised us and showed no ordi- 
nary degree of self-respect. I fear, how- 
ever, my wife inadvertently let envy into 
the heart of our nearest neighbor, a mid- 
dle-aged dame occupying a stone house 
rented at twelve franes the year, but 
which she thought was an exorbitant 
price, by telling her that a city midwife 
got twenty-five francs for each case, 
while her fee was only one france, and 
all her numerous relatives must be at- 
tended gratis. Ejaculating ‘‘ Gesti Ma- 
ria! is it possible? ’’ with a dubious 
shake of her head, she evidently thought 
she was imposed upon; but whether by 
us or her clients we could not make out. 
Still Ido not think that the enterprise of 
Pescaglia will at present take the turn 
of raising prices on home industries, par- 
ticularly as some of our providers were 
wont to ask us what they ought to 
charge for their produce. Those who 
had traveled in the course of their lives 
as far as Lucca, had come back suflicient- 
ly developed in the principles of trade 
to ask a bouncing sum, with the expec- 
tation of being set right by our superior 
information as to the markets elsewhere. 
But all were easily satisfied, and none 
showed the least covetousness. Really 
they were as simple-minded, honest, 
and polite as if there were no money in 
the world. Happy in the minor key of 
existence, satisfied with their meagre 
portion of worldly riches, they literally 
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seemed not merely void of envy and un- 
charitableness, but were absolutely gen- 
erous with their seanty means, insisting 
at times on bestowing gifts of fruit or 
vegetables even on us. 

With all this moral wealth I fear they 
lacked the one thing needful to a com- 
plete appreciation of their resources of 
happiness. There was no ‘spontaneous 
sympathy with nature. In this, how- 
ever, the Pescaglians only partook of 
the common insensibility of Italians to 
the beauty of the landscape. Neverthe- 
less ‘‘ fine air and water,’’ althouch to 
some extent counteracted materially by 
the villainous chestnut diet and fright- 
fully acid wine, did give a refreshment 
to their existence which was gratefully 
acknowledged. The only suggestion of 
local pride was in their meek boastful- 
ness of the sanitary advantages of their 
mountain home. No typical Christian 
of the Apostolic age could be more 
humble in thought. Indeed, to the last 
they never ceased their plaintive apos- 
trophe, ‘* Do you stay here voluntarily ? *” 
and seemed greatly relieved in mind as 
to the condition of our faculties when as 
often assured that it was to enjoy their 
‘fine air and water ’? we had come; to 
them the sole intelligible motive. But 
nature in this secluded laboratory of 
hers was doing wiser for their weal 
than they knew. Constantly fanned by 
breezes untainted by human foulness 
and crime, fresh from ethereal regions 
which are the fountain-head of man’s 
strength and purity, she brought to 
humanity a moral as well as a physical 
ozone which imparted to it the finer 
elements of character and temperament. 
In some measure the atmosphere of 
towns is like that of unventilated rooms 
—an insidious compound of the gross- 
ness and disease of the mass of popula- 
tion, depressing and unwholesome to an 
individual in proportion as his standard 
of life is higher than the average of his 
neighbors. False passions and opinions 
are as contagious as fevers, and infest 
the air in the same subtle manner. 
Despite ourselves we incline towards 
the dominant tone of life amid which we 
live. If we emerge from stifling cities 
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into the uncorrupted atmosphere of the 
ocean or mountain, there penetrates 
into our systems a subtle, soothing ex- 
hilaration which elevates the senses into 
a more spiritual apprehension of the 
hidden forces of nature, while strength- 
ening our material bodies. For a brief 
moment before the wave of worldliness 
again breaks over our quickened facul- 
ties, we fancy ourselves nearer to heaven 
itself. For do not dark spirits affect 
the gloom of close quarters congenial 
to their condition? while the bright 
ones, if tempted to revisit the earth, 
must choose the sweetest and purest, 
whether in the individual heart or the 
air that feeds its life-blood! 

But I have another theory to ac- 
count for the gentleness of this race, 
more particularly of the old ladies. 
Whenever we met any of the aged, toil- 
stained women, so neat in their home- 
spun, often-patched garments, with their 
placid bearing and courtesy of language, 
as gracious in form as those of our ideal 
high-born dames when the spirit of 
chivalry still lingered in aristocratic 
manners, I always fancied I was spoken 
to by a noble lady in lowly disguise, 
fulfilling a vow of humility to chasten 
her soul into greater virtue. Why 
might not these faultlessly polite old 
ladies in their tattered robes, with their 
native elegance of manner and uncon- 
scious equality and independence, a per- 
fect social type — why might not these 
gentle, courteous beings be the re-in- 
carnations of haughty, selfish, courtly 
women, doing voluntary penance for 
former errors, and acquiring under op- 
posite conditions those Christian qual- 
ifications which are needed to give them 
rank and riches in the court of the 
Celestial King? If it were so, they were 
learning their new lessons so well that 
they might return to the golden city 
without fearing any further rehabiliment 
in flesh to remodel lives wasted in pride 
and luxury. I loved them all. I felt 
honored by their hearty, kindly ques- 
tions and wishes. Unwittingly they 
raised my estimate of the fundamental 
soundness of human nature when un- 
disturbed by the casuistries of fashion 
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and ambition, and undecked by the 
weeds of civilization. In them and 
their progeny lay Italy’s undeveloped 
promise of power; a promise richer than 
that of her quarries, her oaks, her 
olives and vines, and far more precious 
even than the ‘fine air and water *’ 
which nourished their sane bodies; fair 
seed of the future of the world’s favorite 
seat of art, song, and beauty. 

The true Pescaglia was on the op- 
posite ravine. Ours was merely a rural 
suburb. Like all the villages of Italy, 
Pescaglia was a miniature city, with 
rows of stone houses and balconies fac- 
ing each other on extremely narrow 
streets, paved in the ancient Etruscan 
manner; possessing a public palace, the 
home of the syndic and an army of 
impiegati, on salaries of less than a 
franc a day; also a tiny church begun 
when Christianity was in its infancy, 
and over all a beetling acropolis in 
ruins. Shop there was none; merely a 
mongrel café, close and dark as a con- 
vict’s cell, where tobacco, stamps, salt, 
coarse bread, and, it was reported, acqua 
gazosa (bottled soda-water) might some- 
times be found. A tailor who plied his 
needle in the open air under a vine was 
the only evidence of a trade. In less un- 
believing times there existed several 
convents, but so small, they seemed more 
like play convents than real ones. One 
about the size of a ship’s cabin still 
sheltered a few disconsolate nuns, left 
in their dismal, dingy cells because they 
had cried so hysterically when the 
government officials told them they 
were free to go wherever they liked. 
Little had they seen of the outside 
world from their iron-barred loop-holes, 
except a few trees and patches of sun- 
scorched rocks high in the horizon. 
What wonder then that they clung as 
closely to their dens as the tree-slug 
does to its hole when he hears the wood- 
pecker’s ominous tap? One ventured 
to call on us, escorted by several re- 
lations. The interview began and 
ended on the part of the suppressed 
nun in a speechless, prolonged stare of 
amazement, so persistent that my wife 
was put to her wits’ end tc devise a 
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stratagem to break the situation. Pale, 
sickly face, empty soul, cramped mind; 
a feeble, shaded growth of good-for- 
nothing goodness; a being as helpless 
and timid as a silver-fish in a dry globe; 
this was the result of complete isolation 
from mankind to save her soul. 
Pescaglia had, too, its theatre; a low, 
dark, stone shed with a few benches 
and a rude stage, where Orestes was 
given by the village amateurs in a 
hervic vein. Alfieri was succeeded by 
Voltaire’s Zaire; high game both, in 
this unimaginative century. It was a 
misfortune that each spectator, at four 
cents a head, knew every weak spot in 
the actor’s costumes and rant, so that 
the tragedy at times threatened to lapse 
into broad farce. Finally the poetical 
overcame the prose elements, and there 
was a hearty appreciation of the mo- 
tives of the plays. But for me the best 
acting was that of the troops of young 
virgins, as comely, fair, and strong of 
limb as the Biblical Ruth, who every 
sunset came trooping down the steep 
pathway to fill their copper vessels at a 
cool fountain in a near glen, and then, 
poising the heavy vases on their heads, 
walked up the hill with the mien and 
gait of as many Junos; never failing to 
give me a smiling greeting, as I sat in 
the recess of an archway to a shrine, 
watching them, and overlooking a mag- 
nificent prospect forty miles away, be- 
yond luxuriant Pescia. What flexible, 
elastic, rounded frames, with plenty of 
good brain to top them! Good stuff 
there for healthy mothers and apt minds; 
these Pescaglians were of the flashing 
eye and ready tongue; no fools they, 
or fools’ prey either! Behold whence 
come the ‘‘ old ladies ’? frank, kind, and 
handsome to the end, despite irksome 
labors and severer poverty, prolonged 
beyond threescore years and ten with- 
out variation for body or mind. May 
Abraham’s bosom hold them all in the 
end! How independent, too, they are 
of us! For do they not grow and spin 
their own linen; raise the sheep whose 
wool they weaye into winter’s clothing; 
cut out their own wooden shoes and 
decorate them with gay colors and brass 
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nails? while all the meat, grain, oil, 
wine, lumber, marbles, and even metals 
they require are at hand in these 
motherly hills! Why should they covet 
our ingenious methods of making our- 
selves unnatural, discontented, and un- 
healthful? 

Although Pescaglia has its army of 
freethinkers and republicans, who flavor 
religion and politics not at all to the 
liking of the codini and Jesuits, yet 
they all cordially unite in keeping up 
the old fétes of the Roman church 
as handed down from its times of ab- 
solute power. Every town in Italy has 
its patron in heaven, charged with its 
spiritual and material welfare, the du- 
ties of which unite in him the func- 
tions somewhat of a pagan divinity and 
a diplomatic agent to a foreign court of 
the first class. To be doubly sure, 
Pescaglia had chosen the two strongest 
saints in the calendar, Peter and Paul, 
for her guardians. In their honor an 
annual festival had been instituted, of 
a very mixed character. Its celebra- 
tion began in the church by adoring 
these saints with rites which any gen- 
uine pagan god might covet, ending in 
a triumphant procession of the clergy 
in fullest ecclesiastical uniform, follow- 
ing files of youthful virgins clad in spot- 
less white, wreaths of flowers on their 
heads, bearing candles, and chanting 
hymns as they passed along the streets 
carpeted with fragrant leaves, amid the 
vineyards, to the roadside shrine of the 
Madonna del Carmine, which formed a 
sort of spiritual outpost to the place, 
kept in a condition of repair that con- 
trasted sensibly with the picturesque 
decay of the worldly citadel above. As 
the procession wound its way at night- 
fall through lanes bordered with sweet 
evergreens, roses, and oleanders, its 
long lines of lights sparkling in the 
soft distance, and the deep bass voices 
of the priests intermingling with the 
shriller notes of the children in a low, 
mysterious cadence of music like the 
fall of many waters, the scene was be- 
witchingly novel. But this material 
poetry came only too soon to an un- 
timely end in a fracas of rockets, bombs, 
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and squibs let off from the little piazza, 
against a background of a general illu- 
mination of the houses; a flashing up- 
roar, which resounded far and wide up 
the ravines and over the mountain- 
summits, plowing the deep shadows with 
fiery tracks. 

Rolling echoes, repeating themselves 
as they traveled towards the stars, gave 
an additional wildness to the occasion. 
But as their far-away, pensive mimicry 
of the nearer crashes of sound came to 
an end, quiet starlight again reigned 
supreme in Pescaglia. And such still- 
ness! 

But the quiet of Pescaglia was a balm 
to the spirit; its solitude delicious and 
companionable, for the atmosphere was 
charged with delicate harmonies, while 
to gaze into the speechless night was 
listening to celestial melodies. Even 
the amber sunlight lulled the body into 
a gentle repose, at peace with itself 
and all else. In abandoning ourselves 
to these influences we grew superior to 
ourselves. One felt how it was that 
Olympian gods were finer than men. 
They breathed an atmosphere free from 
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human sighs, groans, rivalry, and hate. 
Pure air and water insensibly make 
pure minds, with a little help from 
honest hearts. How long before the 
solitude would have turned to weariness 
of self and nature we did not stay to 
test. It was breathable bliss while we 
did stay. There was no overstrain of 
our welcome on either side. Whoop- 
ing-cough, lung fever, and moral and 
social miasma of all degrees of harass- 
ment were totally exorcised. One day 
there came news of some fine ladies 
from the Baths of Lucca who were seen 
riding on donkeys at a village fair eicht 
miles off. The report fell on our ears 
as if it concerned beings on another 
planet. To the last moment an ex- 
hilarating satisfaction of attained rest 
and health was felt. Instead of fading 
away on reéntering active life, the im- 
pressions gained at Pescaglia have 
settled firmly into the memory, as one 
of those rare experiences which ever 
after haunt the imagination more like 
a dream than a reality, but whose be- 
neficent effects are indelible in the 
system. 
James Jackson Jarves. 
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AN arméd cavalier at close of day 

Halting his steed beneath a tavern sign, 

To drain a measure of the landlord’s wine, 
With quip, and toast, and trooper’s roundelay; 


The little bar-maid, with her cheeks aflame, 
List’ning his wayside wit, the while her feet 
Stir idle circles in the dust, and beat 

A low response, half pleasure and half shame; 


High overhead the trembling aspens whirled 
By evening winds, and far o’er dale and down 
The highway winding to some happy town, 
Across the purple borders of the world! 


W. W. Young. 
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THE LADY OF LITTLE FISHING. 


Ir was an island in Lake Superior. 

I beached my canoe there about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, for the wind 
was against me, and a high sea running. 
The late summer of 1850, and I was 
coasting along the south shore of the 
great lake, hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing on the beach, under the delusion 
that in that way I was living ‘‘ close to 
the great heart of nature,’? — whatever 
that may mean. Lord Bacon got up the 
phrase; I suppose he knew. Pulling the 
boat high and dry on the sand with the 
comfortable reflection that here were no 
tides to disturb her with their goings- 
out and comings-in, I strolled through 
the woods on a tour of exploration, ex- 
pecting to find the blue-bells, Indian 
pipes, juniper rings, perhaps a few 
agates along shore, possibly a bird or 
two for company. I found a town. 

It was deserted; but none the less a 
town, with three streets, residences, a 
meeting-house, gardens, a little park, 
and an attempt at a fountain. Ruins 
are rare in the New World; I took off 
my hat. ‘+ Hail, homes of the past!’ 
Isaid. (1 cultivated the habit of think- 
ing aloud when I was living close to 
the great heart of nature.) ‘* A human 
voice resounds through your arches ”’ 
(there were no arches, —logs won’t 
arch; but never mind) ‘‘once more, a 
human hand touches your venerable 
walls, a human foot presses your de- 
serted hearth-stones.’’ I then selected 
the best half of the meeting-house for 
my camp, knocked down one of the 
homes for fuel, and kindled a glorious 
bonfire in the park. ‘‘ Now that you 
are illuminated with joy, O Ruin,’’ I re- 
marked, “ I will go down to the beach and 
bring up my supplies. It is long since 
Thave had a roof over my head; I prom- 
ise you to stay until your last residence 
is well burned; then I will make a final 
cup of coffee with the meeting-house it- 
self, and depart in peace, leaving your 
poor old bones buried in decent ashes.’ 


The ruin made no objection, and I 
took up my abode there; the roof of 
the meeting-house was still water-tight 
(which is an advantage when the great 
heart of nature grows wet). I kindled 
a fire on the sacerdotal hearth, cooked 
my supper, ate it in leisurely comfort, 
and then stretched myself on a blanket 
to enjoy an evening pipe of peace, 
listening meanwhile to the sounding of 
the wind through the great pine-trees. 
There was no door to my sanctuary, but 
Thad the cozy far end; the island was 
uninhabited, there was not a boat in 
sight at sunset, nothing could disturb 
me unless it might be a ghost. Pres- 
ently a ghost came in. 

It did not wear the traditional gray 
tarlatan armor of Hamlet’s father, the 
only ghost with whom I am well ac- 
quainted; this spectre was clad in sub- 
stantial deer-skin garments, and carried 
agun and loaded game-bag. It came 
forward to my hearth, hung up its gun, 
opened its game-bag, took out some 
birds, and inspected them gravely. 

‘¢ Fat??? I inquired. 

‘« They ’ll do,’ replied the spectre, 
and forthwith set to work preparing 
them for the coals. I smoked on in 
silence. The spectre seemed to be a 
skilled cook, and after deftly broiling 
its supper, it offered me a share; I ac- 
cepted. It swallowed a huge mouthful 
and crunched with its teeth; the spell 
was broken, and I knew it for a man of 
flesh and blood. 

He gave his name as Reuben, and 
proved himself an excellent camping 
companion; in fact, he shot all the 
game, caught all the fish, made all the 
fires, and cooked all the food for us 
both. I proposed to him to stay and 
help me burn up the ruin, with the con- 
dition that when the last timber of the 
meeting-house was consumed, we should 
shake hands and depart, one to the east, 
one to the west, without a backward 
glance. ‘‘In that way we shall not in- 
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fringe upon each other’s personality,” 
I said. 

‘* Aoreed,’’ replied Reuben. 

He was a man of between fifty and 
sixty years, while I was on the sunny side 
of thirty; he was reserved, I was always 
generously affable; he was an excellent 
cook, while I— well, I wasn’t; he was 
taciturn, and so, in payment for the 
work he did, I entertained him with 
conversation, or rather monologue, in my 
most brilliant style. It took only two 
weeks to burn up the town, burned we 
never so slowly; at last it came the turn 
of the meeting-house, which now stood 
by itself in the vacant clearing. It was 
a cool September day; we cooked break- 
fast with the roof, dinner with the sides, 
supper with the odds and ends, and then 
applied a torch to the frame-work. Our 
last camp-fire was a glorious one. We 
lay stretched on our blankets, smoking 
and watching the glow. ‘*I wonder, 
now, who built the old shanty,’’ I said 
in a musing tone. 

“¢ Well,”’ replied Reuben, slowly, “ if 
you really want to know, I will tell you. 
I did.” 
oe You! ? 

“e Yes.”? 

“You did n’t do it alone? * 

‘* No; there were about forty of us.’’ 
*¢ Here? ” 

‘* Yes; here at Little Fishing.’’ 

‘* Little Fishing? ”’ 

‘Yes; Little Fishing Island. That 
the name of the place.’’ 

‘¢ How long ago was this? ’’ 

‘¢ Thirty years.’’ 

‘¢ Hunting and trapping, I suppose ?’’ 
‘* Yes; for the Northwest and Hud- 
son Bay companies.”’ 

‘¢ Was n’t a meeting-house an unusual 
accompaniment? ”’ 

** Most unusual.”’ 

‘* Accounted for in this case by ’? — 

‘* A woman.’’ 

‘© Ah!’? I said in a tone of relish; 
‘« then of course there is a story? ’’ 

re There ia.” 

‘¢ Out with it, comrade. I scarcely 
expected to find the woman and her 
story up here; but since the irrepressible 
creature would come, out with her by 
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all means. She shall grace our last pipe 
together, the last timber of our meeting- 
house, our last night on Little Fishing. 
The dawn will see us far from each 
other, to meet no more this side heaven. 
Speak then, O comrade mine! I am in 
one of my rare listening moods !”? 

I stretched myself at ease and waited. 
Reuben was a long time beginning, but 
I was too indolent to urge him. At 
length he spoke. 

*« They were a rough set here at Lit- 
tle Fishing, all the worse for being all 
white men; most of the other camps 
were full of half-breeds and Indians. 
The island had been a station away 
back in the early days of the Hudson 
Bay Company; it was a station for the 
Northwest Company while that lasted; 
then it went back to the Hudson, and 
stayed there until the company moved 
its forces farther to the north. It was 
not at any time a regular post; only a 
camp for the hunters. The post was 
farther down the lake. Oh, but those 
were wild days! You think you know 
the wilderness, boy; but you know noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. It makes me 
laugh to see the airs of you city gentle- 
men with your fine guns, improved fish- 
ing-tackle, elaborate paraphernalia, as 
though you were going to wed the whole 
forest, floating up and down the lake 
for a month or two in the summer! You 
should have seen the hunters of Little 
Fishing going out gayly when the mer- 
cury was down twenty degrees below 
zero, for a week in the woods. You 
should have seen the trappers wading 
through the hard snow, breast high, in 
the gray dawn, visiting the traps and 
hauling home the prey. There were all 
kinds of men here, Scotch, French, 
English, and American; all classes, the 
high and the low, the educated and the 
ignorant; all sorts, the lazy and the 
hard-working. One thing only they all 
had in common— badness. Some had 
fled to the wilderness to escape the law, 
others to escape order; some had chosen 
the wild life because of its wildness, 
others had drifted into it from sheer 
lethargy. This far northern border did 
not attract the plodding emigrant, the 
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respectable settler. Little Fishing held 
none of that trash; only a reckless set 
of fellows who carried their lives in their 
hands, and tossed them up, if need be, 
without a second thought.” 

‘« And other people’s lives without a 
third,’’ I suggested. 

‘« Yes; if they deserved it. But no- 
body whined; there wasn’t any non- 
sense here. The men went hunting and 
trapping, got the furs ready for the ba- 
teaux, ate when they were hungry, 
drank when they were thirsty, slept 
when they were sleepy, played cards 
when they felt like it, and got angry and 
knocked each other down whenever they 
chose. As I said before, there was n’t 
any nonsense at Little Fishing, — until 
she came.”’ 

‘¢ Ah! the she! ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, the Lady,—our Lady, as we 
called her. Thirty-one years ago; how 
long it seems! ”’ 

‘* And well it may,’’ I said. 
comrade, I was n’t born then! ’’ 

This stupendous fact seemed to strike 
me more than my companion; he went 
on with his story as though I had not 
spoken. 

‘One October evening, four of the 
boys had got into a row over the cards; 
the rest of us had come out of our wig- 
wams to see the fun, and were sitting 
around on the stumps, chafling them, 
and laughing; the camp-fire was burn- 
ing in front, lighting up the woods with 
a red glow for a short distance, and 
making the rest doubly black all around. 
There we all were, as I said before, 
quite easy and comfortable, when sud- 
denly there appeared among us, as 
though she had dropped from heaven, 
a woman! : 

‘* She was tall and slender, the fire- 
light shone full on her pale face and 
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dove-colored dress, her golden hair was . 


folded back under a little white cap, 
and a white kerchief lay over her 
shoulders; she looked spotless. I stared; 
I could scarcely believe my eyes; none 
of us could. There was not a white 
woman west of the Sault Ste. Marie. 
The four fellows at the table sat as if 
transfixed; one had his partner by the 
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throat, the other two were disputing 
over a point in the game. The lily lady 
glided up to their table, gathered the 
cards in her white hands, slowly, 
steadily, without pause or trepidation 
before their astonished eyes, and then, 
coming back, she threw the cards into 
the centre of the glowing fire. ‘ Ye 
shall not play away your souls,’ she 
said in a clear, sweet voice. ‘Is not 
the game sin? And its reward death? ’ 
And then, immediately, she gave us a 
sermon, the like of which was never 
heard before; no argument, no doctrine, 
just simple, pure entreaty. ‘For the 
love of God,’ she ended, stretching out 
her hands towards our silent, gazing 
group, ‘for the love of God, my broth- 
ers, try to do better.’ 

“We did try ; but it was not for the 
love of God. Neither did any of us 
feel like brothers. 

‘*She did not give any name; we 
called her simply our Lady, and she ac- 
cepted the title. A bundle carefully 
packed in birch-bark was found on the 
beach. ‘Is this yours?’ asked Black 
Andy. 

“¢¢Tt is,’ replied the Lady; and re- 
moving his hat, the black-haired giant 
carried the package reverently inside 
her lodge. For we had given her our 
best wigwam, and fenced it off with pine 
saplings so that it looked like a minia- 
ture fortress. The Lady did not suggest 
this stockade; it was our own idea, and 
with one accord we worked at it like 
beavers, and hung up a gate with a 
ponderous bolt inside. 

‘** Mais, ze can nevare farsen eet 
wiz her leetle fingares,’ said Frenchy, 
a sallow little wretch with a turn for 
handicraft; so he contrived a small 
spring which shot the bolt into place 
with a touch. The Lady lived in her 
fortress; three times a day the men 
carried food to her door, and, after tap- 
ping gently, withdrew again, stumbling 
over each other in their haste. ‘The 
Flying Dutchman, a stolid Holland-born 
sailor, was our best cook, and the pans 
and kettles were generally left to him; 
but now all wanted to try their skill, 
and the results were extraordinary. 
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‘¢¢ She ’s never touched that pudding, 
now,’ said Nightingale Jack, discon- 
tentedly, as his concoction of berries 
and paste came back from the fortress 
door. 

‘“*« She will starve soon, I think,’ 
remarked the Doctor, calmly; ‘to my 
certain knowledge she has not had an 
eatable meal for four days.’ And he 
lighted a fresh pipe. This was an aside, 
and the men pretended not to hear it; 
but the pans were relinquished to the 
Dutchman from that time forth. 

‘The Lady wore always her dove- 
colored robe, and little white cap, 
through whose muslin we could see the 
glimmer of her golden hair. She came 
and went among us like a spirit; she 
knew no fear; she turned our life in- 
side out, nor shrank from its vileness. 
It seemed as though she was not of 
earth, so utterly impersonal was her in- 
terest in us, so heavenly her pity. She 
took up our sins, one by one, as an an- 
gel might; she pleaded with us for our 
own lost souls, she spared us not, she 
held not back one grain of denunciation, 
one iota of future punishment. Some- 
times, for days, we would not see her; 
then, at twilight, she would glide out 
among us, and, standing in the light of 
the camp-fire, she would preach to us as 
though inspired. We listened to her; 
I do not mean that we were one whit 
better at héart, but still we listened to 
her, always. It was a wonderful sight, 
that lily face under the pine-trees, that 
spotless woman standing alone in the 
glare of the fire, while around her lay 
forty evil-minded, lawless men, not one 
of whom but would have killed his 
neighbor for so much as a disrespectful 
thought of her. 

‘So strange was her coming, so al- 
most supernatural her appearance in this 
far forest, that we never wondered oyer 
its cause, but simply accepted it as a 
sort of miracle; your thoroughly irre- 
sigious men are always superstitious. 
Not one of us would have asked a ques- 
tion, and we should never have known 
ner story had she not herself told it to 
us; not immediately, not as though it 
was of any importance, but quietly, 
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briefly, and candidly as a child. She 
came, she said, from Scotland, with a 
band of God’s people. She had always 
been in one house, a religious institution 
of some kind, sewing for the poor when 
her strength allowed it, but generally ill, 
and suffering much from pain in her 
head; often kept under the influence of 
soothing medicines for days together. 
She had no father or mother, she was 
only one of this band; and when they 
decided to send out missionaries to 
America, she begged to go, although but 
a burden; the sea voyage restored her 
health; she grew, she said, in strength 
and in grace, and her heart was as the 
heart of a lion. Word came to her from 
on high that she should come up into the 
northern lake-country and preach the 
gospel there; the band were going to the 
verdant prairies. She left them in the 
night, taking nothing but her clothing; 
a friendly vessel carried her north; she 
had preached the gospel everywhere. 
At the Sault the priests had driven her 
out, but nothing fearing, she went on 
into the wilderness, and so, coming part 
of the way in canoes, part of the way 
along shore, she had reached our far 
island. Marvelous kindness had she 
met with, she said; the Indians, the 
half-breeds, the hunters, and the trap- 
pers, had all received her, and helped 
her on her way from camp to camp. 
They had listened to her words also. 
At Portage they had begged her to stay 
through the winter, and offered to build 
her a little church for Sunday services. 
Our men looked at each other. Portage 
was the worst camp on the lake, notori- 
ous for its fights; it was a mining settle- 
ment. 

‘«* But I told them I must journey on 
towards the west,’ continued our Lady. 
‘Tam called to visit every camp on this 
shore before the winter sets in; I must 
soon leave you also.’ 

‘¢ The men looked at each other again; 
the Doctor was spokesman. ‘ But, my 
Lady,’ he said, ‘the next post is Fort 
William, two hundred and _ thirty-five 
miles away on the north shore.’ 

‘¢¢Tt is almost November; the snow 
will soon be six and ten feet deep. The 
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Lady could never travel through it — 
could she, now?’ said Black Andy, who 
had begun eagerly, but in his embar- 
rassment at the sound of his own voice, 
now turned to Frenchy and kicked him 
covertly into answering. 

‘*« Nevare!’ replied the Frenchman; 
he had intended to place his hand upon 
his heart to give emphasis to his word, 
but the Lady turned her calm eyes that 
way, and his grimy paw fell, its gallant- 
ry wilted. 

“*¢T thought there was one more 
camp,—at Burnt-Wood River,’ said 
our Lady in a musing tone. The men 
looked at each other a third time; there 
was a camp there, and they all knew it. 
But the Doctor was equal to the emer- 
gency. 

‘** That camp, my Lady,’ he said 
gravely, ‘that camp no longer exists!’ 
Then he whispered hurriedly to the rest 
of us, ‘It will be an easy job to clean it 
out, boys. We ’ll send over a party to- 
night; it’s only thirty-five miles.’ 

‘« We recognized superior genius; the 
Doctor was our oldest and deepest sin- 
ner. But what struck us most was his 
anxiety to make good his lie. Had it 
then come to this,—that the Doctor 
told the truth? 

“*The next day we all went to work 
to build our Lady a church; in a week 
it was completed. There goes its last 
cross-beam now into the fire; it was a 
solid piece of work, wasn’t it? Jt has 
stood this climate thirty years. I re- 
member the first Sunday service: we all 
washed, and dressed ourselves in the 
best we had; we scarcely knew each 
other, we were so fine. The Lady was 
pleased with the church, but yet she had 
not said she would stay all winter; we 
were still anxious. How she preached 
to us that day! We had made a sereen 
of young spruces set in boxes, and her 
figure stood out against the dark green 
background like a thing of light. Her 
silvery voice rang through the log 
temple, her face seemed to us like a 
star. She had no color in her cheeks at 
any time; her dress, too, was colorless. 
Although gentle, there was an iron in- 
flexibility about her slight, erect form. 
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We felt, as we saw her standing there, 
that if need be she would walk up to the 
lion’s jaws, the cannon’s mouth, with a 
smile. She took a little book from her 
pocket and read to us a hymn: ‘ Oh 
come, all ye faithful,’ the old ‘ Adeste 
Fideles.” Some of us knew it; she 
sang, and gradually, shamefacedly, voices 
joined in. It was a sight to see Night- 
ingale Jack solemnly singing away about 
‘choirs of angels;’ but it was a treat to 
hear him, too, —what a voice he had! 
Then our Lady prayed, kneeling down 
on the little platform in front of the 
evergreens, clasping her hands, and lift- 
ing her eyes to heaven. We did not 
know what to do at first, but the Doctor 
gave us a severe look and bent his head, 
and we all followed his lead. 

‘““When service was over and the 
door opened, we found that it had been 
snowing; we could not see out through 
the windows because white cloth was 
nailed over them in place of glass. 

“«* Now, my Lady, you will have to 
stay with us,’ said the Doctor. We all 
gathered around with eager faces. 

“¢* Do you really believe that it will be 
for the good of your souls?’ asked the 
sweet voice. 

‘« The Doctor believed —for us all. 

‘** Do you really hope?’ 

‘¢ The Doctor hoped. 

‘*¢ Will you try to do your best?’ 

‘¢ The Doctor was sure he would. 

‘¢ ¢T will,’ answered the Flying Dutch- 
man earnestly. ‘I moost not fry de meat 
any more; I moost broil!’ 

‘* For we had begged him for months 
to broil, and he had obstinately refused; 
broil represented the good, and fry the 
evil, to his mind; he came out for the 
good according to his light; but none 
the less did we fall upon him behind the 
Lady’s back, and cuff him into silence. 

‘* She stayed with us all winter. You 
don’t know what the winters are up 
here; steady, bitter cold for seven 
months, thermometer always below, the 
snow dry as dust, the air like a knife. 
We built a compact chimney for our 
Lady, and we cut cords of wood into 
small, light sticks, easy for her to lift, 
and stacked them in her shed; we lined 
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her lodge with skins, and we made oil 
from bear’s fat and rigged up a kind of 
lamp for her. We tried to make can- 
dles, I remember, but they would not 
run straight; they came out hump- 
backed and sidling, and burned them- 
selves to wick in no time. Then we 
took to improving the town. We had 
lived in all kinds of huts and lean-to 
shanties; now nothing would do but 
regular log-houses. If it had been sum- 
mer, I don’t know what we might not 
have run to in the way of piazzas and 
fancy steps; but with the snow five feet 
deep, all we could accomplish was a plain, 
square log-house, and even that took our 
whole force. The only way to keep the 
peace was to have all the houses exactly 
alike; we laid out the three streets, and 
built the houses, all facing the meeting- 
house, just as you found them.”’ 

«« And where was the Lady’s lodge? ”’ 
I asked, for I recalled no stockaded 
fortress, large or small. 

My companion hesitated a moment. 
Then he said abruptly, ‘‘ It was torn 
down.’’ 

‘¢' Torn down!’’ I repeated. 
what ’? — 

Reuben waved his hand with a gest- 
ure that silenced me, and went on with 
his story. It came to me then for the 
first time, that he was pursuing the cur- 
rent of his own thoughts rather than en- 
tertaining me. I turned to look at him 
with a new interest. J had talked to 
him for two weeks, in rather a patroniz- 
ing way; could it be that affairs were 
now, at this last moment, reversed ? 

‘Tt took us almost all winter to build 
those houses,’’ pursued Reuben. ‘ At 
one time we neglected the hunting and 
trapping to such a degree, that the Doc- 
tor called a meeting and expressed his 
opinion. Ours was a voluntary camp, 
in a measure, but still we had formally 
agreed to get a certain amount of skins 
ready for the bateaux by early spring; 
this agreement was about the only real 
bond of union between us. Those whose 
houses were not completed scowled at 
the Doctor. 

-** Do you suppose I’m going to live 
like an Injun when the other fellows has 
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regular houses?’ inquired Black Andy 
with a menacing air. 

«« « By no means,’ replied the Doctor, 
blandly. ‘My plan is this: build at 
night.’ 

se At night? ? 

‘© ¢ Yes; by the light of pine fires.’ 

‘© We did. After that, we faithfully 
went out hunting and trapping as long 
as daylight lasted, and then, after sup- 
per, we built up huge fires of pine logs, 
and went to work on the next house. 
Tt was a strange picture: the forest deep 
in snow, black with night, the red glow 
of the great fires, and our moving figures 
working on as complacently as though 
daylight, balmy air, and the best of 
tools, were ours. 

«© The Lady liked our industry. She 
said our new houses showed that the 
‘new cleanliness of our inner man re- 
quired a cleaner tabernacle for the 
outer.” I don’t know about our inner 
man, but our outer was certainly much 
cleaner, 

«« One day the Flying Dutchman made 
one of his unfortunate remarks. ‘ De 
boys t’inks you'll like dem better in 
nize houses,’ he announced when, hap- 
pening to pass the fortress, he found the 
Lady standing at her gate gazing at the 
work of the preceding night. Several 
of the men were near enough to hear 
him, but too far off to kick him into 
silence as usual; but they glared at him 
instead. The Lady looked at the speak- 
er with her dreamy, far-off eyes. 

‘¢¢ De boys t’inks you like dem,’ be- 
gan the Dutchman again, thinking she 
did not comprehend; but at that instant 
he caught the combined glare of the six 
eyes, and stopped abruptly, not at all 
knowing what was wrong, but sure there 
was something. 

««¢Like them,’ repeated the Lady 
dreamily; ‘yea, I do like them. Nay, 
more, I love them. Their souls are as 
dear to me as the souls of brothers.’ 

«¢¢ Say, Frenchy, have you got a 
sister?’ said Nightingale Jack confi- 
dentially, that evening. 

‘¢ « Mais oui,’ said Frenchy. 

«©¢ You think all creation of 
suppose? ’ 
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‘©¢ We ficht like four cats and one 
dog; she is the cats,’ said the French- 
man concisely. 

‘¢¢ You don’t say so!’ replied Jack. 
‘Now, I never had a sister, —but I 
thought perhaps’— He paused, and 
the sentence remained unfinished. 

‘“ The Nightingale and I were house- 
mates. We sat late over our fire not 
long after that; I gave a gigantic yawn. 
‘This lifting logs half the night is 
enough to kill one,’ I said, getting out 
my jug. ‘Sing something, Jack. It’s 
along time since I’ve heard anything 
but hymns.’ 

‘¢ Jack always went off as easily as a 
music-box: you had only to wind him 
up; the jug was the key. I soon had 
him in full blast. He was giving out 


‘The minute gun at sea — the minute gun at sea,’ 


with all the pathos of his tenor voice, 
when the door burst open and the whole 
population rushed in upon us. 

‘“«¢ What do you mean by shouting 
this way, in the middle of the night?’ 

‘¢« Shut up your howling, Jack.’ 

*¢¢ How do you suppose any one can 
sleep?’ 

‘¢¢Tt’s a disgrace to the camp!’ 

‘“* ¢ Now then, gentlemen,’ I replied, 
for my blood was up (whisky, perhaps), 
‘is this my house, or isn’t it? If I 
want music, I’ll have it. Time was 
when you were not so particular.’ 

‘Tt was the first word of rebellion. 
The men looked at each other, then at 
me. 

‘**T ll go and ask her if she objects,’ 
I continued boldly. 

‘©¢No, no. You shall not.’ 

‘¢* Let him go,’ said the Doctor, who 
stood smoking his pipe on the outskirts 
of the crowd. ‘ It is just as well to have 
that point settled now. The Minute 
Gun at Sea is a good moral song in 
its way, —a sort of marine missionary 
affair.’ 

‘*So I started, the others followed; 
we all knew that the Lady watched late; 
we often saw the glimmer of her lamp 
far on towards morning. It was burning 
now. The gate was fastened, I knocked; 
no answer. I knocked again, and yet a 
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third time; still, silence. The men 
stood off at a little distance and waited. 
‘She shall answer,’ I said angrily, and 
going around to the side where the 
stockade came nearer to the wall of the 
lodge, I knocked loudly on the close-set 
saplings. For answer I thought I heard 
a low moan; I listened, it came again. 
My anger vanished, and with a mighty 
bound I swung myself up to the top 
of the stockade, sprung down inside, 
ran around, and tried the door. It was 
fastened; I burst it open and entered. 
There, by the light of the hanging lamp, 
I saw the Lady on the floor, apparently 
dead. I raised her in my arms; her 
heart was beating faintly, but she was 
unconscious. I had seen many faint- 
ing fits; this was something different; 
the limbs were rigid. I laid her on the 
low couch, loosened her dress, bathed 
her head and face in cold water, and 
wrenched up one of the warm hearth- 
stones to apply to her feet. I did not 
hesitate; I saw that it was a dangerous 
case, something like a trance or an ‘ ec- 
stasis.’ Somebody must attend to her, 
and there were only men to choose from. 
Then why not I? 

‘*T heard the others talking outside; 
they could not understand the delay; 
but I never heeded, and kept on my 
work. ‘To tell the truth, I had studied 
medicine, and felt a genuine enthusiasm 
over a rare case. Once my patient 
opened her eyes and looked at me, then 
she lapsed away again into unconscious- 
ness in spite of all my efforts. At last 
the men outside came in, angry and 
suspicious; they had broken down the 
gate. There we all stood, the whole 
forty of us, around the deathlike form 
of our Lady. 

“* What a night it was! To give her 
air, the men camped outside in the snow 
with aline of pickets in whispering dis- 
tance from each other from the bed to 
their anxious group. Two were de- 
tailed to help me—the Doctor (whose 
title was a sareastie D. D.) and Jimmy, 
a gentle little man, excellent at bandag- 
ing broken limbs. Every vial in the 
camp was brought in — astonishing lo- 
tions, drops, and balms; each man pro- 
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duced something; they did their best, 
poor fellows, and wore out the night 
with their anxiety. At dawn our Lady 
revived suddenly, thanked us all, and 
assured us that she felt quite well again; 
the trance was over. ‘It was my old 
enemy,’ she said, ‘the old illness of 
Scotland, which I hoped had left me 
forever. But I am thankful that it is 
no worse; I have come out of it witha 
clear brain. Sing a hymn of thankful- 
ness for me, dear friends, before you 
go.’ 

‘“Now, we sang on Sunday in the 
ehurch; but then she Jed us, and we 
had a kind of an idea that after all she 
did not hear us. But now, who was to 
lead us? We stood awkwardly around 
the bed, and shuffled our hats in our 
uneasy fingers. The Doctor fixed his 
eyes upon the Nightingale; Jack saw it 
and cowered. ‘ Begin,’ said the Doctor 
in a soft voice; but gripping him in the 
back at the same time with an ominous 
clutch. 

‘“*¢T don’t know the words,’ faltered 
the unhappy Nightingale. 

** Now thank we all our God, 

With hearts and hands and yoices,’ 
began the Doctor, and repeated Luther’s 
hymn with perfect accuracy from be- 
ginning to end. ‘ What will happen 
next? The Doctor knows hymns!’ we 
thought in profound astonishment. But 
the Nightingale had begun, and grad- 
ually our singers joined in; I doubt 
whether the grand old choral was ever 
sung by such a company before or since. 
There was never any further question, 
by the way, about that minute gun at 
sea; it stayed at sea as far as we were 
concerned. 

‘Spring came, the faltering spring of 
Lake Superior. I won’t go into my own 
story, but such as it was, the spring 
brought it back to me with new force. 
I wanted to go,—and yet I didn’t. 
‘Where,’ do you ask? To see her, 
of course —a woman, the most beauti- 
ful — well, never mind all that. To be 
brief, I loved her; she scorned me; I 
thought I had learned to hate her — 
but —I wasn’t sure about it now. I 
kept myself aloof from the others and 
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gave up my heart to the old sweet, 
bitter memories; I did not even go to 
church on Sundays. But all the rest 
went; our Lady’s influence was as great 
as ever. I could hear them singing; they 
sang better now that they could have 
the door open; the pent-up feeling used 
to stifle them. The time for the ba- 
teaux drew near, and I noticed that 
several of the men were hard at work 
packing the furs in bales, a job usually 
left to the voyageurs who came with the 
boats. ‘ What’s that for?’ I asked. 

‘«* You don’t suppose we’re going to 
have those bateaux rascals camping on 
Little Fishing, do you?’ said Black 
Andy scornfully. ‘Where are your 
wits, Reub?’ 

‘« And they packed every skin, rafted 
them all over to the mainland, and 
waited there patiently for days, until 
the train of slow boats came along and 
took off the bales; then they came back 
in triumph. ‘Now we’re secure for 
another six months,’ they said, and be- 
gan to lay out a park, and gardens for 
every house. The Lady was fond of 
flowers; the whole town burst into 
blossom. ‘The Lady liked green grass; 
all the clearing was soon turfed over 
like a lawn. ‘The men tried the ice-cold 
lake every day, waiting anxiously for 
the time when they could bathe. ‘There 
was no end to their cleanliness; Black 
Andy had grown almost white again, 
and Frenchy’s hair shone like oiled silk. 

‘The Lady stayed on, and all went 


well. But, gradually, there came a 
discovery. The Lady was changing — 


had changed! Gradually, slowly, but 
none the less distinctly to the eyes that 
knew her every eyelash. A little more 
hair was visible over the white brow, 
there was a faint color in the cheeks, a 
quicker step; the clear eyes were some- 
times downcast now, the steady voice 
softer, the words at times faltering. In 
the early summer the white cap van- 
ished, and she stood among us crowned 
only with her golden hair; one day she 
was seen through her open door sewing 
on a white robe! The men noted all 
these things silently; they were even a 
little troubled as at something they did 
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not understand, something beyond their 
reach. Was she planning to leave 
them? 

‘««Jt’s my belief she ’s getting ready 
to ascend right up into heaven,’ said 
Salem. 

‘* Salem was a little ‘ wanting,’ as it 
is called, and the men knew it; still, 
his words made an impression. They 
watched the Lady with an awe which 
was almost superstitious; they were 
troubled and knew not why. But the 
Lady bloomed on. I did not pay much 
attention to all this; but I could not 
help hearing it. My heart was moody, 
full of its own sorrows; I secluded my- 
self more and more. Gradually I took 
to going off into the mainland forests for 
days on solitary hunting expeditions. 
The camp went on its way rejoicing; 
the men succeeded, after a world of 
trouble, in making a fountain which 
actually played, and they glorified them- 
selves exceedingly. The life grew quite 
pastoral. There was talk of importing 
a cow from the East, and a messenger 
was sent to the Sault for certain choice 
supplies against the coming winter. 
But, in the late summer, the whisper 
went round again that the Lady had 
changed, this time for the worse. She 
looked ill, she drooped from day to day; 
the new life that had come to her van- 
ished, but her former life was not re- 
stored. She grew silent and sad, she 
strayed away by herself through the 
woods, she scarcely noticed the men 
who followed her with anxious eyes. 
Time passed, and brought with it an 
undercurrent of trouble, suspicion, and 
anger. Everything went on as before; 
not one habit, not one custom was al- 
tered; both sides seemed to shrink from 
the first change, however slight. The 
daily life of the camp was outwardly 
the same, but brooding trouble filled 
every heart. There was no open dis- 
cussion, men talked apart in twos and 
threes; a gloom rested over everything, 
but no one said, ‘ What is the matter?’ 

‘““There was a man among us—J 
have not said much of the individual 
characters of our party, but this man 
was one of the least esteemed, or rather 
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liked; there was not much esteem of 
any kind at Little Fishing. Little was 
known about him; although the young- 
est man in the camp, he was a mooning, 
brooding creature, with brown hair and 
eyes and a melancholy face. He was 
n’t hearty and whole-souled, and yet he 
wasn’t an out and out rascal; he was 
n’t a leader, and yet he was n’t follower 
either. He would n’t be; he was like 
a third horse, always. There was no 
goodness about him; don’t go to fancy- 
ing that that was the reason the men 
did not like him, he was as bad as they 
were, every inch! He never shirked 
his work, and they couldn’t get a 
handle on him anywhere; but he was 
just —unpopular. The why and the 
wherefore are of no consequence now. 
Well, do you know what was the sus- 
picion that hovered over the camp? It 
was this: our Lady loved that man! 

‘‘Tt took three months for all to see 
it, and yet never a word was spoken. 
All saw, all heard; but they might have 
been blind and deaf for any sign they 
gave. And the Lady drooped more and 
more. 

‘« September came, the fifteenth; the 
Lady lay on her couch, pale and thin; 
the door was open and a bell stood be- 
side her, but there was no line of pick- 
ets whispering tidings of her state to an 
anxious group outside. ‘The turf in the 
three streets had grown yellow for want 
of water, the flowers in the little gar- 
dens had drooped and died, the fountain 
was choked with weeds, and the inte- 
riors of the houses were all untidy. It 
was Sunday, and near the hour for 
service; but the men lounged about, 
dingy and unwashed. 

‘©¢ An’t you going to church?’ said 
Salem, stopping at the door of one of 
the houses; he was dressed in his best, 
with a flower in his button-hole. 

‘“©¢ See him now! See the fool,’ said 
Black Andy. ‘He’s going to church, 
he is! And where ’s the minister, Sa- 
lem? Answer me that!’ 

‘© ¢Why, —in the church, I suppose,’ 
replied Salem vacantly. 

‘¢* No, she an’t; not she! She’s at 
home, a-weeping, and a-wailing, and 
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a-ger-nashing of her teeth,’ replied Andy 
with bitter scorn. 

‘¢* What for?’ said Salem. 

“ «What for? Why, that’s the joke! 
Hear him, boys; he wants to know what 
for!’ 

‘©The loungers laughed, —a_ loud, 
reckless laugh. 

‘“** Well, I’m going any way,’ said 
Salem, looking wonderingly from one to 
the other; he passed on and entered the 
church. 

‘©«T say, boys, let’s have a high old 
time,’ cried Andy savagely. ‘ Let’s go 
back to the old way and have a jolly 
Sunday. Let’s have out the jugs and 
the cards and be free again!’ 

‘* The men hesitated; ten months and 
more of law and order held them back. 

‘«¢ What are you afraid of?’ said 
Andy. ‘ Not of a canting hypocrite, I 
hope. She’s fooled us long enough, I 
say. Come on!’ He brought out a 
table and stools, and produced the long 
unused cards and a jug of whisky. 
‘Strike up, Jack,’ he cried; ‘give us 
old Fiery-Eyes.’ 

‘¢ The Nightingale hesitated. Fiery- 
Eyes was a rollicking drinking song; 
but Andy put the glass to his lips and 
his scruples vanished in the tempting 
aroma. He began at the top of his 
voice, partners were chosen, and, trem- 
bling with excitement and impatience, 
like prisoners unexpectedly set free, the 
men gathered around, and made their 
bets. 

‘¢¢ What born fools we’ve been,’ 
said Black Andy, laying down a card. 

“© Yes,’ replied the Flying Dutch- 
man, ‘porn fools!’ And he followed 
suit. 

‘¢But a thin white hand came down 
on the bits of colored pasteboard. It 
was our Lady. With her hair dis- 
ordered, and the spots of fever in her 
cheeks, she stood among us again; but 
not as of old. Angry eyes confronted 
her, and Andy wrenched the cards from 
her grasp. ‘No, my Lady,’ he said 
sternly; ‘never again!’ 

‘©The Lady gazed from one face to 
the next, and so all around the circle; 
all were dark and sullen. Then she 
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bowed her head upon her hands and 
wept aloud. 

‘There was a sudden shrinking away 
on al] sides, the players rose, the cards 
were dropped. But the Lady glided 
away, weeping as she went; she entered 
the church door and the men could see 
her taking her accustomed place on the 
platform. One by one they followed; 
Black Andy lingered till the last, but 
he came. The service began, and went 
on falteringly, without spirit, with pal- 
pable fears of a total breaking down 
which never quite came; the Nightin- 
gale sang almost alone, and made sad 
work with the words; Salem joined in 
confidently, but did not improve the 
sense of the hymn. The Lady was 
silent. But when the ‘time for the 
sermon came, she rose and her voice 
burst forth. 

‘¢¢ Men, brothers, what have I done? 
A change has come over the town, a 
change has come over your hearts. You 
shun me! What have I done?’ 

‘« There was a grim silence; then the 
Doctor rose in his place and answered: 

‘¢< Only this, madam. You have 
shown yourself to be a woman.’ 

‘¢¢ And what did you think me?’ 

set A saint.’ 

‘¢¢ God forbid!’ said the lady, ear- 
nestly. ‘I never thought myself one.’ 

*« ¢ T know that well. But you were 
a saint tous; hence your influence. It 
is gone.’ 

‘¢« Ts it all gone?’ asked the Lady, 
sadly. 

“©¢ Yes. Do not deceive yourself; 
we have never been one whit better 
save through our love for you. We 
held you as something high above our- 
selves; we were content to worship you.’ 

‘“*«¢Oh no, not me!’ said the Lady, 
shuddering. 

“«¢ Yes, you, you alone! But— our 
idol came down among us and showed 
herself to be but common flesh and 
blood! What wonder that we stand 
aghast? What wonder that our hearts 
are bitter? What wonder (worse than 
all!) that when the "awe has quite van- 
ished, there is strife for the beautiful 
image fallen from its niche? ’ 
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«‘The Doctor ceased, and turned 
away. The Lady stretched out her 
hands towards the others; her face was 
deadly pale, and there was a bewildered 
expression in her eyes. 

‘¢¢ Oh, ye for whom I have prayed, 
for whom I have struggled to obtain a 
blessing, — ye whom I have loved so, — 
do ye desert me thus?’ she cried. 

«*¢ You have deserted us,’ answered 
a voice. 

‘6 ¢]T have not.’ 

“© You have,’ cried Black Andy, 
pushing to the front. ‘ You love that 
Mitchell! Deny it if you dare!’ 

‘¢ There was an irrepressible murmur, 
then a sudden hush. The angry sus- 
picion, the numbing certainty had found 
voice at last; the secret was out. All 
eyes, which had at first closed with the 
shock, were now fixed upon the solitary 
woman before them; they burned like 
coals. 

“©¢ Do 1?’ murmured the Lady, with 
a strange questioning look that turned 
from face to face. ‘Do 1?— Great 
God! Ido.’ She sank upon her knees 
and buried her face in her tvembling 
hands. ‘ The truth has come to me at 
last —I do!’ 

‘¢ Her voice was a mere whisper, but 
every ear heard it, and every eye saw 
the crimson rise to the forehead and 
redden the white throat. 

‘«For a moment there was silence, 
broken only by the hard breathing of 
the men. Then the Doctor spoke. 

‘©¢Go out and bring him in,’ he 
cried. ‘ Bring in this Mitchell! It seems 
he has other things to do, — the block- 
head!’ 

«© Two of the men hurried out. 

‘©¢He shall not have her,’ shouted 
Black Andy. ‘My knife shall see to 
that!’ And he pressed close to the 
platform. A great tumult arose, men 
talked angrily and clenched their fists, 
voices rose and fell together: ‘ He shall 
not have her — Mitchell! Mitchell!’ 

‘©¢The truth is, each one of you 
wants her himself,’ said the Doctor. 

‘* There was a sudden silence, but 
every man eyed his neighbor jealously; 
Black Andy stood in front, knife in 
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hand, and kept guard. The Lady had 
not moved; she was kneeling, with her 
face buried in her hands. 

‘«¢] wish to speak to her,’ said the 
Doctor, advancing. 

“©¢ You shall not,’ cried Andy, fierce- 
ly interposing. 

‘¢¢ You fool! I love her this moment 
ten thousand times more than you do. 
But do you suppose I would so much 
as touch a woman who loved another 
man ?? 

‘The knife dropped; the Doctor 
passed on and took his place on the 
platform by the Lady’s side. The tu- 
mult began again, for Mitchell was seen 
coming in the door between his two 
keepers. 

‘¢¢ Mitchell! Mitchell!’ rang angrily 
through the church. 

‘*¢ Look, woman!’ said the Doctor, 
bending over the kneeling figure at his 
side. She raised her head and saw the 
wolfish faces below. 

‘¢¢ They have had ten months of your 
religion,’ he said. 

“Tt was his revenge. 
but he loved her. 

‘‘In the mean time the man Mitchell 
was hauled and pushed and tossed for- 
ward to, the platform by rough hands 
that longed to throttle him on the way. 
At last, angry himself, but full of won- 
der, he confronted them, this crowd 
of comrades suddenly turned madmen! 
‘What does this mean?’ he asked. 

‘© Mean! mean!’ shouted the men; 
‘a likely story! He asks what this 
means!’ And they laughed boister- 
ously. 

‘The Doctor advanced. 
this woman,’ he said. 

**«T see our Lady.’ 

‘¢¢ Our Lady no longer; only a wom- 
an like any other, —weak and fickle. 
Take her, — but begone.’ 

««* Take her!’ repeated Mitchell, be- 
wildered. *Take our Lady! And 
where?’ 

‘©¢ Bool! Liar! Blockhead!’ shouted 
the crowd below. 

‘«¢ The truth is simply this, Mitchell,’ 
continued the Doctor, quietly. ‘We 
herewith give you up our Lady, — ours 
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no longer; for she has just confessed, 
openly confessed, that she loves you.’ 

‘* Mitchell started back. ‘ Loves me!’ 

&o ¢'Ves.” 

‘‘Black Andy felt the blade of his 
knife. ‘He’ll never have her alive,’ 
he muttered. 

“© But,’ said Mitchell, bluntly con- 
fronting the Doctor, ‘ I don’t want her.’ 

“¢* You don’t want her?’ 

“*¢T don’t love her.’ 

*¢¢ You don’t love her?’ ; 

‘¢¢Not in the least,’ he replied, 
growing angry, perhaps at himself. 
‘What is she to me? Nothing. A 
very good missionary, no doubt; but I 
don’t fancy woman-preachers. You 
may remember that J never gave in to 
her influence; J was never under her 
thumb. J was the only man in Little 
Fishing who cared nothing for her!’ 

‘** And that is the secret of her lik- 
ing,’ murmured the Doctor. ‘OQ wom- 
an! woman! the same the world over!” 

‘In the mean time the crowd had 
stood stupefied. 

‘¢* We does not love her!’ they said 
to each other; ‘he does not want her!’ 

‘* Andy’s black eyes gleamed with 
joy; he swung himself up on to the 
platform. Mitchell stood there with 
face dark and disturbed, but he did not 
flinch. Whatever his faults, he was no 
hypocrite. ‘I must leave this to-night,’ 
he said to himself, and turned to go. 
But quick as a flash our Lady sprang 
from her knees and threw herself at his 
feet. ‘You are going,’ she cried. ‘I 
heard what you said, — you do not love 
me! But take me with you, —oh, take 
me with you! Let me be your servant 
—your slave — anything — anything, 
so that I am not parted from you, my 
lord and master, my only, only love!’ 

‘* She clasped his ankles with her 
thin, white hands, and laid her face on 
his dusty shoes. 

‘*The whole audience stood dumb 
before this manifestation of a great love. 
Enraged, bitter, jealous as was each 
heart, there was not a man but would 
at that moment have sacrificed his own 
love that she might be blessed. Even 
Mitchell, in one of those rare  spirit- 
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flashes when the soul is shown bare in 
the lightning, asked himself, ‘ Can I not 
love her?’ But the soul answered, 
‘No.’ He stooped, unclasped the cling- 
ing hands, and turned resolutely away 

‘©¢ You are a fool,’ said the Doctor. 
‘No other woman will ever love you as 
she does.’ 

‘** T know it,’ replied Mitchell. 

‘*He stepped down from the plat- 
form and crossed the church, the silent 
crowd making a way for him as he 
passed along; he went out into the sun- 
shine, through the village, down to- 
wards the beach,—they saw him no 
more. 

‘©The Lady had fainted. The men 
bore her back to the Jodge and tended 
her with gentle care one week — two 
weeks — three weeks. Then she died. 

‘“* They were all around her; she 
smiled upon them all, and called them 
all by name, bidding them farewell. 
‘Forgive me,’ she whispered to the 
Doctor. The Nightingale sang a hymn, 
sang as he had never sung _ before. 
Black Andy knelt at her feet. For 
some minutes she lay scarcely breath- 
ing; then suddenly she opened her fad- 
ing eyes. ‘ Friends,’ she murmured, ‘I 
am well punished. I thought myself 
holy, —I held myself above my kind, — 
but God has shown me I am the weak- 
est of them all.’ 

“<The next moment she was gone. 

‘<The men buried her with tender 
hands. Then, in a kind of blind fury 
against Fate, they tore down her empty 
lodge and destroyed its every fragment; 
in their grim determination they even 
smoothed over the ground and planted 
shrubs and bushes, so that the very 
location might be lost. But they did 
not stay to see the change. In a month 
the camp broke up of itself, the town 
was abandoned, and the island deserted 
for good and all; I doubt whether any 
of the men ever came back or even 
stopped when passing by. Probably I 
am the only one. Thirty years ago, — 
thirty years ago!’ 

‘* That Mitchell was a great fool,’’ I 
said, after a long pause. ‘‘The Doctor 
was worth twenty of him; for that 
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matter, so was Black Andy. I only 
hope the fellow was well punished for 
his stupidity.’ 

‘s He was.’’ 

‘©Oh, you kept track of him, did 
you?” 

‘Yes. He went back into the world, 
and the woman he loved repulsed him 
a second time, and with even more 
scorn than before.’’ 
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‘* Served him right.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps so; but after all, what 
could he do? Love is not made to 
order. He loved one, not the other; 
that was his crime. Yet, —so strange 
a creature is man, —he came back after 
thirty years, just to see our Lady’s 
grave.”’ 

‘What! Are you’? — 

‘¢ Tam Mitchell, — Reuben Mitchell.’’ 

Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


TROPIC MIDNIGHT. 


THE rain floats off; the crescent moon 
Holds in its cup a round of dusk, 
Like palm-buds in the month of June 
Just breaking through their vernal husk. 
Night-blooming agaves fill the sheaf, 
To catch the light distilled in showers, 
Till overflowing cup and leaf 
Its cluster breaks in midnight flowers. 


A sensuous stillness north and south 

And east and west, and just as sweet 
As seeds of pomegranate in the mouth, 

Or kisses when young lovers meet, 
Breaks in a low, sweet under-tone, 

Like brooks that grieve in beds of fern, 
As if by curve and pebble-stone 

The moon had spilled her silver urn. 


Its airy current fills and ripes 
The flower and fruit to wanton use; 
It blows the rush’s slender pipes, 
And rounds the purple fig with juice; 
Like merchants breaking kids of nard 
Or jars of olives, desert born, 
Pine-apples lift their prickled shard, 
And show the seeds of fragrant corn. 


Like Hebrew maids, the citrons hold 

Their pitchers to the vapor spring, 
* And fill the hollow rinds of gold 

With musky midnight’s flavoring. 

So once, I think, earth knew her Lord, 
Tn lands like these of palm and vine, 

When midnight gave the sweet accord 
That turned the water into wine. 
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CONEY 


New York, although not yet the 
largest city in the world, has the largest 
suburb in the world; Long Island, the 
name by which that suburb is appro- 
priately called, being about one hundred 
and twenty miles in length by twenty in 
breadth. There is hardly a town or vil- 
lage on Long Island, from Brooklyn to 
Babylon, from Patchogue to Montauk 
Point, from the oozy margin of the 
Sunswick to the beach at Rockaway, but 
is in some way or another conducive to 
the comfort and pleasures of dwellers in 
New York city. Viewed as a suburb, 
Long Island offers greater inducements 
to all sorts of comers, perhaps, than any 
other city outlet in the world. Brooklyn 
has its famous Heights, the palatial man- 
sions of which are owned, for the most 
part, by solid men of business, whom 
Mammon daily summons to the money 
markets of New York. Long Island 
has its game preserves, too, and the 
sporting clubs by whose efforts many of 
its brooks and ponds are kept stocked 
with speckled trout consist mainly of 
residents of New York city, or at least 
of persons whose business and interests 
are there. But all is not aristocratic in 
the vast suburb. Throughout the length 
and breadth of Long Island, in all its 
cities, towns, and hamlets, there flourish 
innumerable retreats that are dear to the 
democratic German heart. Umbrageous 
groves, sacred to Gambrinus, the Bacchus 
of lager-beer, are ready here all through 
the summer time for excursion parties, 
and hitherward resort many festive Ger- 
mans of New York, to pass the Sundays 
or afternoons of week-days in ponderous 
gayety under the shade of the spreading 
trees, accompanied by their wives and 
families. Then, the truly democratic 
sport furnished by the fast trotting-horse 
has long been a feature of Long Island, 
which possesses some of the oldest race- 
courses in the North. These, during 
the racing season, are thronged with 
visitors from the city, to each of whom 
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ISLAND. 


Long Island, from end to end and across 
its breadth, is simply an extensive suburb, 
excellently calculated by its natural ac- 
commodations of land and water for a 
holiday retreat from the work and tur- 
moil of the city. 

And among the least aristocratic 
features of the great suburb, none, per- 
haps, is more characteristic than Coney 
Island, the popular watering-place of 
New York city, to the people of which, 
the tradesmen, mechanics, and workers 
generally, it stands in the same relation 
that Long Branch does to the wealthier 
and more exclusive classes. The fact 
that it is within one hour’s journey from 
New York by steamboat, and but little 
more than that by the horse-cars from 
Brooklyn, renders Coney Island unfash- 
ionable, since its advantages are attain- 
able by all. Twelve years ago the facili- 
ties for reaching it were fewer than at 
present, as were the accommodations on 
the beach, and it is only within seven or 
eight years past that it has assumed the 
appearance of a great bathing-place now 
presented by it. Stretching out into the 
sea at the southwestern end of Long Isl- 
and, this desolate strip of barren sand- 
hills and shingly beach offers no attrac- 
tion beyond that of the surging of the 
great Atlantic upon its shore. It is 
separated from Long Island only by a 
narrow, marshy creek, thus being so in- 
distinctly an island that, whether ap- 
proaching it by land or by water, a stran- 
ger visiting it would hardly take it to 
be one. The origin of its name appears to 
be a matter of surmise rather than of tra- 
dition or record. Some guess that it is 
called Coney Island on account of the 
rabbits by which its sparse patches of 
brushwood are inhabited; but this can 
hardly be accepted as the origin of the 
name, seeing that the only rabbits to be 
found upon the island, which are of the 
domesticated kind, were introduced long 
after it was known to mariners and ex- 
plorers by the name. A better reason 
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is afforded by the topographical features 
of the island itself, which, a low delta 
about a mile and a half long by half a 
mile wide, and without shelter of any 
kind, has been blown by the winds into 
a series of truncated cones of fine sand. 
Thus the word ‘‘ coney,’’ allowable as 
an adjective, fitly characterizes the ap- 
pearance of the place. 

Very intermittent and scanty is the 
vegetation of Coney Island. Coarse, 
reedy grass, the blades of which are 
nearly as hard and sharp as those of 
steel weapons, grows grudgingly upon 
the hillocks of pearly white sand. In 
the little valleys between these spring 
tufts of stunted bay bushes, the leaves 
of whith have, in a slight degree, the 
flavor peculiar to the bay-tree of the 
West Indies. But these bay bushes of 
Coney Island do not ‘flourish like a 
green bay-tree,’’ being rather sere and 
yellow as to leaf. Yet visitors to the 
island gather sprigs from them, which 
they take to the city as trophies of their 
wild adventures in the sea of sand. 
Stunted cedars are to be seen here and 
there on the brows of the wind-beaten 
dunes. There are a few sheltered nooks 
among the hillocks where the ubiqui- 
tous ailantus-tree waves its feathery 
branches, in bold assertion of its ability to 
grow anywhere, irrespective of climate 
and soil. Here, in a spot sereened by the 
sand-hills from all winds, is a long, low 
cabin, something like a canal-boat, the 
bit of sandy ground on which it stands 
surrounded by a fence of hurdles. 
With the small sheds and out-houses 
standing near by, it presents the ap- 
pearance of a farm, which is enhanced 
by the numbers of pullets that run to and 
fro upon the premises, or stray away 
from it into the clumps of bay bushes in 
search of grasshoppers and other small 
game. In front of the cabin there is a 
row of ailantus-trees, which have al- 
ready gained a heicht of some fifteen 
or twenty feet. It is a peculiarity of all 
the trees and bushes on Coney Island 
that they bloom out riotously during the 
summer months with bathing outfits 
hung upon them to dry. Every dweller 
here is in the bathing interest, and al- 
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though the lowly cottage by the sea is 
the private residence of the gentleman 
who occupies it, yet his business mani- 
festly lies among the bathing-houses on 
the beach, as one can tell by the vest- 
ments that flutter from his clothes-lines 
and trees. One tree so rankly blos- 
soms with wonderfully short and shrunk- 
en dresses, as to suggest a spectacular 
transformation like that of the theatre, 
leading one to expect that human forms 
will bloom out like fruit on the branches, 
as soon as the blossoms peel off. At one 
point among the hillocks there lies a 
huddle of discarded bathing - houses, 
which, from the abandon with which 
they lean against one another, as well 
as from their evident inability to stand 
upright, suggest the idea that, on being 
dismissed from the service, they had 
come up suddenly from the beach and 
gone upon a spree. 

At the lower end of the island there 
is a wharf to which the steamboats 
come, and when one of them disgorges 
its contents, very motley is the crowd 
that winds its way from it along the 
rush-laid path that leads to the beach. 
The women and children usually out- 
number the men, and, as is generally 
the case in New York assemblages that 
do not rally round the standard of fash- 
ion, the German element is largely rep- 
resented in the throng. Family groups 
are always a feature here, the thrifty 
mothers carrying provision baskets, the 
Jars that protrude from which, having 
probably been emptied during the voy- 
age, are taken by the happy fathers to 
the bar of some beach hostelry, there 
to be replenished with lager-beer or 
something stronger, according to order. 
Holiday attire, not gay, but of the pic- 
nic kind, is the rule here —that is, 
among the respectable women, who are 
in the majority, though certain flaunting 
exceptions generally occur. The young- 
er women usually have their beaux with 
them, which is judicious, seeing that 
beach flirtation is not only compatible 
with learning to swim, but absolutely in- 
dispensable to the perfect acquisition of 
that useful accomplishment. Children ~ 
of all sizes are here, from the baby 
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whose bath is to be a bucket of sea- 
water, to the bigger ones who can floun- 
der about in the surf or swim upon the 
crested waves. Several flashy men are 
usually to be seen in the crowd; men 
with velvet coats, and having Alaska 
diamond pins stuck in the breasts of 
their filigree shirts; men curled and 
oiled within an inch of their wild lives. 
These are gamblers from New York, 
though they usually describe themselves 
as ‘*sports,’? and they do a stroke of 
business at the island in more ways than 
one. Small speculators with various 
wares for sale are usually among the 
passengers that come by the boat; and 
here is one of them who has posted him- 
self at a turn of the path, offering to 
the passers a variety of styles in very 
short bathing drawers carried in a card 
box. 

Wooden buildings of various colors 
and sizes crop up at intervals, a little 
way above high-water mark, all along 
the brown, curving beach. Near the 
landing is the old Pavilion, a large, 
windy frame building that has weath- 
ered the storms of the coast for many a 
year. Every pore in its planks, every 
joint, every crack, is thoroughly satu- 
rated with sand. Sand, instead of pep- 
per, appears to have been used in the 
compilation of its clam chowders and 
oyster stews; and it is here, of all 
places, that the sandwich appears to be 
most truthfully denoted by its time- 
honored name. Gilbert Davis, the orig- 
inal proprietor of the Pavilion, — dead 
now for some years, — used to be known 
as the ‘* Governor of Coney Island.” 
He may be remembered as a stoutish, 
elderly gentleman with spectacles, who 
sat out most of his life with a news- 
paper before him, his chair tilted back 
at an angle that brought his heels to a 
convenient elevation against some post 
or wall. Although the ‘ governor’’ 
has gone to his rest, the establishment 
is still carried on, and a very brisk busi- 
ness is done in it, during the height of 
the season, in catering to the wants of 
hungry bathers, not to mention the con- 
stant traffic in drinks, mixed and other- 
wise, at its breezy bar. It is to the 
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Pavilion that the passengers first crowd 
when a boat arrives at the wharf. 

Starting from the lower end of the 
island, and walking along the beach, 
one of the first things observable by the 
visitor is a series of small groups of 
men, gathered at intervals upon the 
shelving sand. On approaching one of 
these circles, the explorer will see in 
the centre of it a man provided with a 
bit of plank propped upon a crutch or 
leg stuck into the sand. This fellow 
is one of the beach gamblers by whom 
the place is infested during the bathing 
season, and for whose suppression moye- 
ments have been made year after year, 
but hitherto without success. He is 
manipulating three cards, which he 
shifts about with great rapidity, ‘* pat- 
tering’’ volubly all the time about his 
game, which he offers to back for any 
amount the spectators may see fit to 
‘“‘plank down.’? He keeps jingling 
heavy gold pieces to allure the unwary, 
and his display of greenbacks of all 
denominations is absolutely profuse. 
Presently the circle is joined by one of 
the flashy gentlemen in velvet and dia- 
monds who came down by the boat, and 
this person, producing a sheaf of green- 
backs, at once enters into a dispute 
with the dealer, whose proffered stake 
he covers, and of course wins. It ap- 
pears strange that the hollowness of 
this old trick of collusion does not put 
people on their guard, but the parting 
of the fool from his money seems to be 
a law of nature, illustrations of which 
are daily to be seen upon Coney Island 
beach. Young men who come down 
here to bathe frequently lose all the 
money they have about them to these 
thimble-rigging rascals, led away by the 
sight of the gold or greenbacks pocketed 
by some tawdry fellow who has the word 
‘* confederate ’’ branded everywhere on 
his brazen face. 

During the three summer months vast 
numbers of people are daily to be seen 
bathing all along the stretches of this 
beach. Out from the bathing-houses 
come tumbling, indiscriminately, men, 
women, and children, all of them dis- 
guised beyond any possibility of recog- 
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nition in their ‘wild attire.’”? The 
scene enables one to realize the notion 
of a lunatic asylum let loose, its inmates 
chasing each other with mad gesticula- 
tions about the shore and into the lapping 
surf. The women flap about in the water 
and scream like the fowls to which that 
element is natural; and some of them are 
strong swimmers, too, striking out bold- 
ly to a good distance from the beach. 
Numbers of the men lie wallowing for 
hours in the sand, in which they roll like 
wild beasts, rubbing it madly into their 
hair, and plastering themselves all over 
with it. Some of the bathers wear fancy 
dresses which they have brought with 
them. Here comes one in a striped 
black and white shirt with scanty draw- 
ers to match, and he is immediately 
hailed as a ‘‘zebray ’’ by one of the 
grovelers in the sand. The word spreads 
from mouth to mouth along the shore, 
until the striped gentleman is fain to 
seek an asylum beneath the friendly 
waves. The scene upon the beach and 
in the water alike is a very rough one, 
having nothing about it of the reserve 
that regulates manners at the more aris- 
tocratic summer resorts. 

Not unfrequently some of the small 
Arabs of New York and Brooklyn 
streets are to be seen here, paddling in 
the pools left by the tide in the sandy 
hollows of the beach. It is certain that 
none of these urchins could have come 
down either by horse-car or boat, as 
that kind of traveling would be quite 
beyond their means. They are pedes- 
trians through necessity, and have pad- 
ded it all the way down upon their little 
bare feet. Absolutely independent of 
the sea-beaten gentlemen who furnish 
bathing-dresses are these energetic pig- 
widgeons, whose only costume gener- 
ally consists of a fragmentary shirt and 
piecemeal trousers, the two garments, 
in some cases, being mysteriously com- 
bined into one. In this guise they 
splash into the pools or surf at some se- 
cluded point of the island, afterwards 
running about under the scorching sun 
until they are dry. Here, driven up 
stern-foremost on the beach, is the hull 
of a wrecked vessel, lettered on her 
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stern as the ‘‘ Polly Price, of Great 
Egg Harbor.’’ Into this the sea-water 
flows, affording a safe and commodious 
bath for a troop of these waifs from the 
city, who are plunging and flapping 
about in it like young ducks in a shower 
of rain. 

Towards the upper end of the island 
buildings occur more frequently, wooden 
structures, all of them, and several of 
considerable size. Most of these have 
been put up within two or three years 
past, and the beach at Wyckoff’s now 
presents somewhat the appearance of a 
village whose houses had been flurried 
by an alarm of fire or flood, and had 
run out of themselves in different direc- 
tions to ascertain the cause of the com- 
motion. The Wyckoffs were the orig- 
inal settlers of Coney Island, and it is 
not many years since they had a mo- 
nopoly of accommodations for visitors 
here. There are several generations of 
them here at present, all keeping beach 
hotels on a larger or smaller scale, with 
the collateral occupation of ‘running a 
chowder mill,’’ as the phrase goes here. 
A very conspicuous figure hereabouts, 
for many years, was the original Wyck- 
off, who died a centenarian but a short 
time since, and was the great-great- 
grandfather — or even more, I believe 
—of some of the younger ones of the 
name who cling faithfully to the sandy 
old tract. He was a very weird-look- 
ing old patriarch, was that Wyckoff, 
furrowed and yellow as the ‘‘ ribbed sea 
sand,’’ and, although bent nearly double 
by age and rheumatism, going to and 
fro about his home-buildings or after his 
cattle in the marsh with all the energy 
of a young man, until within a short 
time of his death. Sometimes he was 
to be seen mounted upon a sandy knoll, 
leaning upon a tall staff, with his long 
iron-gray hair waving in the wind, and 
shaking a lean, tawny finger to sea- 
ward, as though rebuking Neptune for 
some trespass committed upon the 
Wyckoff domain. One of the hotels 
here has a large lookout platform on its 
roof, which is sometimes used as a ball- 
room, and about which, during the ve- 
locipede mania, the bold riders of the 
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bicycle used to career with their un- 
bridled steeds. 

Each of these unsubstantial, airy hos- 
telries has near it an open shed, con- 
sisting merely of a roof supported by 
poles, and it is in this that the rites 
and mysteries of roasting the inevitable 
clam are carried on. ‘The artists who 
prepare the clam-roasts are generally 
stalwart negroes, to whose indolent, lei- 
surely habits the task appears to be well 
fitted. It is curious to observe with 
what mathematical precision yon corpu- 
lent darky, seated upon an inverted 
champagne basket, arranges the clams 
in solid squares, a form which he some- 
times varies—so that the monotony 
of the thing may not unsettle his mind 
—with circles, ovals, or fanciful crea- 
tions of elaborate design. Over these, 
when they have been properly packed, 
are placed heaps of dry brushwood, 
a quantity of which is always kept 
ready for use. When they have been 
set on fire, and the flames go crack- 
ling and wavering in the breeze, then 
the sable Soyer grins the grin of con- 
tentment, and, leaning back against his 
post, abandons himself to watching for 
the results of his toil, occasionally re- 
plenishing and arranging the fire with 
shovel and tongs. The savor from the 
roasting bivalves is an appetizing one, 
and Sambo frequently acknowledges the 
influence of it by helping himself pri- 
vately from the mathematical mess that 
has been arranged by his practiced 
hands. There is a story of a negro 
hereabouts who was so fond of clams 
cooked in this style that by the time the 
roast should have been ready it had dis- 
appeared, and the process of arrange- 
ment and burning had to be gone 
through over again. In the kitchens of 
the hotels clams are cooked in various 
other ways, but the roasting of them is 
always carried on in the open sheds, and 
it is very picturesque, with the fire, and 
the smoke, and the squatting darkies in 
their variegated attire and slouched 
hats. 

Until after darkness has well set in, 
there is some show of life along the beach, 
but only towards the head of the island, 
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in the hotels clustered at which many 
persons take up their residence for a 
part of the summer. The evening is 
the favorite time for bathing at this 
point, but, lower down, the beach is 
very quiet and deserted, as the last 
boat has taken its departure for the 
city long since, carrying away the last 
installment of the boisterous throng of 
bathers and wallowers in the sand, by 
whom the beach had been made lively 
throughout the afternoon. Desolation 
broods awfully dark and_ still over 
Coney Island at night, when all the 
lodgers in the beach houses have retired 
to rest after the fatigues of the day. 
It is then that the city man realizes the 
utter emptiness of life without gas and 
other modern conveniences. Fortunate 
is he if the combined influences of sea 
air and salt water, and the exercise nec- 
essarily taken by him during the day, 
enable him to sleep early and soundly, 
since otherwise his experience of Coney 
Island must be ever after associated 
with damp linen, penetrating sand, and, 
perchance, the chromatic exercises on 
a stridulous piano of some young miss 
who has remained late in the drawing- 
room of the beach hotel, with the fell 
purpose of continuing her musical edu- 
cation regardless of circumstances and 
place. 

It is at this cluster of hotels that the 
horse-cars from Brooklyn pull up and 
reverse; and hither, also, repair the nu- 
merous persons who come down from 
the city in their own conveyances, or 
in hired carriages. There are several 
excellent roads by which access is to be 
had to the head of the island, and, on 
fine afternoons during the season, these 
are thronged with vehicles, many of 
which are of the sporting kind, drawn 
by fast trotting-horses, the dust flying 
as they flash along, and the loud ‘ Hi! 
hi!’’ of the drivers ringing out in the 
air as they strive to pass each other 
with their nervous teams. Many of the 
most famous trotters of New York and 
its environs, trotters that have won 
renown in the Olympic dust of Harlem 
Lane, and gathered laurels on the 
regular tracks on which matches are 
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decided, are to be seen every summer 
day, spinning along the Coney Island 
plank road, or on some of the other 
lanes and roads that run between the 
island and Brooklyn. Along some of 
these roads there are numbers of way- 
side inns, most of which have sprung up 
within a few years past, to meet the 
‘demand for accommodation and refresh- 
ment that has resulted from the decided 
success of Coney Island as a popular 
summer resort. Several of these places 
look both snug and picturesque, em- 
bowered as they are amid luxuriant 
foliage, with flower-gardens about them, 
and signs setting forth their styles and 
titles dangling from posts planted by 
the side of the road. They are mostly 
patronized by men of the sporting class, 
livery-stable keepers and the like, whose 
talk is less of literature and theology 
than of horses, billiards, the prize-ring, 
city government, and offices of the sine- 
cure sort. Sunday is the great gala day 
for these as well as for the revelers who 
crowd to the island by boat or car, and 
on this account it may well be imagined 
that by no class of people is Sunday re- 
garded with greater favor than by the 
steamboat men, horse-car men, inn- 
keepers, and men who hire out dresses 
at the bathing-houses on the beach. 
The journey between Coney Island 
and Brooklyn by horse-car offers dis- 
advantages, one experience of which 
would be sufficient to deter many per- 
sons from trying it again. Except at 
very early morning these cars are 
crowded to excess, and, especially on 
the way back to the city, roughs of the 
worst New York type —and what can 
be worse than that? —not unfrequent- 
ly force their way into these vehicles. 
The wonder is how little the passengers 
generally, many of them women of re- 
spectable appearance, seem to be in- 
commoded by, or even disgusted at, 
the presence of these pernicious brutes. 
Here, now, soon after leaving the ter- 
minus at Coney Island, the conductor 
of the car stops it to take up three 
young men who have hailed him in 
terms that did not sound like blandish- 
ment. None of them are sober, and 
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one, a powerfully built young fellow of 
twenty or thereabouts, is so drunk that, 
as he is supported to the car by his two 
companions, his feet trail upon the 
ground. He is in his shirt-sleeves and 
has been fighting, for his features are 
battered ‘‘ out of drawing,’’ and his 
clothes are saturated with blood. In 
the breast of his shirt is stuck the 
*‘ diamond ’? pin, without which no 
New York rough ever considers him- 
self presentable to decent society, and 
his fingers, which are all bruised and 
excoriated, are loaded with cheap, taw- 
dry rings. There is no opposition what- 
ever made to the entrance of this fas- 
cinating trio into the car. The fight- 
ing rough is hustled into it by his com- 
panions and laid out upon a seat, every 
object touched by him in the car being 
immediately smeared with his blood. 
No person among the passengers — and 
they are by no means a rough-looking 
set — appears to consider the circum- 
stance an unusual one, or one to which 
exception should be taken. It seems 
from the testimony of the companions 
of the battered young man, whom one 
of them with pride avers to be ‘‘ a first- 
class bully of the Fourth Ward,’ that, 
while he was yet sober or partially so, 
he got into a roadside quarrel with one 
of a gang of negroes from the city, who 
were seeking for employment about the 
hotels on the island, and was badly 
thrashed by his opponent. Mortifi- 
cation at this drove him to drink, and 
hence his pleasing addition to the com- 
pany in the car. 

It will be seen from this brief account 
of a peculiar place, that Coney Island 
is more conspicuous for a rough side 
than for a smooth one. Its natural ad- 
vantages as a sea-bathing place for 
New York city are numerous, but they 
are counterbalanced by many circum- 
stances at present inseparable from it. 
Few things could be more shocking to 
the sensibilities of a fashionable New 
York family than to inquire whether 
they intended going to Coney Island 
for the season. Occasionally, indeed, 
a “heavy swell’? of the fashionable 
avenue will take a turn down there 
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with his team, ‘by way of a lark,’? count of things when he returns to the 
but he does this in the confidence that city includes nothing of Coney Island 
he is not likely to be brought face to with its vulgar associations and motley 
face with any of his set, and his ac- crowd. 


Charles Dawson Shanly. 


ANALOGIES. 


I LouNGE against my garden-gate; 

On one side heaven the sun hangs low; 
Down one side crawls the exhausted storm 
That flashed and crashed an hour ago. 

I lounge and see, with musing eye, 
Two roses and a butterfly. 


One is a sumptuous languid rose, 
That bows its heavy, lovely head, 
While each fresh petal’s velvet curve 
Burns with the same deep drowsy red; 
Circe her subtle self (who knows ?) 
Plotting new sorceries in a rose! 


One is a pale pure bloom, with leaves 
Like satin in their lustres mild, 
Half-closed, and faintlier flushed than looks 
The chaste palm of a little child; 
Or pink as some late sunsets are, 
That yearn to feel the evening star! 


The butterfly’s quick-quivering wings 
Wear each the blendings of such hues 
As lurk in some old tapestry’s 
Dim turmoil of golds, crimsons, blues; 
Wings where dull smoldering color lies, 
Lit richly with two peacock eyes! 


He cannot leave the great red rose; 
He flutters near it, loath to part 
From all the fragrant charm which girds 
That blood-drop warm from summer’s heart! 
And . . . on the pale rose, glimmering near, 
One rain-drop sparkles, like a tear! 
Edgar Fawcett. 
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THE NOVEL AND ITS FUTURE. 


ORIGINATING in the Greek romances 
of the fourth century, which were them- 
selves the offspring of decline, the novel 
— this losel of literature and outcast of 
the wise — finds itself, after a long and 
adventurous career, at the head of all 
literary forms for present popularity and 
power. Called forth as a servant, to 
amuse some idle intellects, it has at 
length become the master, the instruct- 
or, the educator of vast modern audi- 
ences composed of thinking and pro- 
gressive men. We must confess that, 
whatever our theoretic reverence for the 
drama, and whatever the triumphs it 
still achieves amongst us, the novel is 
still the more subtle, penetrative, and 
universal agent for the transmission of 
thought from poet to people. 

Ours is essentially a period of prose. 
Versification, it is true, is a wide- 
spread accomplishment in these days, 
and there are instances enough of gen- 
ius making it more than an accomplish- 
ment. But, on the whole, its frequency 
seems not so much to mark a strength- 
ening of its empire, as to emphasize 
the truth that things most in vogue are 
most in danger of deterioration. As the 
quantity of verse increases, the merit 
has a tendency to subside to a common 
level. Instead of fountains of song 
bursting freely from the hill-sides, the 
nineteenth century maintains a large 
reservoir of liquid verse from which we 
may draw unlimitedly. The means of 
rhythmie expression are perhaps more 
varied and more perfect than at any 
previous epoch; but they assist lyrical 
demonstration, for the most part, — 
dramatic, seldom. It is the dramatic 
forms, however, which give the most 
manifold delight. Dramas are the ca- 
thedrals of poetry; the lyric verse is 
their adornment, rising in pinnacles. 
But we do not build cathedrals nor 
write great dramas. The novel, there- 
fore, attracts to itself our chief energies. 
The novel is a portable drama, requir- 


ing no stage, no actors, no lights or 
scenery, and no fixed time of enact- 
ment. Moreover, as we shall presently 
see, it embraces a wide range of subjects 


“not fitted for the salient treatment of 


the playwright. It is, further, espe- 
cially adapted to the various and com- 
plex inner life of the modern world. 
The very finest things of which the 
novel is now capable are rather caleu- 
lated, in their delicate profundity, for 
private perusal than public recitation. 
There is a refined emanation from them 
which can be appreciated in silence and 
solitude only, or with but a chosen list- 
ener or two at hand to share the influ- 
ence. But, if the vogue of verse be re- 
garded as an intimation of impending 
decline, it will be asked why the multi- 
plication of novels is not, in the same 
manner, to count for a sign of approach- 
ing decadence. That there is much 
danger of disaster to the novel is pre- 
cisely what I should like to have most 
clearly understood; but there are rea- 
sons favoring its immediate and efficient 
advance which either cannot be sup- 
plied, or are not equally operative in the 
case of lyric poetry. In the first place 
it is an organism of a higher type than 
the lyric, being essentially and substan- 
tially dramatic; and in the second place 
the popular demand supplies it with an 
immense stimulus, while the lyric is 
sustained by smaller audiences and less 
frequent opportunities of devotion from 
its servants. The drama could alone 
compete successfully with the novel; 
but to do so it must undergo reforms 
more weighty than those which are 
needful to the perfection of the novel. 
Let us, however, before attempting to 
cast the horoscope of the latter form, 
consider the technical differences of 
drama and novel more closely, with a 
view to determining their respective ad- 
vantages as artistic means. 

A convenient starting-point for the 
discussion is to be found in Goethe’s 
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utterance on the subject. In the fifth 
book of Wilhelm Meister, he observes: 
‘« The difference between these sorts of 
fiction lies not merely in their out- 
ward form; not merely in the circum- 
stance that the personages of the one 
are made to speak, while those of the 
other commonly have their history nar- 
rated for them. . . . But in the novel 
it is chiefly sentiments and events that 
are exhibited; in the drama it is char- 
acters and deeds. The novel must go 
slowly forward; and the sentiments of 
the hero must, by some means or other, 
restrain the tendency of the whole to 
cohclude. The drama, on the other 
hand, must hasten, and the character of 
the hero must press forward to the end: 
it does not restrain, but is restrained. 
The novel-hero must be passive; at 
least he must not be active in a high 
degree: in the dramatic one we look for 
activity and deeds.’’? But this defini- 
tion is certainly inadequate. In reality, 
it applies to the novel as practiced by 
Goethe and Rousseau, rather than to 
the stature of the novel altered and 
strengthened by recent developments in 
its history. It is patent that characters 
and deeds are as requisite in the mod- 
ern dramatically organized novel, as 
sentiments and events; and that they 
bear just the same relation to these as 
in the drama. We are far enough, 
also, from demanding that the novel 
shall ‘‘go slowly forward’? —a mode 
of locomotion sustained in Wilhelm 
Meister with almost fatal indefatigable- 
ness. Compression and swiftness, on 
the contrary, are becoming marked 
characteristics of this species of com- 
position. But it is important to ob- 
serve Goethe’s fundamental distinction, 
—that of the novel-hero’s passivity; 
for he is still at liberty to retain this at- 
titude whenever it may advantage him. 
And herein lies a special superiority of 
the novel over drama, in that it is thus 
fitted to exhibit the hero as the recipient 
of impressions only, — concentrating in 
him the phantasmagoric elaboration of 
all surrounding life through his individ- 
ual senses and perceptions; while, at 
any moment, his position may be re- 
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versed, so that his views of things shall 
no longer predominate, a purely dra- 
matic development being accorded to 
all alike. In this way a double order 
of effects lies open to the novelist. And 
it is from this source that the autobio- 
graphical novel derives a chief element 
of power; the suppression of internal 
history in every one but the first per- 
son leaving the characters of the rest 
to develop themselves in a wholly dra- 
matic manner. The means to this end, 
in the drama, are the aside and the so- 
liloquy. But people behind the foot- 
lights cannot find an escape for every 
significant emotion of a moment in 
asides; nor is facial expression always 
adequate to the occasion. Although 
of this latter resource it is only the in- 
tellectual effect which the novelist can 
convey, by those numerous brief, inde- 
scribable touches of intimation peculiar 
to his art; and although he surrenders 
the inexhaustible charm of actual im- 
personation, still his mode is the more 
natural. As for the soliloquy, that is 
a delicate instrument which must be 
used with the utmost care, — like the 
chemist’s centigrade-weight, which he 
dares not lift with the fingers for fear of 
diminishing its accurate poise by the 
slight wear and moisture of manual con- 
tact. 
* And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
‘To entertain these fuir, well-spoken days, 
I am determinéd to prove @ villain ’? — 

I confess this jars upon me. This so- 
liloquy of Richard’s seems inferior to 
those of Hamlet and Wolsey, not only 
in poetical qualities but in its dramatic 
value. The same sense of inconven- 
ience and unlikelihood attaches to the 
revery with which Iago closes the first 
act of Othello. Apparently, when the 
soliloquy must set forth in direct terms 
the speaker’s motives to impending 
conduct, instead of dealing with wide- 
reaching speculations or emotions, it of 
necessity loses somewhat of its force. 
It would seem to be the sensitive organ 
in the constitution of a drama, in which 
the weaknesses of that order of compo- 
sition manifest themselves most prompt- 
ly. But even soliloquy becomes more 
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probable and more acceptable when em- 
ployed in the novel. For the narrator 
is an admitted entity from the start, 
and he enjoys the presumption of hay- 
ing either witnessed, or had faithfully 
described to him the circumstances of 
his story which he now gives in repro- 
ductive reminiscence. He does not re- 
quire that we should believe in the in- 
stant presence of the persons and their 
personal responsibility for what they 
are saying, as the dramatist requires 
it. Towever the principles of dramatic 
development may be involved in his 
work, the whole affair is professedly 
drawn from something already past, and 
is so represented; while in the drama 
we must relinquish, for the time being, 
even a subdominant consciousness that 
the scenes before us have been supplied 
by an already concluded episode of real 
life. But not only is the advantage 
greatly on the novelist’s side, when the 
soliloquy is in question: he is also in 
great measure relieved from the neces- 
sity of using it at all, because licensed 
to come forward in his own person, 
when occasion strongly demands direct 
explanation or enlightenment — an in- 
terruption which, for the reasons al- 
ready mentioned in support of soliloquy, 
cannot disturb us. The novelist’s pre- 
rogative of description, too, though un- 
conscionably abused in general, is in 
many situations, if properly respected 
by him, a palpable advantage. And 
in the matter of construction a gain is 
made over the dramatist’s necessary re- 
strictions in this particular, through 
the novelist’s greater liberty of inter- 
rupting and rearranging the succession 
of incidents and events. With these 
technical advantages on its side, and 
being addressed to the reader at short 
range, so that its finest effects need 
not be lost or slurred over, if delicate 
and unobtrusive, the novel seems to 
offer a form in which subjects too little 
abounding in far-flashing externalities, 
to find successful embodiment in an act- 
ing play, may still be subjected to thor- 
oughly dramatic processes. 

Yet the prevalent opinions among too 
many novel-makers, as well as novel- 
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consumers, in respect of what constitutes 
the dramatic, make it evident that this 
species of imaginative literature must 
clear itself of serious misconceptions, 
before it can proceed unimpeded in 
the direction of further improvement. 
An agitated notion seems generally to 
have gained ground — always reinforced, 
doubtless, by a benevolent forethought 
for those readers who choose their fiction 
from the book-stall mainly according to 
the broken and easy aspect of the pages 
—that the novel should be made above 
all things ‘‘conversational;’’ and to 
this mistake, serenity, and the contained 
and forcible utterance characterizing 
genuine mastery of the dramatic, are 
constantly sacrificed. But people have 
other ways of displaying their charac- 
ters than by talking, and may be treated 
objectively by other means than those 
of conversation. Nor is the determined 
use of the present tense, by which writ- 
ers occasionally (but too often) attempt 
to heighten the ‘ graphic’’ effect of 
their scenes, at all essential, or even in 
any way an enhancement. We must 
take cognizance of a new modification of 
the dramatic, exemplified in some of the 
later achievements in the novel form. 
The stage necessarily appeals more 
broadly to the senses, and, in these days 
of excessive and corruptive mechanical 
contrivance, the sensuous agency has so 
far diminished the importance or infected 
the fineness of the subject-matter, as to 
charge the term, theatrical, with a cer- 
tain implication of reproach. Those 
novels, therefore, which are most com- 
pletely wrought out in the conversational 
manner, or in such fashion as to make a 
transposition to the stage an easy proc- 
ess, are not always the most dramatic, 
using the word at its best and highest. 
Dickens, Reade, Wilkie Collins, and 
Bulwer, have so written. And these 
possess in common a love of stimulating, 
melodramatic incident, unfolded in rapid 
and intricate succession. Collins, in 
particular, is notéd for his ingenious 
joiner-work, his elaborate and studied 
mechanism of incidents. The long 
‘* narratives?’ through which he con- 
veys the same history, or different parts 
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of it, by different persons, have, it is 
true, some faint flavor of the dramatic, 
being based on that unfailing surprise 
which arises from the partial and con- 
flicting views taken by different people 
in regard to one and the same transac- 
tion. But all the true glory of dramatic 
abstemiousness is lost in his execution. 
His detail is excessive, and his aceumu- 
lation of small items often redundant. 
The skill of selection which he exercises 
never rises above the plane of simple 
cleverness. He has arrived at a useful 
formula for methodic enumeration, of 
which he uniformly avails himself; dis- 
playing a surprising distrust of the read- 
er’s imaginative ability, or power of ap- 
prehending minor points, by a constant 
wordy explanation of the most trifling 
matters. A showy familiarity with the 
superficial aspects of human nature en- 
ables him to dazzle the reader, enough 
to conceal the fact that, for himself, he 
cares much more for his plot than for his 
persons. The latter are cut out to fit 
their places in the piece; but their indi- 
viduality in this way takes an artificial 
tone, and their narratives seem little 
more characteristic than affidavits in a 
police-trial —a kind of literature which 
we may suppose to have furnished Mr. 
Collins with a great part of his motif. 
In short, we possess in this noted sensa- 
tionalist an inventor, not a discoverer. 
He is a literary artisan, rather than an 
artist. Dickens and Reade, on the other 
hand, though theatrical in manner, pos- 
sess real genius, which micht have car- 
ried them higher, had they carefully 
pruned it and thrown its strength always 
to the upward. Dickens differs from 
Reade, in being far less studied: he is 
also more crude. Reade is apparently 
a careful student of the stage, while 
Dickens relied on the natural bent of his 
genius toward the theatrical. Collins, 
on the whole, is superior to Reade in 
the slow worrying and final decapitation 
of a mystery —a thing which the latter 
does not always and especially affect. 
But, on the other hand, Reade has a 
swift and sunny sympathy which Collins 
lacks; and his comparative openness in 
the matter of plot, leaves him free to 
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develop incidents and characters to- 
gether, by a series of stimulant surprises 
His grand fund of spirits, and his quick 
sensibility to smiles or tears, are akin to 
attributes of the finest genius, and carry 
us on readily through all sorts of incon- 
gruities. But, once pausing or return- 
ing, to analyze the structure of his stuff, 
we find the conversation (at its liveliest) 
modeled on the rapid dialogues of brill- 
iant comedy. Mabel Vane, in Peg 
Woffington, exclaims to Triplet, *¢ And 
you a poet!’’ ‘* From an epitaph to an 
epic, madam,’’ he answers. Her very 
next words, ‘¢ A painter, too!’’ he meets 
with: ‘From a house front to an his- 
torical composition, ma’am.’’ At other 
times, as in Love me Little, Love me 
Long, and later novels, we find Reade 
lost in the mire of multitudinous com- 
monplace, apparently trying to repro- 
duce life beyond all possibility of mis- 
take, by letting loose upon us a flood of 
indiscriminate gabble. Thus he seems 
to waver between the farcically inclined 
talk of the stage, and a deadly literal- 
ism. In general, his pictures are not so 
much drawn from life itself, as they are 
spirited transcripts from stage-manners 
in the guise of real ones, and always 
strengthened by a considerable observa- 
tion of real life, besides. But the novel 
has, by its history, assumed, and in this 
essay I have claimed, that it comes 
closer to real life than any antecedent 
form. By dropping into the stage-man- 
ner, however, the writer of a novel not 
only fails to draw nearer to life than be- 
fore, but — what is still worse — sepa- 
rates himself from it by a double remove. 
As life has first been shown him under 
the gas-light of the theatre, so he kindles 
in his book a still fainter illumination, 
the reflection of a reflection. But, with 
all his brilliancy and energy, Reade dis- 
regards this, and plumes himself too 
openly upon his cleverness, obtruding 
the consciousness of his dexterity in the 
most ill-timed and annoying paragraphs 
of bold allusion to it. It cannot be de- 
nied that people relish this knowing- 
ness, as they do the equally omnipres- 
ent (though unspoken) knowingness of 
Dickens. Dickens’s characters enter 
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the arena with a jingling of the clown’s 
cap and bells, as it were; and the audi- 
ence sees at once that they are about to 
perform. There is a suggestion of the 
End Man’s manner, in the way he has 
of opening a dialogue intended to be 
laughable. And (to return to our other 
simile) when the intervals of joking are 
over, we seem to hear the ring-master 
cracking his whip, as a signal for the 
serious and breathless business of riding 
bareback and jumping through paper 
hoops to begin again. This is a figure 
only partially true, yet with a truth 
worth heeding. The public likes this, I 
have said: but it likes better things, as 
well. Yet there is an impartiality of 
omnivorousness, that it is not altogether 
desirable to sustain. We like to settle 
the respective merits of authors by the 
scale of avoirdupois. But, rather than 
magnitude, it is quality and radical tend- 
ency which we ought here to consider; 
for on these rests the future of fiction. 
The more completely a novel remains 
a novel, the higher must it be rated, as 
being the more perfect representative of 
its class. Bulwer was both playwright 
and novelist, and he is conspicuous for 
the production of hybrids uniting the 
features of these two literary forms. His 
books are crowded with the stalest stage 
devices. One has but to look through 
the conversations in My Novel, Bulwer’s 
most careful attempt at a reproduction 
of real life, to see how unshrinkingly he 
could dilute the pungent currents of nat- 
ure with the flattest of liquids from the 
conventional theatrical tap. Much of 
the dialogue is given in the same form 
as if written for the stage. But in at- 
tempting, at the same time, to remain 
true to the aspect of common life, the 
author has been overcome by a disas- 
trous inclination simply to imitate ap- 
pearances; and the double desire to do 
this, and to be effective in the style of 
the stage, has resulted in something at 
once deplorably dull and intolerably 
conventional. Mere transcription of 
facts, aspects, and phases, actually ob- 
served by the writer, is— we find it 
necessary, notwithstanding its self-evi- 
dence, once more to announce — neither 
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artistry, nor anything approaching it. 
On the other hand, conventionalisms, 
though they are sometimes very neces- 
sary, should never be relied on for mere 
effect’s sake, nor admitted at all unless 
they are genuine, thoughtful, brilliant, 
or forcible. Those which Bulwer intro- 
duces in My Novel and elsewhere are, 
it is true, pointed after a certain fash- 
ion: but they are whittled, rather than 
diamond-cut — sharp pegs, instead of 
sparkling gems crystallized by the invisi- 
ble chemistry of genius. And yet these 
things would, no doubt, pass off well 
enough upon the stage. But the little 
green hedge of the foot-lights separates 
two territories of fiction in which the 
qualifications to success are, it would 
seem, by no means identical. Bulwer 
ignored this fact. Whether we skim 
the prattling shallows of Pelham, or turn 
the creaking leaves of Eugene Aram, 
—that heavy piece of melodramatic 
machinery, —or examine the dialogue 
of the Lady of Lyons, we shall hard- 
ly fail to meet everywhere the same 
prolix paucity, although less prolix, of 
course, in the plays, than in the novels. 
A knack of proportioning ingredients 
enabled Bulwer to give his works a 
pleasant taste to the public; but the 
critic, unfortunately, knows too well 
that they were prepared according to 
recipe. Lord Lytton may be said to 
have maintained a flourishing ‘‘ cheap 
store’? or popular emporium of ready- 
made romance. His novels, like those 
of Anthony Trollope, though more pre- 
tentious and less neatly finished, bear the 
marks of the mold, still. The excessive 
activity of his invalid intellect never led 
him to a real originality. He searched 
for it on every side, imitating, in turn, 
Fielding, Sterne, Walter Scott, and 
Goethe; but had he possessed it, he would 
have learned this by simply looking with- 
in. Originality, it may be observed here, 
has even more of sameness in it than of 
variety; for his lies in the subject-mat- 
ter, and that is fundamental. Variety 
and versatility do not, of course, conflict 
with originality, any more than same- 
ness is always the ensign of it. But it 
is the abiding peculiarities of a man’s 
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point of view (when these are developed, 
not derived) which make his writing 
original; and these continue to give it 
that character, so long as he abstains 
from conscious exertion to repeat and 
renew such peculiarities. From a stable 
and enduring quality of view, springs 
style, including not only phraseology, 
but the character of an author’s obser- 
vation, likewise. Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Hawthorne, Balzac, Turgénieff, 
possess distinct points of view, from 
which to contemplate the revolving 
world. Pausing at some standpoint of 
ideal perception, they let the variety of 
life pass under their eyes, and translate 
its meanings into the new language of 
their new genius. Hence comes it that 
large poetic genius is at once radical and 
conservative: it can look into the roots 
of things, but it also highly appreciates 
the value of calm, unchanging heights, 
upon which to build securely and live 
happily. Even when engaged in works 
of deracination and reform, you can see 
that, in spite of its intelligence, it loves 
and clings to what is old. 

But Bulwer, and the other novelists 
of the theatrical group, almost wholly 
lack the distinction of style. Charles 
Reade is careless, and hardly more 
than a mannerist, even at his best. 
Wilkie Collins is lucid, without being 
concise; simple, not so much from se- 
verity, as because it is easy to be so, 
in the subjects and within the mental 
scope he allows himself; and devoid of 
any deep characteristics. Dickens, it 
may be urged, occupies an undeniably 
unique point of view. But his talent 
was even more accessory to his fame, 
than his genius. Talent is quick at 
catching a knack that will please the 
popular taste; but originality measures 
the sense of this taste, and guides more 
than it is guided by it. Shall we say 
that Dickens did not appreciate what 
was most genuine in himself; did not 
know in what proportion to combine 
with the more precious substance of his 
genius the common alloy of talent, to 
make it pass current, without debasing 
it? At all events, the deficiency in 
style exists. Who does not recall that 
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droll and at the same time almost pitia- 
ble method of lengthening out sentences, 
to suit the increased suspense of a situa- 
tion? To so many crowded and hur- 
ried emotions, we are allowed a corre- 
sponding number of clauses connected 
by colons, semicolons, and dashes, — 
like supplemental chairs at a hotel-table, 
to accommodate a rush of visitors. At 
other times, we accompany the author 
through long paragraphs of vague and 
confused description, at his own verbose 
leisure; and hardly do we find at any 
point the enhancement of a really beau- 
tiful, resonant, masterly verbal style, 
organically developed from the origi- 
nality of his observation. Once let us 
recognize that this original observation 
is in great part superficial, taking the 
tinct rather of a brilliant whimsicality 
than of a profound and vigorous insight, 
and we shall see why his style is poor 
and arid. 

Balzac laid down the law, that the 
modern novelist must possess des opinions 
arrétees: that, in our phrase, he must 
have ‘* views.’? 1 But nothing is more 
dangerous to the fiction - writer than 
views which are based upon prejudice. 
Tt is immaterial whether he supports 
himself with social tradition or com- 
mon-sense, religious authority or unfet- 
tered theory: none of these will justify 
prejudice. These ‘‘ views ’’ should be 
the results of perfectly impartial obser- 
vation of character, resembling some- 
what the immovable, inclosing heavens 
of the old astronomy, which contained 
all the spheres and atmospheres. Yet 
they cannot be altogether, like this, 
changeless. It is simply profound and 
sympathetic penetration into character 
which is demanded. From _ positive 
views otherwise founded than upon 
patient and placid insight, spring the 
swarms of pamphleteering tales which 
are the bane of the fictionist’s art in 
our time; and, in the domain of more 
genuine creation, they lead to the 
narrowness and limitations of Jane 
Austen, Miss Edgeworth, and Anthony 

1 Itranslate so, because “opinions,” to us, would 


hardly convey what I take to have been Balzac’s 
meaning. 
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Trollope. It is true, we should suffer 
irreparable loss if obliged to surrender 
Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth. The 
world cannot afford to dispense with 
their pure and gentle feeling. What 
should we do, without the well-molded 
gelatinous ‘‘ forms ’’ of amiability, the 
excellent Potted Proprieties with which 
they have supplied us?— wholesome 
confections which it is to be hoped may 
regale many a generation yet to come. 
And yet, despite their charms, and 
that slow, sleepy spell which Trollope 
knows so well how to exercise, we can- 
not but think that writers treating hu- 
man nature in this way are like placer- 
miners, who, it is granted, may extract 
every grain of gold from their field of 
operations, but only by working in 
superficial deposits. And, when all is 
done, the gold-bearing stratum has been 
sacrificed, washed away in the process: 
only the barren bed-rock remains to 
after-comers. These, truly, are the 
‘novelists of manners,’’ for they never 
get below the crust of society. A 
change in manners makes occasion for 
a new writer of the same stamp; and 
Anthony Trollope, in his generation, 
takes up the task of Jane Austen and 
Maria Edgeworth, in theirs. What is 
this remark of Dr. Johnson’s, about 
Fielding giving us characters of man- 
ners, and Richardson characters of nat- 
ure? It would be obviously unjust to 
Fielding, to place him with writers like 
Austen, Edgeworth, and Trollope, ex- 
cellent as they are in their way. 

Reade and Dickens, predominantly 
men of impulse, give no evidence in 
their works of having apprehended the 
importance of ‘‘arrested opinions.” 
Dickens, indeed, went so far as to follow 
out certain unsettled, impetuous feel- 
ings, which he mistook for convictions; 
and so became a propagator of preju- 
dice (though doubtless effecting a great 
deal of transient good). Reade, appre- 
ciating impartiality, and trying to avoid 
results of this kind, is content with 
treating mankind as an opportune and 
curious plaything for the amusement of 
himself and his reader. But in Victor 
Hugo we find an altogether singular 
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writer, capable of genuine opinions ar- 
rétées, and yet abounding in vagaries, 
and indulging an unlimited taste for the 
sensational-picturesque, which compel 
us to call him theatrical and a manner- 
ist. Here is an author of undeniable 
genius, a great romantic dramatist, a 
delicate lyrist, exceptionally noble in 
his aims, and comprehending the value 
of an objective treatment of character; 
who at times delights us with simple 
and exquisite observation; yet who, for 
the most part, strays wholly from the 
ways of nature in his effects, and is 
wholly extravagant in style. As far as 
improbability is concerned, it may be 
said that objections to it, are too often 
and easily urged in a way to imply that 
such a thing were quite inadmissible. 
But if probability were in all cases 
an indispensable condition of poetic 
achievement, we should have to con- 
demn much that is obviously above 
reproach. Nevertheless, it seems cer- 
tain that the sentiment of probability 
should never be violated. If the artist 
should succeed with his illusion, there 
would be much to justify his use of the 
improbable. Still, it can scarcely be 
defended, if it does not also commend 
itself to the second thought; as it does in 
the case of Lady Macbeth, who has no 
children, but who nevertheless exclaims: 


“T have given suck ; and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me.’ 


The truth seems to be, that improbabil- 
ity is a potent means to effect; but when 
the effect obtained through it is moment- 
ary, rather than inherent in the situa- 
tion’s deepest truth, it becomes meretri- 
cious, and in degree as it is unessential. 
With such meretriciousness Victor Hugo 
seems fairly chargeable, in cases. The 
fire-cracker-like dialogues with which 
he emulates Dumas, and which so need- 
lessly confuse us, at times, as to the 
succession of speakers; the multipli- 
eation of short paragraphs, that are in 
some danger of becoming no paragraphs 
at all— being often reduced to a single 
word; and his curious division of a 
novel into books and parts, with fresh 
titles and sub-titles as abundant as 
newspaper-headings, and chapters of 
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every length, from a single paragraph 
upwards — all this is the issue of an 
undue desire to impress. Perhaps it 
should in some measure be excused, be- 
cause of its service to the author, in 
carrying the average reader through 
much that would otherwise appear to 
him outrageously wearisome. For it is 
Hugo’s plan to connect everything with 
infinity, on the shortest notice. To fly 
from the simplest fact into the far ether 
of abstract thought is his favorite exer- 
cise; and to render the reader capable 
of sharing in these aerial flights, he is 
obliged to wrap him in a magie cloak of 
invisibility, woven of sundry expansive 
and slightly windy phrases. THe indites 
a chapter on a girl’s hand, and reaches 
the weighty conclusion that ‘* Déruchette 
smiling was simply Déruchette.”? In 
another place, describing the nature of 
a battle, he proudly convinces us, after 
a series of the most self-evident state- 
ments, that ‘‘ he who leaves the field, 
is beaten.’’ In fine, he wrestles with 
nothing, in these cases, as if it were a 
labor only to be ventured on by intellect- 
ual giants like himself; and he comes 
out of the fight with an immense ap- 
pearance of victory. Under its guise 
of pompous emptiness, however, this 
method conceals capabilities of vigorous 
surprise and pathetic brevity. Very 
majestic, to my thinking, is that con- 
clusion of Les Travailleurs de la Mér: 
‘« Nothing was now visible but the sea.’’ 
But the defects of this method are more 
frequent than its beauties. Hugo’s de- 
sire to air his enthusiasm and to ex- 
pand in ‘mystic revery furnishes another 
example of philosophy injuring art; in 
the same way that the inclination of 
George Eliot and Balzac toward philo- 
sophical parentheses and interspersed 
epigram fastens a clog on the dramatic 
movement of their stories. The novel- 
ist, it is true, may fulfill to some extent 
the functions of a chorus; but he should 
be very cautious in the fulfillment. Victor 
Hugo is guilty of ‘‘spouting.”” He tries 
to magnify, and often to distort, the pro- 
portions of all that comes in his way; 
but things sometimes refuse to be mag- 
nified, and leave him in rather a luck- 
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less plight. The elasticity and eccen- 
tricity of his form he seeks to defend 
by a mere hyperbole. 

‘« This book,’’ he says, in Cosette, 
‘is a drama, the first person of which 
is the Infinite.’ 

‘* Man is the second.’’ 

But it is difficult to reconcile our- 
selves on these easy terms with his 
reckless practice of ‘painting up”? 
each and every separate picture in the 
series which compose a story, so that 
it may brave the glare of the combined 
exhibition. This whole question with 
which we are engaged, as to the grounds 
for discrimination between theatrical 
and dramatic novelist, culminates in 
Hugo’s character as a writer of fiction. 
To get a fresh view of so important a 
figure, let us subject him to a contrast. 
Quitting the atmosphere of his lurid 
spectacles, let us enter the sad-colored 
every-day world in which rare Thack- 
eray moves. Hugo and Thackeray 
both indulge in ample comment; but 
Thackeray’s moralizing only partially 
impedes dramatic action, while Hugo’s 
declamation is so interwoven with the 
story as to be almost beyond eluding, 
and is connected with a coarse and daz- 
zling use of colors that reminds one of 
the scene-painter’s trick. In Thack- 
eray there is no hint of effect for 
effect’s sake; but Victor Hugo’s novels 
may be said almost to reek with it. An 
equally eloquent contrast is furnished 
by the romances of Hawthorne. ‘* As 
the feeling with which we startle at a 
shooting star, compared with that of 
watching the sunrise at the preéstab- 
lished moment,’’ runs Coleridge’s fine 
phrase, ‘‘such and so low is surprise 
as compared with expectation.’’ Now, 
it is the determined preference of this 
lower pleasure that distinguishes novel- 
ists of the theatrical class. Observe, 
as opposed to this, that in The Scarlet 
Letter the identity of the unknown 
sharer in Hester’s sin is clearly inti- 
mated in the opening scene, and the 
mind of the reader thus thrown forward, 
in an attitude of expectation, which the 
objective treatment pursued throughout 
the book is designed to assist. Such a 
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master does not find any Jack-in-the- 
box surprise needful, to engage his 
audience. But Hawthorne stands in 
an atmosphere peculiar to himself. To 
distinguish him from Thackeray, by 
calling him an idealist, would entail 
misapprehension; for no novelist pos- 
sessing genuine insight can fail to be 
in some sort an idealist. Tis personal 
impressions, and keen, unswerving per- 
ceptions must enter into the substance 
of his creation; idea will insensibly 
enter into every item of the represen- 
tation. But thus much may be said, 
that Hawthorne’s idealism is exception- 
ally free from all turbidness. It mivzht 
be conceived of as a clear and stainless, 
rounded and buoyant sphere, and capa- 
ble of bearing us serenely through the 
most solemn and awful spaces. So far 
is this idealism from being opposed 
to that of the acknowledged realistic 
writers, as people are often inclined 
to believe it, that we find Hawthorne’s 
realism to be careful, detailed, per- 
fectly true, and perfectly finished. But 
so suffused is it with fine spirituality, 
that it does not yet gain popular recog- 
nition. Some quality is perhaps want- 
ing in his realism, which would make 
it more acceptable to the public; but 
Hawthorne, being engaged with the 
operation of spiritual laws, did not 
enter so industriously into descriptive 
realism as many others have done; al- 
though, with a true delight in appear- 
ances, he used those particular realistic 
means which were apt to his purpose 
with a complete mastery. 

Let us consider the import of realism. 
It is, without doubt, an essential to the 
best dramatic novel-writing; though in 
the hands of different authors its man- 
ifestations must, of course, vary greatly. 
One reason for its value is, that it sup- 
plies the visual distinctness which is one 
great charm of the stage. But the ne- 
cessity for it is more radical. As the 
painter will study anatomy, in order to 
a better structural idea of the human 
form, so the novelist will investigate the 
functions of all those complicated im- 
pulses, emotions, and impressions which 
We experience from hour to hour, from 
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day to day, and by which our actions 
and characters are continually con- 
trolled, modified, or explained. With 
his investigation of psychological phe- 
nomena, or insight into the mysteries 
of spiritual being, he must unite the 
study of all that accompany these in the 
individual; as corporeality, with that 
curious net-work of appearances, habits, 
opinions, in which each hyman person 
is enveloped. Of all eminently realistic 
novelists, Turgénieff is, I imagine, the 
most vigorous, acute, and delicate. A 
little livelier play of fancy, he might, 
indeed, allow himself, without injury. 
That he is capable of it, certain rare 
touches seem to indicate. Speaking of 
a dandy, in Dimitri Roudine, he says: 
“ He tried to give himself airs, as if he 
were not a human being, but his own 
statue, erected by national subscrip- 
tion.’? Tor freshness, and 
genial sarcasm, this equals the best 
flights of Dickens’s faney. Balzac, as 
wellas Turgénieff, however, seems some- 
times to fall below the level of com- 
pletely artistic representation, simply 
from neglect of these more elastic mo- 
tions of the mind. Balzac, in particu- 
lar, is often too matter-of-fact, or too 
statistical in his statement of characters, 
situations, and appearances. It is im- 
portant clearly to grasp the difference 
between realism and that which is 
merely literalism. 

I. Realism sets itself at work to con- 
sider characters and events which are 
apparently the most ordinary and unin- 
teresting, in order to extract from these 
their full value and true meaning. It 
would apprehend in all particulars the 
connection between the familiar and the 
extraordinary, and the seen and unseen 
of human nature. Beneath the decep- 
tive cloak of outwardly uneventful days, 
it detects and endeavors to trace the 
outlines of the spirits that are hidden 
there; to measure the changes in their 
growth, to watch the symptoms of moral 
decay or regeneration, to fathom their 
histories of passionate or intellectual 
problems. In short, realism reveals. 
Where we thought nothing worthy of 
notice, it shows everything to be rife 
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with significance. It will easily be seen, 
therefore, that realism calls upon imag- 
ination to exercise its highest function, 
which is the conception of things in 
their true relations. But a lucid and 
accurate statement of these relations, in 
so many words, does not meet the re- 
quirements of art. In certain portions 
of his work, Balzac seems to overlook 
this: he depends too much upon exact 
descriptions both of mental processes 
and physical appearances. He is too 
much the classifier. In his anxiety to 
be absolutely correct, he grafts upon his 
style whole technical vocabularies which 
confuse and discourage the reader. He 
often describes houses with a topographi- 
cal minuteness that ends by effacing from 
our minds any picture the imagination 
had formed for itself, and leaving us 
without the ability to project a new 
one; and this, when his object is simply 
to give us a perfect physical impres- 
sion. It is plan-drawing, rather than 
the painting of a picture; and this de- 
fect extends to his descriptions of per- 
sons. All description should be simple, 
pictorial, and devoid of technicalities. 
Otherwise, one kind of literalism is en- 
tailed upon us. 

Il. In this matter, Turgénieff com- 
pletely surpasses Balzac. But there is a 
subtler truth which no pictorial descrip- 
tion and no abstract exposition will 
suflice to convey; for the intimation of 
which, in fine, fancy alone is fitted. In 
apprehending this, Hawthorne is su- 
preme. Dickens abounds in instances 
of faney, grotesque, humorous, and pa- 
thetic; but he is not so uniformly true as 
Hawthorne. George Eliot, too, some- 
times employs it gracefully. But George 
Eliot, Dickens, and Scott, all have, 
again, a somewhat excessive regard for 
the appearances of realness in and for 
itself, seen in their labored and fre- 
quently tiresome imitations of imperfect 
articulation. This, though undoubtedly 
a valuable auxiliary in some cases, is 
only occasionally essential to artistic 
representation. When carried too far, 
it makes the writer a copyist, an im- 
itator, — merely a reporter of life. 
This sort of literalism is exemplified in 
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still another way by the novels of 
Anthony Trollope, who accumulates ir- 
relevancies with a persistence proving 
him to be for verisimilitude before all 
things. He will construct a long story 
out of atomic particles, making it as 
densely compact as a honey-comb — 
with the honey left out. He continually 
gives us, with the utmost gravity, the 
exact time to a minute, at which some 
one of his characters takes a train of 
cars, although this precision has no re- 
sult in events. And an entire para- 
graph is consumed by the simple state- 
ment that two gentlemen went from 
the City to a London suburb, in a eab. 
First, he says that they went hence, 
and came hither; next, he repeats the 
declaration, adding that it was long 
since they had last done so; after 
which, he goes back and describes their 
mecting in the street —giving the pre- 
cise insignificant words which they ex- 
changed; and finally he crowns all with 
the triumphant announcement that they 
‘ane home together (as he at first 
said) —this time explaining that they 
came by means of a cab. There is a 
certain fascination in all this: the nat- 
ural man meets mediocrity half-way: but 
at bottom it is vicious. Trollope pan- 
ders to an intellectual laziness which is, 
unfortunately, characteristic of novel- 
readers; and his books are pervaded by 
an unhealthy languor. His observa- 
tion of character is timid and superfi- 
cial, though abundantly clever; and his 
impartiality lapses into indifference, a 
dullness of sensibility. He has but one 
method of indicating a man’s affection 
for a woman: that is, by making him 
put his arm around her waist. In Trol- 
lope, then, we see how thoroughly de- 
moralizing literalism of this kind may 
It is impossible to prescribe 
any rules adequate to the various cases 
in which literalism may occur. But, in 
general terms, we may say that it is 
precipitated so soon as the wsthetic 
balance between idea and fact is, from 
whatever cause, at all unsettled. We 
have also seen that realism is assisted 
by faney, and quick, pictorial language. 

So much being supplied concerning 
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the nature and requirements of realism, 
we are in a position to recognize the 
general community of aims in such mas- 
ters as Hawthorne, George Eliot, Bal- 
zac, Thackeray, and Turgénieff. All 
these are leaders in the best dramatic 
novel-writing, and their example op- 
poses itself, by its very nature, to the 
practices of Hugo, Dickens, Reade, and 
Bulwer. Among themselves, they of 
course differ in respect of quality and 
degree of realism, and as to their fecl- 
ing for pure beauty. We have seen the 
positive character of Hawthorne’s ideal 
tendency; that of the rest is more neg- 
ative. Again, they vary in the de- 
grees of pure dramatic effect achieved; 
and these particular differences are mat- 
ters of vital consequence. Hawthorne, 
though thoroughly objective in his ren- 
dering, sustains throughout a resonant 
undertone of poetic revery; George El- 
iot and Balzac mingle analytical dis- 
course and philosophic suggestion with 
the action — the latter, however, being 
by far the less diffuse, and havine an 
easy grace in analysis which our great 
Englishwoman lacks. Thackeray, in 
his turn, takes the part of a grumbling 
and evil-predicting chorus; and Tursé- 
nieff claims little more than the right to 
introduce his persons, and tersely to ex- 
plain the periods ‘supposed to have 
elapsed.” There is fair room for choice 
among these several modifications of 
method. If Balzac and George Eliot 
make their books too much like treatises 
on human nature, anecdotically illus- 
trated, it must still be said that their 
system is admirably adapted to bring 
men to a true appreciation of character; 
and there is small chance of mistaking 
the special truths which they wish to 
enforce in their ‘modern instances.’ 
So that what is lost to art, in their case, 
is possibly a gain to the direct instruc- 
tion of the human race, in the problems 
of character and circumstance it con- 
stantly has to encounter. But that there 
is a loss to art, we cannot allow our- 
selves to forget. The highest dramatic 
skill would work upon us less directly: 
it would educate, instead of instructing 
us. By a gentle, if also searching sat- 
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ire, by a sunny insistence upon the joy 
of living (the joy of sadness, no less than 
that of gladness), and by the wise ex- 
ercitation in us of noble emulation and 
noble pity, it would insensibly develop, 
and strengthen, and heal us. I think 
we are ready for something less medici- 
nal than these magic potions — these 
bitter brews from sad experience, and 
deep, undeluded thought — with which 
the novelists, in these latter and greater 
days of their dynasty, have come to 
treat us. 

In regard to form, it seems that Tur- 
génieff’s example is likely to have the 
most general and far-reaching influence. 
His self-exclusion, however, is almost 
too rigid. This northern athlete de- 
mands a muscularity of apprehension in 
the reader nearly equal to that of his 
own style of presentation. It is some- 
times too violent an exercise to read his 
books: they set every nerve quivering, 
hinting the agonies of a vivisection. 
Besides, he would seem to do himself 
injustice, in recounting such woful his- 
tories as those he chooses, without al- 
lowing a single note of hope or of con- 
vincing joy to redeem their horror. He 
is too keenly responsive to outward 
beauty, to wish the destruction of our 
faith in some corresponding and essen- 
tial beauty pervading and including all 
things. Yet, poet as he is, he finds the 
world all too unpoetical. To him, it is 
apparently not malleable in the fires of 
profound faith, but offers only fixed, 
enormous oppositions of loveliness and 
hideousness over which he will permit 
no veil of illusion to rest. There is 
truth in his picture; but it seems to 
deny beauty, and incites to despair. 
Does it not, then, verge upon error? 
In marked contrast to the great Rus- 
sian, we find the Norwegian novelist 
and dramatist, Bjérnsen, who, while as 
strictly dramatic in the form and moye- 
ment of his stories as Turgénieff, is an 
enthusiastic apostle of beauty, besides. 
It would be difficult to conceive of a 
more delicately inflected piece of dra- 
matic recital, than his novelette called 
The Fisher Maiden. He has there 
given the history of an ingenuous, 
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healthy, highly imaginative girl, whose 
glowing impulses involve her in a curious 
inconsistency and faithlessness with a 
pair of lovers, and bring temporary dis- 
grace upon her mother. But at last her 
imavination makes an escape into art, 
and she becomes an actress. In the 
prejudiced community she lives in, she 
cannot do this without a struggle; and 
the climax of the tale is in her ultimate 
triumph, and her engagement at a thea- 
tre in the capital. We enter the theatre, 
to witness her performance; but the 
book closes with the rising of the cur- 
tain. How exquisite is this reticence, 
this reverence for his subject, that com- 
pels the poet to leave his revelation of 
that fresh maiden heart unspotted by 
any of the garish splendors or excite- 
ments with which novelists are wont so 
copiously to supply us! In general, 
they are only too willing to raise the 
curtain on all imaginable scenes, and to 
expose matters which should never be 
made the subject of spectacular interest 
(although admissible enough when hand- 
led with morally sensitive art). Fiction 
has too frequently indulged in what de- 
serves no better name than downright 
debauchery. The advances it has made 
toward temperance, purity, health, and 
beauty are indeed surprising; but Bjorn- 
sen, with his sweet and simple histories, 
has suggested the possibility of still 
greater refinement. 

We already see the dawn of a new 
Christ’s thought, however slow 
to manifest itself firmly in the details of 
our social, political, and religious organ- 
ization. has assuredly taken root in the 
Pity and charity, love, or admi- 
‘ation for the poor, the common, the 
unfortunate, and the unrecognized no- 
bility of the world, are what it is con- 
tinually endeavoring to arouse and 
propagate. Dickens’s exaltation of the 
cruder or more ignorant classes was 
perhaps excessive; but there was much 
truth in his probably much-needed and 
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opportune exaggeration. Thackeray 
stimulates inferences, by exposing false 
pretensions, and dethroning the unduly 
reverenced. The tragic element of 
frequency which George Eliot points 
out has, in fact, been already uncon- 
sciously accepted, and the moral value 
of the familiar seized by the artist. 
Our heroes and heroines are taken from 
the rank and file of the race, and rep- 
resent people whom we daily encounter; 
indeed, we shall easily find our yery 
selves depicted, if we look frankly for 
such depicture. There is no escaping 
the thoughtful and elevating influence 
of this. Nor need there be any implica- 
tion of littleness or dullness in these 
aims. The great circle of the horizon 
may draw its ring around whatever 
spot shall be chosen as the groundwork 
of a fiction, and the exact zenith hang 
above the heads of its personages. Far 
from lessening the force of personality 
in fictitious characters, this choice of 
the frequent is most favorable to a true 
discrimination of qualities in character. 
When we have once become aware of 
the great number of points in which hu- 
man beings are nearly identical; of the 
real coincidence of great people and lit- 
tle people, in minute traits no less than 
in fundamental characteristics; when, 
in fine, we perceive the incredible re- 
semblances of men; then we shall best 
be able justly to estimate their equally 
astounding differences. The level of 
humanity is like that of the ocean; but 
‘ach constituent particle rejoices in its 
own atomic being, and all have a 
chance to crest the highest waves, if 
wind and moon should conspire favor- 
ably. The instantaneous photograph is 
necessary to depict this ocean and its 
movements. But we must have more 
than any photograph can give us; with 
the accuracy of that, should be com- 
bined the wsthetic completeness of a 
picture and a poem in one, — and al- 
ways of a picture and a poem. 
G. P. Lathrop. 
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BIRDS OF ILL OMEN. 


AmonG the signs which are believed 
by the superstitious to prognosticate fut- 
ure events, those connected with the 
habits and character of birds have al- 
ways been regarded as important. So 
much attention was paid by the ancients 
to these indications that the word bird 
was even in Homer’s time synonymous 
with omen. Most birds were considered 
ominous of good or evil according to the 
place and manner of their appearance, 
so that they might be said to flutter 
with uncertain wings on the confines of 
disaster and success. Others, however, 
from their own nature were believed to 
portend calamity, and although they 
might occasionally afford a presage of 
good luck, yet their general reputation 
was decidedly bad. ‘There is nothing so 
hard to get rid of as a bad name, and as 
this is true alike of bipeds with or with- 
out feathers, it is not surprising that 
some of the former have always been 
regarded as birds of ill omen. 

It is noticeable that this stigma has 
been afltixed only to those birds whose 
appearance or voice is disagreeable, and 
whose habits are somewhat peculiar, 
any eccentricity in this respect being 
perverted by superficial observers into 
an alarming portent. Thus the owl has 
had to bear a good deal of unmerited 
abuse because of his nocturnal habits 
and unmelodious notes. Even his wise 
looks and judicial gravity have been 
made the subject of derisive criticism. 
The only persons who really appreci- 
ated the owl were the citizens of an- 
cient Athens, and the good opinion of 
that refined and intellectual people, like 
praise from Sir Hubert Stanley, out- 
weighs any amount of depreciation. In 
that city owls were sacred to Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom, and were looked 
upon as omens of victory and success. 
By the Romans they were regarded 
with feelings of detestation and dread, 
as foreboding grave misfortunes. The 
language applied to these birds by the 


Latin poets reflects the prevailing prej- 
udice and superstition. Even Virgil 
gives a bad name to the owl. Ovid 
calls it a dire omen of mortality; Lucan 
stigmatizes it as ‘‘ sinister bubo,’’ and 
Claudian inveighs against it as ‘in- 
festus ’’ (dangerous or hostile) ‘* bubo.”’ 
The word Bubo, used by naturalists to 
denote horned-owls, originally had ref- 
erence to the peculiar sound of the 
note of this nocturnal bird, which in 
Spanish is called Buho, in French, 
Hibou; and in English, Boo-hoo, as 
Buffon has also entitled it. 

Some of the worst things ever said 
about the owl came from the elder Pliny. 
The Roman naturalist, who trusted more 
to others’ observation than his own, and 
in whose writings fact and fiction are 
often inextricably blended, calls the owl 
an inauspicious and funereal bird. He 
is particularly severe upon the horned- 
owl, to which he gives a very lugubri- 
ous character, calling it the monster of 
the night that never utters a cheerful 
note, but emits a doleful shriek or moan. 
This owl and the screech-owl were 
especially abhorred and dreaded by the 
Romans as messengers of death. As 
the former inhabited only deserted and 
inaccessible places, its appearance in 
cities was considered a very alarming 
omen. During the early days of the 
Consulship a horned - owl happened to 
stray into the Capitol at Rome, causing 
general consternation. To avert the 
disasters which this round-faced prodigy 
was believed to portend, a lustration or 
general purification was ordered. But- 
ler has referred to this incident in some 
amusing lines in Hudibras. 

Pliny, after stating that it is looked 
upon as a direful omen to see an owl 
in a city or even anywhere, in the day- 
time, confidently remarks: ‘‘I know, 
however, for a fact, that it is not por- 
tentous of evil when it settles on the 
top of a private house.’’? The deaths 
of several of the Roman emperors were 
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supposed to have been foreboded by the 
appearance of owls in the halls or on 
the roofs of their palaces. Brande, in 
his Popular Antiquities, has given many 
curious illustrations from old writers of 
the misfortunes of which these birds 
were the prophetic precursors. One of 
the most sacrilegious acts ever committed 
by an owl took place during the reign 
of Pope John XXIV., when the bird of 
night had the effrontery to fly into the 
hall where the Holy Father was holding 
a council, disturbing its deliberations 
by his ill-omened presence. 

It is not strange that the owl in mod- 
ern times should be the vietim of in- 
herited aversion. As the perverse fowl 
has not so far profited by criticism 
as to change its nature or habits, the 
same causes which occasioned its classi- 
cal ill-repute help to perpetuate it. A 
bird that shuns the honest light of day 
and disturbs drowsy rustics by hooting 
and screeching at night, that haunts ru- 
ined and deserted places, prowls round 
church-yards, and hides in hollow trees, 
must expect to be maligned. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, to find traces of this 
superstitious dread in the works of mod- 
ern poets and prose writers. Chaucer 
speaks of the owl as bringing the bode of 
death. Spenser, too, gives it the same 
ghastly character: — 

* The rueful Stritch still waiting on the beere, 

The whistler shrill, that whoso heares doth die ;” 
and again: — 

The ill-faced owle, death’s dreadful messenger.” 
Marston, in enumerating the gloomy 
ereatures that prowl about at dead of 
night, associates screeching owls with 
“meagre ghosts, Piero, and black 
thoughts,” and in Reed’s Old Plays 
it is said that the croaking of screech- 
owls upon the chimney-tops is certain 
to be followed by hearing of a corpse. 
There was a prevalent popular super- 
stition in England, in the olden time, 
that if a screech-owl flapped its wings 

2 The prevalence of a belief in such a transfor- 
mation by Christ is very curious, though the tra- 
ditions vary somewhat in different countries In 
Norway the story is told of a woman with a red 
hood, named Gertrud. As she flew up the kitchen 


chimney her body was blackened with soot, and 
thus she appears as the red-crested black wood- 
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or screeched near the windows of a sick 
person’s chamber one of the family 
would soon die; and in a paper in the 
Spectator in which the belief in omens 
is keenly satirized, it is observed that 
a screech-owl at midnight has alarmed 
a family more than a band of robbers. 

Shakespeare largely availed himself 
of the sinister reputation of the bird of 
doom. ‘The ominous and fearful owl 
of death,’’ as he has graphically char- 
acterized it, is associated with goblins 
and elvish sprites, and King Henry VI. 
mentions the shriek of the owl at the 
birth of Gloster among the portents of 
his infamous career. And when Lady 
Macbeth is waiting in suspense for tid- 
ings of the murder of Duncan by her 
husband, 

“It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the stern’st good night.” 
The phrase in Hamlet, ‘* They say the 
owl was a baker’s daughter,’’ probably 
liad reference to the story still common 
among the peasantry in Gloucestershire, 
of a baker’s daughter being transformed 
into this bird by our Saviour, as a 
punishment for reducing to a very small 
size the large piece of dough which her 
mother had agreed to bake for him. 
‘The dough, however, swelled in the oven 
to enormous proportions, to the great 
astonishment of the baker’s daughter, 
who cried out ‘‘ Heugh, heugh, heugh.’’ 
This owl-like noise suggested her trans- 
formation into that bird. The story 
is told to deter children from illiberal 
treatment of the poor. It is evidently 
alluded to in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play of The Nice Valour, where the 
Passionate Lord says, after speaking of 
a nest of owls, ** Happy is he whose 
window opens to a_ brown baker's 
chimney! he shall be sure there to hear 
the bird sometimes after twilight.’? 1 
According to a legend prevalent in the 
north of England, Pharaoh’s daughter 
was transformed into an owl, and when 


pecker, which the Norwegians call Gertrud’s bird. 
According to the North Germans a baker’s man was 
the offender. He was turned into a cuckoo, whose 
dun-colored plumage, seemingly sprinkled with 
flour, recalls its origin. — Thorpe’s Northern My- 
thology, vols. ii. and iii, Compare Hazlitt’s Bu- 
glish Proverbs and Provyerbial Phrases, p. 381. 
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this bird screams at night, children are 
told the strange story of its origin in 
the following distich: — 
« Oh ! —5-6-6 — 0-6! 
I was once a king’s daughter and sat on my father’s 
Knee, 


But now Im a poor hoolet, and hide in a hollow 
tree!” 


Nuttall, the ornithologist, says he often 
heard this couplet when a child, in the 
old country. 

In Sweden the owl is considered a 
bird of sorcery. Great caution is neces- 
sary in speaking of such birds to avoid 
being insnared. It is dangerous to kill 
one of them, as its associates might 
avenge its death. Although the owl is 
worshiped at Hindoo festivals, it is gen- 
erally regarded as a bird of ill omen. 
If ‘one happens to perch on the house 
of a native, it is a sign that one of his 
household will die, or some other mis- 
fortune befall him within a year. This 
can be averted only by giving the house 
or its value in money to the Brahmins, 
or making extraordinary peace-offerings 
to the gods. The oblations to Vishnu 
and other deities are followed by an 
entertainment of clarified butter and 
rice milk to the Brahmins, who after 
receiving the sacrificial fees will give a 
benediction to their deluded followers. 
Among some of the North American 
tribes it is customary for an Indian to 
whistle when he hears the cry of a 
peculiar kind of owl. If the bird does 
not answer him he expects to die speed- 
ily. On account of the superstition, 
this owl, which inhabits both Europe 
and North America, is called the Bird 
of Death.! 

There is a strange fascination in the 
appearance of the owl at midnight in 
the stillness of the woods, as he wings 
his spectral flight and utters his moan 
of lamentation, and it is not surprising 
that his nocturnal habits and unearthly 
shriek should make him an object of 
dread to the ignorant and credulous. 
But the intelligent observer detects a 
harmony between this ghostly visitor 
and the scenes amid which he sounds 
his sombre notes. The moping owl in 

1 Otherwise known as Tengmalm’s Owl. 
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his ivy-mantled tower is in unison with 
the solemn pathos of Gray’s Elegy, and 
the ery of the boding owl had a plaint- 
ive charm to the sensitive ear of Cow- 
per. The naturalist also appreciates the 
qualities which have been recognized by 
the poet, and the owl no where appears 
to better advantage than in the pictured 
pages of Audubon, who calls him the 
Sancho Panza of the woods. Indeed, 
we could not well spare the owl either 
in literature or life, in the domain of 
soaring fancy or of groveling fact. He 
is the fitting embodiment of that super- 
natural influence which lends such a 
shadowy charm to bygone days, inno- 
cent alike of scientific knowledge and 
scientific skepticism. 

Crows and ravens have generally been 
regarded by superstitious people as birds 
of ill omen. Their croaking garrulity 
was believed by the ancients to portend 
calamity, and the belief still lingers 
among the moderns. Pliny observes 
that the crow is most inauspicious at the 
time of incubation, just after the sum- 
mer solstice. Ravens, he tells us, are 
the only birds that seem to understand 
the meaning of their auspices, for when 
the guests of Medus were assassinated, 
the ravens all took their departure from 
Attica and the Peloponnesus. He adds 
that they are of the very worst omen 
when they swallow their voice, as if they 
were being choked. It was supposed 
that these birds uttered their shrill, dis- 
cordant cry as a note of warning to 
persons about to die, and Alexander the 
Great is said to have been thus admon- 
ished that his end was near. ‘ He that 
employed a raven to be the feeder of 
Elias,’’? says an old writer, ‘‘ may em- 
ploy the same bird as a messenger of 
death to others.’’ Appian and other 
authors have made special mention of 
the crows which were believed to have 
foreboded the death of Cicero. As the 
great Roman orator lay sleeping in his 
Formian villa after his temporary es- 
cape from his pursuers, large numbers 
of these birds are said to have fluttered 
and screamed about the windows, as if 
to warn him of his approaching fate. 
One of them, after entering his chamber, 
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pulled away the bedclothes from solici- 
tude for his safety, till his faithful 
slaves, frightened by the omens, roused 
him from his slumbers and carried him 
away in the litter in which he was soon 
after assassinated. 

This story affords a good illustration 
of the ancient belief in the prophetic 
powers of the raven which caused it to 
be sacred to Apollo. Virgil, who had 
the good sense to regard the actions of 
these birds as the result of natural, 
rather than supernatural causes, refers 
in the Georgies to the joyful notes of the 
raven after a storm as indicative of fair 
weather, and mentions the dismal croak 
of the impudent crow stalking solitarily 
on the dry sand, as a sign of approach- 
ing rain. Jf a raven appeared on the 
left of a person the omen was particu- 
larly bad — 

“ Seepe sinistra cava praedixit ab ilice cornix.” 

The evil repute attached to these 
birds in ancient times has lingered for 
centuries among the moderns. Abun- 
dant evidence of it is found in English 
literature. Spenser speaks of 
“ The hoarse night raven, trompe of doleful dreere.”? 


Marston associates the screeching crow, 
‘* fluttering "bout casements of depart- 
ing souls,’ with gaping graves and the 
most dismal voices of the night. In the 
Barons’ Wars, Drayton mentions the 
baleful notes of the ominous raven as 
begetting strange, imaginary fears, and 
telling through his hoarse beak of fol- 
lowing horror. The prevalence of this 
superstition is thus referred to in But- 
ler’s Hudibras: — 

“Ts it not om*nous in all countries 

When crows and ravens croxk upon trees ? 

It is natural that there should be 
many illustrations of this belief in the 
pages of Shakespeare, who turns to good 
account the weird fancies of all ages in 
his inimitable creations. Hoarse, hate- 
ful, fatal, wolfish, bellowing, are the 
epithets which he applies to the raven, 
and the crow does not fare much better, 
being stigmatized as ribald and knavish. 
The reputation of the raven as a proph- 
et of disaster is illustrated in two mem- 
orable instances. ‘Thus, when Lady 
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Macbeth is plotting the murder of the 
king, she seeks to have his doom fore- 
boded by the voice of the ill-omened 


bird: — 
“The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements.” 
And when Othello is reminded by Tago, 
to rouse his jealousy, of Desdemona’s 
missing handkerchief, he exclaims in 
the agony of his grief, — 

Oh, it comes o’er my memory, 


As doth the raven o'er the infected house, 
Boding to all.” 


Tt is difficult for us to realize the im- 
pressiveness which these illustrations 
must have had in the olden time, when 
the raven, instead of being the play- 
thing of fancy, was an object of dread 
as a veritable doom-bird. This popu- 
lar conception of the corvus family, which 
existed in full force long after Shakes- 
peare’s day, is still prevalent in the Old 
World. Bishop Hall, in enumerating 
the omens that terrified the supersti- 
tious man in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, says that ‘‘if he heare 
but a raven croke from the next roofe 
he makes his will.’’ At a later day 
Ramesey remarked in his Elminthologia: 
“Tf a crow fly but over the house and 
croak thrice, how do they fear they, or 
some one else in the family, shall die!” 
Home, in his Demonologie in 1650, 
mentions the flying and croaking of 
ravens over a house as the dreaded por- 
tent of death. In the following cent- 
ury we find the gloomy superstition still 
strong in the minds of the vulgar. It 
is qnaintly said in the Secret Memoirs 
of Duncan Campbell, that ‘* Some will 
defer going abroad, though ealled by 
business of the greatest consequence, 
if, happening to look out of the win- 
dow, they see a single crow.’? The 
poet Gay, in his amusing fable of The 
Farmer’s Wife and the Raven, makes 
the former mention among the omens 
which caused her grief, — 

© That raven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak !) ” 

It may surprise some people to learn 
that dread of the croaking raven still 
exists in many parts of Great Britain. 
Collectors of folk lore narrate mary 
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curious instances of it in recent days. 
In his entertaining work on Romances 
and Drolls of the West of England, 
London, 1865, second series, Mr. Hunt 
relates an anecdote told to him by ‘‘a 
really intelligent man,’’ which illustrates 
this feeling. The family of this person 
were annoyed by the croaking of a 
raven over their house, some of them 
believing it to be a death-token, while 
others ridiculed the idea. By the ad- 
vice of a good lady who lived next door, 
they noted the day and hour of the 
occurrence, and five months afterward 
they received a black-edged letter from 
Australia announcing the death of one 
of the members of the family in that 
country. On comparing the dates of 
the death and the raven’s croak, they 
were found to have occurred on the same 
day. A writer in Notes and Queries, 
May 21, 1853, relates an incident show- 
ing the power of this superstition over 
bodily as well as mental health. Ata 
meeting of the guardians of the poor of 
a parish in Cornwall, which took place a 
short time previous, an application was 
made by the relieving oflicer on behalf 
of a single woman residing in the church 
village at Altarnum. ‘' The cause of 
secking relief was stated to be ‘ grief,’ 
and on asking for an explanation, the 
officer said that the applicant’s inability 
to work was owing to depressed spirits 
produced by the flight of a croaking 
raven over her dwelling on the morning 
of her visit to the village. The pauper 
was by this circumstance, in connec- 
tion with its well-known ominous char- 
acter, actually frightened into a state of 
wretched nervous depression, which in- 
duced physical want.’’ 

Nowhere is superstition more rife than 
in the north of Europe, and there the 
raven is invested with more ghastly 
qualities than in sunnier climes. In 
Sweden the ravens that scream by night 
in forest-swamps and wild moors are 
said to be the ghosts of murdered men 
concealed there by their undetected 
murderers, and denied Christian burial. 
By the peasantry of Denmark the night- 
raven is considered an exorcised spirit. 
There is a hole in its left wing, caused 
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by the stake driven into the earth where 
a spirit has been exorcised. It is dan- 
gerous to look up when it is flying over- 
head, for whoever sees through the hole 
in its wing will be transformed into a 
night-raven, and the bird will be re- 
leased from its weary flight. Its course 
is ever towards the East, in order to 
reach the Holy Sepulchre, where it will 
obtain rest. In the Danish isles the 
appearance of a raven in a village is a 
sign that the parish priest will soon die. 

Though the raven and the owl are 
mentioned together in Scripture as typ- 
ical of desolation, yet the former, as 
the first messenger sent from the Ark, 
and the feeder of Elijah in the wilder- 
ness, is a more pleasing object than 
the owl of the desert, the companion 
of dragons, and the representative of 
mourning and lamentation. The figure 
of the raven which darkened the ban- 
ners of the Danes and Saxons may be 
seen also among the Norman ensigns 
in the Bayeux tapestry, and with the 
Scandinavians it was the usual symbol 
of slaughter. 

Magpies, or magot-pies, as they were 
originally called, have generally been 
considered birds of ill omen. In Sweden 
they are believed to be under the special 
protection of the powers of darkness. 
When the witches go on Walpurgis 
night to their scenes of elfish revelry in 
the Blakulle, they take the form of mag- 
pies. The baldness round the necks of 
these birds at the close of summer, their 
moulting season, is supposed by the su- 
perstitious country-people to be caused 
by the yoke of the Evil One, which they 
have worn in the Blakulle while helping 
him to gather in his hay. 

The dread of the magpie as ominous 
of death, which can be traced back to 
the olden time, still lingers in many 
parts of England and Scotland. Al- 
lusions to it may be found in Shakes- 
peare, who associates the dismal dis- 
cords of the ‘chattering pies’? with 
those baleful sights and sounds that 
attended the birth of Richard HI. At 
the beginning of this century it was 
truthfully said that many an old woman 
would more willingly see the devil, who 
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bodes no more ill-luck than he brings, 
than a magpie perching in a neighbor- 
ing tree; and at this late day, the boast- 
ed light of our civilization has not whol- 
ly dispelled this gloomy superstition. 
Henderson, in his entertaining work on 
the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties 
of England, ete., describes his astonish- 
ment, while driving an old lady in her 
pony carriage in his boyhood, to see her 
snatch the reins out of his hands and 
suddenly bring the pony to a stand. 


The object which had excited her alarm - 


was a magpie crossing the road, upon 
which she was gazing with intense in- 
terest. After a short pause she ex- 
claimed, with a sigh, ‘‘ Oh, the nasty 
bird! Turn back, turn back!’’ And 
back they went, the old lady repeating 
to him on the way home the following 
lines illustrating the superstition : — 

“One is sorrow, two mirth, 

Three a wedding, four a birth, 


Five heaven, six hell, 
Seven the deil’s ain sel’.” 


The first couplet, with some variations, 
is prevalent in Great Britain. The 
evil omen conveyed by this bird is gen- 
erally limited to its appearance singly, 
and the superstitious dread of it is not 
confined to the poor and ignorant. A 
county magistrate and landowner in 
Yorkshire in 1825, while riding to York 
to deposit his rents in a bank, turned 
back on seeing a magpie fly across his 
path, and the failure of the bank on the 
following day was supposed to have been 
foreboded by the appearance of the bird. 

Communications in Notes and Queries 
as late as 1866 show that men and 
women of excellent education and posi- 
tion, chiefly of the old school, are in 
the habit of making certain signs when- 
ever they see a magpie, to avert the 
evil consequences which they believe 
will otherwise ensue, and these state- 
ments are confirmed by recent works 
on English folk lore. The modes of 
dispelling the charm are various. Some 
persons content themselves with bowing 
and raising the hat, while others, more 
devout, make the sign of the cross on 
their breasts, in the air, or on the 
ground. The custom of crossing the 
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thumbs for this purpose is said to be 
confined to Yorkshire. One elderly 
gentleman there not only crosses his 
thumbs, but to make assurance doubly 
sure, spits over them. In this he fol- 
lows a time-honored usage, for spitting 
as a charm against evil was practiced by 
the most cultivated nations of antiquity. 
It is adverted to by classic poets, phi- 
losophers, and satirists, and was con- 
demned by some of the Christian fa- 
thers. Spitting, being a sign of con- 
tempt or aversion, was a defiance of the 
omen. 

The reason given by a servant in the 
north of England to her master, a cler- 
gyman, for the evil reputation of the 
magpie, certainly justified her ill opin- 
ion, though it may not be equally con- 
vincing to Biblical scholars. She said 
‘*it was the only bird which did not go 
into the ark with Noah; it liked bet- 
ter to sit outside, jabbering over the 
drowned world.’’ The thieving pro- 
pensities of the magpie are well known. 
Time has not cured him, or his cousin, 
the jackdaw, of the habit of stealing 
gold and silver, which excited the won- 
der of Pliny and furnished such felic- 
itous illustrations to Ovid and Cicero, 
to say nothing of modern authors. The 
superstitious belief that the treasures 
purloined by the magpie are, when 
found, perilous as witches’ money, may 
afford some consolation to the owner of 
such property. 

Crowing hens are birds of ill omen. 
According to a Northamptonshire prov- 
erb, 


A whistling woman and crowing hen 
Are fit for neither God nor men.” 


Similar proverbs are current in Nor- 
mandy and Cornwall. All along the 
border between England and Scotland 
a crowing hen is regarded as a portent 
of death. A few years ago an old 
woman in the parish of East Kilbride 
heard one of her hens crow near the 
house. She mentioned the circum- 
stance to a neighbor, saying that no 
good would come of it. Not long after- 
wards her husband died. A month 
passed by, and once more she heard the 
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fatal sound, which was followed in a 
few days by tidings of the death of her 
only son. A week later the hen crowed 
again, and the eldest daughter died. 
The old woman could stand this no 
longer. In her desperation she seized 
the unlucky fowl, wrung its neck, and 
threw it into the fire. Wiser people 
have burned men and women with less 
show of reason. The following ques- 
tion was proposed many years ago by a 

writer in The British Apollo: — 

‘© When my hens do crow, 

‘fell me if it be ominous or no?” 

This was answered by another con- 
tributor whose reason is better than his 
rhyme: — 
© With crowing of your hens we will not twit ye, 

Since here they every day crow in the city ; 

Thence thought no omen.”’ 

Besides the above-mentioned birds, 
which have generally been regarded as 
ominous of evil, there are others that 
on particular occasions or in certain 
places are of ill fame. Thus, in En- 
gland it is thought to be an unlucky 
sign to have no money in one’s pocket 
on hearing the cuckoo for the first time 
in a season. This bird is also con- 
sidered of evil omen under similar cir- 
cumstances by the Danes, and in Swe- 
den it shares with the owl and the mag- 
pie the reputation of being a bird of 
sorcery. The swallow, which in classic 
times was of repute in auguries, is in 
some countries considered a messenger 
of life, in others the herald of death. 
In Ireland the vulgar call it the devil’s 
bird, and believe there is a certain hair 
on every person’s head which, if pecked 
off by a swallow, dooms the victim to 
eternal perdition. But in Scotland the 
pretty little yellow-hammer is dreaded 
as the devil’s bird. 

Doves in the possession of persons 
about to be married are supposed to 
bring bad luck, and they have sometimes 
been got rid of for this reason. If 
pigeons come into a house misfortunes 
are sure to follow. Their settling ow a 
table forebodes sickness, and on a bed, 
death. When rooks desert a rookery 
the downfall of the family owning the 
estate is thereby portended, and if these 
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birds haunt a town or village, mortality 
awaits its inhabitants. Such are the 
superstitions still current in the British 
Islands. The peculiar cry of bean- 
geese, on their flight southward from 
Scotland and Scandinavia, bears a sin- 
gular resemblance to the yelping of 
beagles, and this is the origin of the 
superstitious belief in the spectral pack 
known as the Gabriel hounds. <As 
these wild fowl select dark nights for 
their migration, it is not surprising 
that their strange unearthly cries should 
be considered ominous of approaching 
death. Wordsworth, in one of his 
sonnets, has connected this belief with 
the German legend of the Wild Hunts- 
man who is doomed to chase the fly- 
ing deer forever on aerial grounds. In 
some parts of Germany and Scotland 
the souls of unbaptized children are 
supposed to accompany the spectral 
pack as they sweep across the wintry 
sky. The wide-spread belief that un- 
christened babies have no rest after 
death, but are forced to wander in the 
air till the judgment-day, is thus blended 
with another equally curious. 

There is a prevalent superstition that 
when birds fly round a house and rest 
on the window-sill, or tap against the 
pane, death is sure to follow. A pure 
white pigeon was thus believed to fore- 
bode calamity by a pious lady in York- 
shire, who, when her minister soon after 
fell dead in the pulpit, recalled the 
ominous occurrence. If there is sick- 
ness in a house the portent is peculiarly 
alarming. The crowing of a cock at 
night has caused superstitious servants 
to leave a family. Even the robin, 
which all over Christendom is regarded 
with affection and reverence, is in Scot- 
land and some parts of England thought 
to be a prophet of death to the sick per- 
son who hears its song. Mr. 8. Baring 
Gould thus refers to the belief among 
the boys at St. John’s College, Hurst- 
pierpoint, that when a death takes 
place a robin will enter the chapel, 
light upon the altar, and begin to sing: 
** Singularly enough, I saw this happen 
myself on one occasion. I happened to 
be in the chapel one evening at six 
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o'clock, when a robin entered at the 
open circular east window in the tempo- 
rary apse, and lighting on the altar be- 
gan to chirp. A few minutes later the 
passing bell began to toll for a boy who 
had just died.’’ In one of the Familiar 
Letters of old James Howell there is a 
quaint description of a tombstone which 
he saw in a stone-cutter’s shop in Fleet 
Street, in memory of four members of a 
family named Oxenham. The inscrip- 
tion stated that a bird with a white 
breast appeared to each of the deceased 
at the hour of death. The fact was at- 
tested by several witnesses whose names 
were engraved upon the stone, and 
Howell himself expresses his belief in it. 
A similar circumstance is mentioned in 
the memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. ‘Two 
robin-redbreasts, as we learn from his 
biographer, appeared in midsummer in 
the sick chamber of Bishop Doyle, 
where they fluttered about, sometimes 
perching on his bed, until death released 
him. Among the occurrences which are 
said to have warned Thomas, Lord 
Lyttelton, of his approaching end, the 
appearance of a bird is one of the best 
authenticated. 

It is easy for us to smile at the super- 
stitions that have filled so many hearts 
with awe, and fancy loves to linger over 
the associations on which terror used to 
brood. But the old fear still haunts 
some natures, and cannot be driven out 
by science or charmed away by phi- 


losophy. To us the boding owl, the 
croaking raven, the solitary magpie, 


and the crowing hen, though no longer 
objects of dread, are more interesting 
because of the weird memories which 
they recall. In a prosaic age we can- 
not afford to let these traditions pass 
away. They lift us above the earthy 
level into the dreamland of sentiment 
and romance. Without them we lose 
the meaning of many facts and fancies 
of the olden time, and diminish our 
stock of pleasurable associations. 

These beliefs, moreover, are symbol- 
ized and authenticated by our daily ex- 
perience. Birds of ill omen abound in 
human society. There are men and 
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women to whom we feel an instinctive 
aversion, based upon an intuitive per- 
ception of their evil influence; croakers, 
worse than the maligned raven, who de- 
light to peck at the weaknesses of men, 
but do not appreciate their better qual- 
ities; purblind owls, that can only blink 
in the sunshine of honesty, but hoot as 
they fly about at midnight, disturbing 
the peace of society; gossiping mag- 
pies, who carry scandal on their baleful 
wings, and forebode domestic discom- 
fort and unhappiness. Nor will truth 
allow us to omit the crowing hens, the 
viragoes of social life, Nantippes upon 
whom even Socratic wisdom is thrown 
away. Though their dusky hues set 
off the bright plumage of their cheerful 
sisters, yet they cast a shadow which 
no sunshine can dispel. Then there is 
the numerous family of bores, that flap 
their leaden wings through every open 
The game laws of society forbid 
their destruction. The satirist cannot 
penetrate their toughened cuticle, and 
the morbid anatomist dulls his scalpel 
on their indurated sensibilities. 

But there are more detestable creat- 
ures still. We need not read Tennyson 
to learn that the carrion vulture waits 
for the warbler at the gates of fame; 
that genius and worth are the congenial 
quarry of the rapacious hunters of men. 
They gnaw at the vitals of the new 
Prometheus, and strive to rend the rep- 
utations which are their perpetual re- 
proach. Nor can such ghoulish creat- 
ures justify themselves by the example 
of the feathered biped. The bird of 
prey only follows the promptings of his 
nature, which he is powerless to change. 
He is not to blame because he has an 
instinct for garbage, and loves darkness 
better than light. But a reasonable 
creature has no such excuse. Being free 
to choose between good and evil, he is 
justly held responsible for the results of 
his choice. If he is so far perverted 
as to find enjoyment in the misfortunes 
of his fellows, if by his dark and crooked 
ways he becomes an object of dread to 
honest men and women, he must expect 
to be stigmatized as a bird of ill omen. 

Alexander Young. 
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A REBEL’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ky. 


OF THE TIME WHEN MONEY WAS 
Ay.’ 


Tr seems a remarkable fact that dur- 
ing the late Congressional travail with 
the currency question, no one of the 
people in or out of Congress, who were 
concerned lest there should not be 
enough money in the country to ‘‘ move 
the crops,’’ ever took upon himself the 
pleasing task of rehearsing the late Con- 
federacy’s financial story, for the pur- 
pose of showing by example how sim- 
ple and easy a thing it is to create 
wealth out of nothing by magic revolu- 
tions of the printing-press, and to make 
rich, by act of Congress, everybody not 
too lazy to gather free dollars into a 
pile. The story has all the flavor of the 
Princess Scheherezade’s romances, with 
the additional merit of being historically 
true. For once a whole people was rich. 
Money was ‘easy ’? enough to satisty 
everybody, and everybody had it in un- 
stinted measure. This money was not, 
it is true, of a quality to please the be- 
lievers in a gold or other arbitrary stand- 
ard of value, but that is a matter of 
little consequence, now that senators 
and representatives of high repute have 
shown that the best currency possible 
is that which exists only by the will of 
the government, and the volume of 
which is regulated by the cravings of 
the people alone. That so apt an illus- 
tration of the financial views of the ma- 
jority in Congress should have been 
wholly neglected during last winter’s dis- 
cussions, seems therefore unaccountable. 

The financial system adopted by the 
Confederate government was singularly 
simple and free from technicalities. It 
consisted chiefly in the issue of treasury 
notes enough to meet all the expenses of 
the government, and in the present ad- 
vanced state of the art of printing there 
was but one difficulty incident to this 


process; namely, the impossibility of 
having the notes signed in the Treasury 
Department, as fast as they were need- 
ed. There happened, however, to be 
several thousand young ladies in Rich- 
mond willing to accept light and remu- 
nerative employment at their homes, and 
as it was really a matter of small mo- 
ment whose name the notes bore, they 
were given out in sheets to these young 
ladies, who signed and returned them, 
for a consideration. I shall not under- 
take to guess how many Confederate 
treasury notes were issued. Indeed, I 
am credibly informed by a gentleman 
who was high in office in the Treasury 
Department, that even the secretary 
himself did not certainly know. The 
acts of Congress authorizing issues of 
currency were the hastily formulated 
thought of a not very wise body of men, 
and my informant tells me they were 
frequently susceptible of widely dif- 
ferent construction by different officials. 
However that may be, it was clearly out 
of the power of the government ever to 
redeem the notes, and whatever may 
have been the state of affairs within the 
treasury, nobody outside its precincts 
ever cared to muddle his head in an at- 
tempt to get at exact figures. 

We knew only that money was aston- 
ishingly abundant. Provisions fell short 
sometimes, and the supply of clothing 
was not always as large as we should 
have liked, but nobody found it difficult 
to get money enough. It was to be had 
almost for the asking. And to some ex- 
tent the abundance of the currency 
really seemed to atone for its extreme 
badness. Going the rounds of the pick- 
ets on the coast of South Carolina, one 
day, in 1863, I heard a conversation 
between a Confederate and a Union 
soldier, stationed on opposite sides of a 
little inlet, in the course of which this 
point was brought out. 

Union Soldier. Aven’t times rather 
hard over there, Johnny ? 
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Confederate Soldier. Not at all. 
We ’ve all the necessaries of life. 

U.S. Yes; but how about luxu- 
ries? You never see any coffee now- 
adays, do you? 

Cc. S. Plenty of it. 

U.S. Isn’t it pretty high? 
S. Forty dollars a pound, that’s 


U.S. Whew! Don’t you call that 
high? 

C.S. (after reflecting). Well, per- 
haps it is a trifle uppish, but then 
you never saw money as plentiful as it 
is with us. We hardly know what to do 
with it, and don’t mind paying high 
prices for things we want. 

And that was the universal feeling. 
Money was so easily got, and its value 
was so utterly uncertain, that we were 
never able to determine what was a fair 
price for anything. We fell into the 
habit of paying whatever was asked, 
knowing that to-morrow we should have 
to pay more. Speculation became the 
easiest and surest thing imaginable. 
The speculator saw no risks of loss. 
Every article of merchandise rose in 
value every day, and to buy anything 
this week and sell it next was to make 
an enormous profit quite as a matter of 
course. So uncertain were prices, or 
rather so constantly did they tend up- 
ward, that when a cargo of cadet gray 
cloths was brought into Charleston once, 
an officer in my battery, attending the 
sale, was able to secure enough of the 
cloth to make two suits of clothes, with- 
out any expense whatever, merely by 
speculating upon an immediate advance. 
Ile became the purchaser, at auction, 
of a case of the goods, and had no diffi- 
culty, as soon as the sale was over, in 
finding a merchant who was glad to 
take his bargain off his hands, giving 
him the cloth he wanted as a premium. 
The officer could not possibly have 
paid for the case of goods, but there 
was nothing surer than that he could 
sell again at an advance the moment the 
auctioneer’s hammer fell on the last lot 
of cloths. 

Naturally enough, speculation soon 
fell into very bad repute, and the epi- 
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thet ‘‘speculator’? came to be consid- 
ered the most opprobrious in the whole 
vocabulary of inveetives. The feeling 
was universal that the speculators were 
fattening upon the necessities of the 
country and the sufferings of the people. 
Nearly all mercantile business was re- 
garded at least with suspicion, and much 
of it fell into the hands of people with 
no reputations to lose, a fact which cer- 
tainly did not tend to relieve the com- 
munity in the matter of high prices. 

The prices which obtained were al- 
most fabulous, and singularly enough 
there seemed to be no sort of ratio ex- 
isting between the values of different 
articles. I bought coffee at forty dol- 
lars and tea at thirty dollars a pound on 
the same day. 

My dinner at a hotel cost me twenty 
dollars, while five dollars gained me a 
seat in the dress circle of the theatre. 
I paid one dollar the next morning for a 
copy of the Examiner, but I might have 
got the Whig, Dispatch, Enquirer, or 
Sentinel, for half that sum. For some 
wretched tallow candles I paid ten dol- 
lars a pound. The utter absence of 
proportion between these several prices 
is apparent, and I know of no way of 
explaining it exeept upon the theory 
that the unstable character of the money 
had superinduced a reckless disregard 
of all value on the part of both buyers 
and sellers. A facetious friend used to 
say prices were so high that nobody 
could see them, and that they “ got 
mixed for want of supervision.’? He 
held, however, that the difference be- 
tween the old and the new order of 
things was a trifling one. ‘+ Before the 
war,”’ he said, ‘¢ I went to market with 
the money in my pocket, and brought 
back my purchases in a basket; now I 
take the money in the basket, and bring 
the things home in my pocket.” 

As I was returning to my home after 
the surrender at Appomattox Court 
House, a party of us stopped at the res- 
idence of a planter for supper, and as 
the country was full of marauders and 
horse thieves, deserters from both ar- 
mies, bent upon indiscriminate plunder, 
our host set a little black boy to watch 
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our horses while we ate, with instruc- 
tions to give the alarm if anybody 
should approach. After supper we 
dealt liberally with little Sam. Silver 
and gold we had none, of course, but 
Confederate money was ours in great 
abundance, and we bestowed the crisp 
notes upon the guardian of our horses, 
to the extent of several hundreds of 
dollars. A richer person than that lit- 
tle negro I have never seen. Money, 
even at par, never carried more of hap- 
piness with it than did these promises 
of a dead government to pay. We 
frankly told Sam that he could buy 
nothing with the notes, but the informa- 
tion brought no sadness to his simple 
heart. 

“I don’ want to buy nothin’, mas- 
ter,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’s gwine to keep 
dis always.”’ 

I fancy his regard for the worthless 
paper, merely because it was called 
money, was closely akin to the feeling 
which had made it circulate among bet- 
ter-informed people than he. Every- 
body knew, long before the surrender, 
that these notes never could be re- 
deemed. Very few of us hoped, during 
the last two years of the war, that the 
‘‘ ratification of a treaty of peace be- 
tween the Confederate States and the 
United States,’? on which the payment 
was conditioned, would ever come. We 
knew the paper was worthless, and yet 
it continued to circulate. It professed 
to be money, and on the strength of 
that profession people continued to take 
it in payment for goods. The amount 
of it for which the owner of any arti- 
cle would part with his possession was 
always uncertain. Prices were regulat- 
ed largely by accident, and were there- 
fore wholly incongruous. 

But the disproportion between the 
prices of different articles was not 
greater than that between the cost of 
goods imported through the blockade 
and their selling price. The usual cus- 
tom of blockade-running firms was to 
build or buy a steamer in Europe, bring 
it to Nassau in ballast, and load it there 
with assorted merchandise. Selling this 
cargo in Charleston or Wilmington for 
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Confederate money, they would buy cot- 
ton with which to reload the ship for her 
outward voyage. The owner of many 
of these ships once told me that if a ves- 
sel which had brought in one cargo were 
lost with a load of cotton on her outward 
voyage, the owner would lose nothing, 
the profits on the merchandise being 
fully equal to the entire value of ship 
and cotton. If he could get one cargo 
of merchandise in, and one of cotton 


* out, the loss of the ship with a second 


cargo of merchandise would still leave 
him a clear profit of more than a hun- 
dred per cent. upon his investment. 
And this was due solely to the abnor- 
mal state of prices in the country, and 
not at all to the management of the 
blockade-runners. They sold their car- 
goes at auction, and bought cotton in 
the open market. 

Their merchandise brought fabulous 
prices, while cotton, for want of a mar- 
ket, remained disproportionately low. 
That the merchants engaged in this 
trade were in no way the authors of the 
state of prices may be seen from two 
facts. First, if I am correctly informed, 
they uniformly gave the government an 
opportunity to take such articles as it 
had need of, and especially all the qui- 
nine imported, at the price fixed in Rich- 
mond, without regard to the fact that 
speculators would pay greatly more for 
the goods. In one case within my own 
knowledge a heavy invoice of quinine 
was sold to the government for eleven 
hundred dollars an ounce, when a speec- 
ulator stood ready to take it at double 
that price. Secondly, the cargo sales 
were peremptory, and speculators some- 
times combined and bought a cargo con 
siderably below the market price, by ap- 
pearing at the sale in such numbers as 
to exclude all other bidders. In one 
case, Iremember, the general command- 
ing at Charleston annulled a cargo sale 
on this account, and sent some of the 
speculators to jail for the purpose of giv- 
ing other people an opportunity to pur- 
chase needed goods at prices very much 
higher than those forced upon the sell- 
ers by the combination at the first sale. 

In the winter of 1863-64 Congress 
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became aware of the fact that prices 
were higher than they should be under 
a sound currency. If Congress sus- 
pected this at any earlier date, there is 
nothing in the proceedings of that body 
to indicate it. Now, however, the 
newspapers were calling attention to an 
uncommonly ugly phase of the matter, 
and reminding Congress that what the 
government bought with a currency de- 
preciated to less than one per cent. of its 
face, the government must some day pay 
for in gold at par. The lawgivers took 
the alarm and sat themselves down to 
devise a remedy for the evil condition of 
affairs. With that infantile simplicity 
which characterized nearly all the do- 
ings and quite all the financial legisla- 
tion of the Richmond Congress, it was 
decided that the very best way to en- 
hance the value of the currency was to 
depreciate it still further by a declara- 
tory statute, and then to issue a good 
deal more of it. The act set a day, 
after which the currency already in cir- 
culation should be worth only two thirds 
of its face, at which rate it was made 
convertible into notes of the new issue, 
which some, at least, of the members of 
Congress were innocent enough to be- 
lieve would be worth very nearly their 
par value. This measure was intended, 
of course, to compel the funding of the 
currency, and it had that effect to some 
extent, without doubt. Much of the old 
currency remained in circulation, how- 
ever, even after the new notes were 
issued. Tor a time people calculated 
the discount, in passing and receiving 
the old paper, but as the new notes 
showed an undiminished tendency to 
still further depreciation, there were 
people, not a few, who spared them- 
selves the trouble of making the dis- 
tinction. 

I am sometimes asked at what time 
prices attained their highest point in the 
Confederacy, and [I find that memory 
fails to answer the question satisfac- 
torily. They were about as high as 
they could be in the fall of 1863, and I 
should be disposed to fix upon that as 
the time when the climax was reached, 
but for my consciousness that the law of 
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constant appreciation was a fixed one 
throughout the war. The financial 
condition got steadily worse to the end. 
I believe the highest price, relatively, I 
ever saw paid, was for a pair of boots. 
A cavalry oflicer, entering a little coun- 
try store, found there one pair of boots 
which fitted him. He inquired the 
price. ‘*'Two hundred dollars,’’ said the 
merchant. A five hundred dollar bill 
was offered, but the merchant, having 
no smaller bills, could not change it. 
‘*« Never mind,”’ said the cavalier, ‘+ I *1l 
take the boots anyhow. Keep the 
change; I never let a little matter of 
three hundred dollars stand in the way 
of a trade.’’ 

That was on the day before Lee’s 
surrender, but it would not have been 
an impossible occurrence at any time 
during the preceding year. The money 
was of so little value that we parted with 
it gladly whenever it would purchase 
anything at all desirable. I cheerfully 
paid five dollars for a little salt, at 
Petersburg, in August, 1864, and being 
thirsty drank my last two dollars in a 
half-pint of cider. ® 

The government’s course in levying a 
tax in kind, as the only possible way of 
making the taxation amount to anything, 
led speedily to the adoption of a simi- 
lar plan, as far as possible, by the peo- 
ple. A physician would order from 
his planter friend ten or twenty visits’ 
worth of corn, and the transaction was 
a perfectly intelligible one to both. 
The visits would be counted at ante- 
war rates, and the corn estimated by the 
same standard. In the early spring of 
1865 I wanted a horse, and a friend 
having one to spare, I sent for the ani- 
mal, offering to pay whatever the owner 
should ask for it. IIe could not fix a 
price, having literally no standard of 
yalue to which he could appeal, but he 
sent me the horse, writing, in reply to 
my note, — 

‘* Take the horse, and when the war 
shall be over, if we are both alive and 
you are able, give me as good a one in 
return. Don’t send any note or due-bill. 
It might complicate matters if cither 
should die.’’ 
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A few months later, I paid my debt 
by returning the very horse I had 
bought. I give this incident merely to 
show how utterly without financial com- 
pass or rudder we were. 

How did people manage to live dur- 
ing such a time? I am often asked; and 
as I look back at the history of those 
years, I can hardly persuade myself that 
the problem was solved at all. A large 
part of the people, however, was in the 
army, and drew rations from the gov- 
ernment. During the early years of 
the war, officers were not given rations, 
but were allowed to buy provisions from 
the commissaries at government prices. 
Subsequently, however, when provisions 
became so scarce that it was necessary 
to limit the amount consumed by officers 
as well as that eaten by the men, the 
purchase system was abolished, and the 
whole army was fed upon daily rations. 
The country people raised upon their 
plantations all the necessaries of life, 
and were generally allowed to keep 
enough of them to live on, the re- 
mainder being taken by the subsistence 
officers for army use. The problem of 
a salt supply, on which depended the 
production of meat, was solved in part 
by the establishment of small salt fac- 
tories along the coast, and in part by 
Governor Letcher’s vigorous manage- 
ment of the works in southwestern 
Virginia, and his wise distribution of 
the product along the various lines of 
railroad. 

In the cities, living was not by any 
means so easy as in the country. Busi- 
ness was paralyzed, and abundant as 
money was, it seems almost incredible 
that city people got enough of it to live 
on. Very many of them were em- 
ployed, however, in various capacities, 
in the arsenals, departments, bureaus, 
ete., and these were allowed to buy ra- 
tions at fixed rates, after the post-office 
clerks in Richmond had brought mat- 
ters to a crisis by resigning their clerk- 
ships to go into the army, because they 
could not support life on their salaries of 
nine thousand dollars a year. For the 
rest, if people had anything to sell, they 
got enormous prices for it, and could 
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live a while on the proceeds. Above all, 
a kindly, helpful spirit was developed 
by the common suffering, and this, with- 
out doubt, kept many thousands of peo- 
ple from starvation. Those who had 
anything shared it freely with those who 
had nothing. There was no selfish look- 
ing forward, and no hoarding for the 
time to come. During those terrible 
last years, the future had nothing of 
pleasantness in its face, and people 
learned not to think of it at all. To 
get through to-day was the only care. 
Nobody formed any plans or laid by any 
money for to-morrow or next week or 
next year, and indeed to most of us 
there really seemed to be no future. I 
remember the start it gave me when a 
clergyman, visiting camp, asked a num- 
ber of us whether our long stay in de- 
fensive works did not afford us an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study with a view 
to our professional life after the war. 
We were not used to think of ourselves 
as possible survivors of a struggle which 
was every day perceptibly thinning our 
ranks. The coming of ultimate failure 
we saw clearly enough, but the future 
beyond was a blank. The subject was 
naturally not a pleasant one, and by 
common consent it was always avoided 
in conversation, until at last we learned 
to avoid it in thought as well. We 
waited gloomily for the end, but did not 
care particularly to speculate upon the 
question when and how the end was to 
come. There was a vague longing for 
rest, which found vent now and then in 
wild newspaper stories of signs and 
omens portending the close of the war, 
but beyond this the matter was hardly 
ever discussed. We had early forbidden 
ourselves to think of any end to the 
struggle except a successful one, and 
that being now an impossibility, we 
avoided the subject altogether. The 
newspaper stories to which reference is 
made above were of the wildest and 
absurdest sort. One Richmond paper 
issued an extra, in which it was gravely 
stated that there was a spring near 
Fredericksburg which had ceased to 
flow thirty days before the surrender of 
the British at Yorktown, thirty days be- 
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fore the termination of the war of 1812, 
and thirty days before the Mexican war 
ended; and that ‘this singularly pro- 
phetic fountain has now again ceased to 
pour forth its waters.’’ At another 
time a hen near Lynchburg laid an egg, 
the newspapers said, on which were 
traced, in occult letters, the words, 
** peace in ninety days.’?’ 

Will the reader believe that with gold 
at a hundred and twenty-five for one, or 
twelve thousand four hundred per cent. 
premium: when every day made the 
hopelessness of the struggle more appar- 
ent; when our last man was in the field; 
when the resources of the country were 
visibly at an end, there were financial 
theorists who honestly believed that by 
a mere trick of legislation the currency 
could be brought back to par? I heard 
some of these people explain their plan 
during a two days’ stay in Richmond. 
Gold, they said, is an inconvenient cur- 
rency always, and nobody wants it, ex- 
cept as a basis. The government has 
some gold, — several millions in fact, — 
and if Congress will only be bold enough 
to declare the treasury notes redeema- 
ble at par in coin, we shall have no 
further difficulty with our finances. So 
long as notes are redeemable in gold at 
the option of the holder, nobody wants 
them redeemed. Let the government 
say to the people, We will redeem the 
currency whenever you wish, and no- 
body except a few timid and unpatriotic 
people will care to change their conven- 
ient for an inconvenient money. The 
gold which the government holds will 
suffice to satisfy these timid ones, and 
there will be an end of high prices and 
depreciated currency. The government 
can then issue as much more currency 
as circumstances may make necessary, 
and strong in our confidence in ourselves 
we shall be the richest people on earth; 
we shall have created the untold wealth 
which our currency represents. I am 
not jesting. This is, as nearly as I can 
repeat it, the utterance of a member of 
the Confederate Congress made in my 
presence in a private parlor. If the 
reader thinks the man was insane, I beg 
him to look over the reports of the de- 
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bates on financial matters which were 
held in Washington last winter. 

The effects of the extreme deprecia- 
tion of the currency were sometimes 
almost ludicrous. One of my friends, a 
Richmond lady, narrowly escaped very 
serious trouble in an effort to practice a 
wise economy, Anything for which the 
dealers did not ask an outrageously 
high price seemed wonderfully cheap 
always, and she, at least, lacked the 
self-control necessary to abstain from 
buying largely whenever she found any- 
thing the price of which was lower than 
she had supposed it would be. Going 
into market one morning with ‘stimu- 
lated ideas of prices,’’ as she phrased 
it, the consequence of having paid a 
thousand dollars for a barrel of flour, 
she was surprised to find nearly every- 
thing selling for considerably less than 
she had expected. Thinking that for 
some unexplained cause there was a 
temporary depression in prices, she pur- 
chased pretty largely in a good many 
directions, buying, indeed, several things 
for which she had almost no use at all, 
and buying considerably more than she 
needed of other articles. As she was 
quitting the market on foot, —for it 
had become disreputable in Richmond 
to ride ina carriage, and the ladies 
would not doit on any account, — she 
was tapped on the shoulder by an officer 
who told her she was under arrest, for 
buying in market to sell again. As the 
lady was well known to prominent peo- 
ple she was speedily released, but she 
thereafter curbed her propensity to buy 
freely of cheap things. Buying to sell 
again had been forbidden under severe 
penalties, — an absolutely necessary 
measure for the protection of the people 
against the rapacity of the hucksters, 
who, going early into the markets, would 
buy literally everything there, and by 
agreement among themselves double or 
quadruple the already exorbitant rates. 
It became necessary also to suppress the 
gambling-houses in the interest of the 
half-starved people. At such a time, of 
course, gambling was a very common 
vice, and the gamblers made Richmond 
their head-quarters. It was the custom 
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of the proprietors of these establish- 
ments to set costly suppers in their par- 
lors every night, for the purpose of at- 
tracting visitors likely to become vic- 
tims. For these suppers they must have 
the best of everything without stint, and 
their lavish rivalry in the poorly stocked 
markets had the effect of advancing 
prices to a dangerous point. To sup- 
press the gambling-houses was the sole 
remedy, and it was only by uncommonly 
severe measures that the suppression 
could be accomplished. It was there- 
fore enacted that any one found guilty 
of keeping a gambling-house should be 
publicly whipped upon the bare back, 
and as the infliction of the penalty in 
one or two instances effectually and 
permanently broke up the business of 
gambling, even in the disorganized and 
demoralized state in which society then 
was, it may be said with confidence 
that whipping is the one certain remedy 
for this evil. Whether it be not, in or- 
dinary cases, worse than the evil which 
it cures, it is not our business just now 
to inquire. 

The one thing which we were left al- 
most wholly without, during the war, 
was literature. Nobody thought of im- 
porting books through the blockade, to 
any adequate extent, and the facilities 
for publishing them, even if we had had 
authors to write them, were very poor 
indeed. A Mobile firm reprinted a few 
of the more popular books of the time, 
Les Misérables, Great Expectations, ete., 
and I have a pamphlet edition of Owen 
Meredith’s Tannhiuser, bound in coarse 
wall-paper, for which I paid seven dol- 
lars, in Charleston. Singularly enough, 
I bought at the same time a set of 
Dickens’s novels, of English make, well 
printed and bound in black cloth, for 
four dollars a volume, a discrepancy 
which I am wholly unable to explain. 
In looking through a file of the Rich- 
mond Examiner extending over most of 
the year 1864, I find but one book of 
any sort advertised, and the price of 
that, a duodecimo volume of only 72 
pages, was five dollars, the publishers 
promising to send it by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 
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Towards the last, as I have already 
said, resort was had frequently to first 
principles, and bartering, or ‘‘ payment 
in kind,’’ as it was called, became com- 
mon, especially in those cases in which 
it was necessary to announce prices in 
advance. To fix a price for the future 
in Confederate money when it was daily 
becoming more and more exaggeratedly 
worthless, would have been sheer folly; 
and so educational institutions, country 
boarding-houses, ete., advertised for 
patronage at certain prices, payment to 
be made in provisions at the rates pre- 
vailing in September, 1860. In the ad- 
vertisement of Hampden Sidney College, 
in the Examiner for October 4, 1864, I 
find it stated that students may get 
board in private families at about eight 
dollars a month, payable in this way. 
The strong contrast between the prices 
of 1860 and those of 1864 is shown by 
a statement, in the same advertisement, 
that the students who may get board at 
eight dollars a month in provisions, can 
buy wood at twenty-five dollars a cord 
and get their washing done for seven 
dollars and fifty cents a dozen pieces. 

This matter of prices was frequently 
made a subject for jesting in private, 
but for the most part it was carefully 
avoided in the newspapers. It was too 
ominous of evil to be a fit topic of edito- 
rial discussion on ordinary occasions. 
As with the accounts of battles in which 
our arms were not successful, necessary 
references to the condition of the finan- 
ces were crowded into a corner, as 
far out of sight as possible. The Ex- 
aminer, being a sort of newspaper Ish- 
mael, did now and then bring the sub- 
ject up, however, and on one occasion 
it denounced with some fierceness the 
charges prevailing in the schools; and I 
quote a passage from Prof. Sidney H. 
Owens’s reply, which is interesting as a 
summary of the condition of things in 
the South at that time: — 

“‘The charges made for tuition are 
about five or six times as high as in 
1860. Now, sir, your shoemaker, car- 
penter, butcher, market man, etc., de- 
mand from twenty, to thirty, to forty 
times as much as in 1860. Will you 
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show me a civilian who is charging 
only six times the prices charged in 
1860, except the teacher only? As to 
the amassing of fortunes by teachers, 
spoken of in your article, make your 
calculations, sir, and you will find that 
to be almost an absurdity, since they 
pay from twenty to forty prices for 
everything used, and are denounced ex- 
orbitant and unreasonable in demanding 
five or six prices for their own labor and 
skill.’ 

There were compensations, however. 


UP THE GRAND 
PASSAGES FROM A 


May 9, 1873. 

Sryce I last wrote, I have been up 
the Yangtsze-kiang as far as Hankow 
and back, and have seen a little of the 
canal life which forms such an impor- 
tant part of Chinese inland traffic, the 
canals doing here what railroads would 
in other countries. I hired a large boat 
with a cabin on it, of a Chinaman, hay- 
ing decided to go by this means through 
a series of canals to Soochow and thence 
by the Grand Canal to Chingkiang, one 
of the three open ports on the Yangtsze. 
Just as I was ready to start, some kind 
friend told me that it was necessary to 
have a pass from the Tantai (governor) 
of Shanghai, as my proposed route took 
me far beyond ‘‘ treaty limits.’’? Tt was 
Saturday afternoon, and the Tantai’s 
office was closed until ten o’clock Mon- 
day morning, so that I had the prospect 
of spending two more days in Shanghai, 
of which I had begun to get heartily 
tired, and moreover of missing the east, 
and consequently fine, wind that was 
blowing. But hearing that the Man- 
darins up country would not probably 
ask for my pass unless I got into trouble, 
and a friend offering me an old one of 
his own, I decided to start and sail un- 
der the name of J B » British 
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Canal of China. [September, 
When gold was at twelve thousand per 
cent. premium with us, we had the con- 
solation of knowing that it was in the 
neighborhood of one hundred above par 
in New York, and a Richmond paper of 
September 22, 1864, now before me, 
fairly chuckles over the high prices pre- 
vailing at the North, in a two-line para- 
graph which says, ‘¢ Tar is selling in 
New York at two dollars a pound. It 
used to cost eighty cents a barrel.’’ 
That paragraph doubtless made many 
a five-dollar beefsteak palatable. 
George Cary Eggleston. 
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subject. The worst thing after all that 
could happen to me would be to be 
brought back under arrest. 

After dinner on the evening of Satur- 
day, April 5th, I went on board and 
we were soon under way, running up 
the Soochow creek before a_ strong 
breeze, with one reef in our sail. On 
board I found everything very comfort- 
able, my bed on one of the two bunks in 
the cabin, and four days’ provisions in 
the pantry. Our crew consisted of four 
men and a captain, and I had my own 
cook and boy with me. For the boat 
and crew and their expenses, I paid four 
dollars per day, which does not seem 
dear for a boat over forty feet long, with 
a cabin twelve feet by nine, and six feet 
high. 

Next morning, on coming on deck I 
found we had made a capital run during 
the night, the fair wind still blowing, 
though not so strong. We continued 
all day gliding through a perfectly flat 
country, nearly the whole of it under 
cultivation, — mostly in wheat at this 
season, the rice crop being planted in 
the same fields after the wheat crop has 
been cut, —and looking very green; a 
few low hills only were to be seen in the 
distance. Here and there, for miles at 
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a time, the canal was faced with hewn 
stone, now all out of repair. At inter- 
vals were to be seen elaborately carved 
gateways in gray stone, or posts in the 
form of animals standing quite alone in 
the middle of a wheat field, being all that 
is now left of what were formerly fine 
Joss houses (temples) or Yamuns (official 
residences). We passed through a num- 
ber of villages, built generally on both 
sides of the canal, which was spanned 
by picturesque one-arched bridges of 
stone, half overgrown with creepers. 
The houses were nearly all of gray brick, 
and with their gray tiled roofs, surround- 
ing dirt, and ruins, hardly looked invit- 
ing. Many of the bridges had been 
destroyed, and half of the towns and 
villages were in ruins; this was the case 
through all the country as far as Ching- 
kiang. The devastation had been caused 
by the Taiping rebels. 

To-day for the first time I saw the 
cormorant fishermen. They had little, 
narrow boats with outriggers on each 
side, where perched the cormorants, gen- 
erally six or eight to a boat, while the 
fisherman sat in the stern and paddled 
his craft. There were more than a 
dozen of these boats, but none of the 
birds, to my regret, were fishing. An- 
other odd feature of canal life is the 
duck boy, whom you occasionally meet 
in a small punt, armed with a long bam- 
boo, on the end of which a piece of rag 
is tied, and with which he seems able to 
direct the movements of the large flocks 
of ducks under his charge. One flock 
literally filled the canal, and I counted 
over two hundred and fifty in it. 

A little after noon we passed a large 
walled town built about a mile from the 
canal on which we were traveling. The 
walls of all the towns in this part of 
China are exactly alike, being built of 
gray stone, with a loop-holed parapet, 
reminding one of a stage fort. The 
Chinese seem to have had very little 
idea of the principles of fortification in 
shaping the walls round their cities, there 
being very few places where cannon can 
be planted, and then with but little ef- 
fect. The inhabitants seem to depend 
upon the thickness and height of their 
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walls, and the ditch about them, rather 
than upon science, for protection. 

At half past five we arrived at Too- 
chow the Famous, which, before the 
Taipings destroyed the greater portion 
of it, was the Paris of China, renowned 
all over the empire for its luxury and 
gayety, and the beauty of its women. 
But now it is merely a ruin of its former 
self. After stopping a little while and 
getting some fish, we pushed on through 
the town of boats that blocked up every 
canal for miles about the city gates. 
These are water gates with portcullises 
over the canals, through which the 
smaller boats can enter the town, and 
they are closed at seven, for the night. 

I determined to skirt round the edge 
of the walls to the Grand Canal, which 
we reached after about two hours’ strug- 
gling through the narrow streets of boats 
amidst a perfect bedlam of shouts and 
shrieks from infuriated boat-women, — 
infuriated at what I never could make 
out, but apparently at the world in gen- 
eral, and any unfortunate who hap- 
pened to look at them, in particular. 
From time to time we met or passed 
Mandarin-boats, with gongs sounding 
and the captain in the bow shouting to 
every one to get out of his way, which 
nobody took any notice of, while the oc- 
cupants’ titles were displayed on large 
red sign-boards on each side, and on 
many flags; and restaurant boats with 
prettily carved wood-work about them, 
and parties of men and women inside, 
eating, smoking, chatting, and singing. 
As dusk came on, lights appeared at the 
windows of the many-storied tea-houses 
that seemed to overhang the canal, 
whilst a high-arched bridge far above 
our heads showed out clearly against 
the moonlit sky. 

We finally got clear of the town and 
were fairly in the Grand Canal, though 
I should not have known it if I had 
not been told, as it looked exactly like 
those we had been passing through all 
day. About nine, I heard a great gong- 
beating and shouting, and on going on 
deck found these sounds came from 
a ‘¢Squeeze-house,’”’ as it is called out 
here— an institution peculiar to East- 
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ern countries, especially China. It is a 
sort of mixture of police station, toll- 
house, and octroi. No boat is allowed to 
pass without paying something, which 
goes into the pocket of the Mandarin 
in charge of the district; and these 
Squeeze-houses are on all the rivers, 
canals, and roads throughout the em- 
pire. Our friends on shore had a boom 
stretched across the river, but my boat- 
man quietly pushed it under the boat 
and paid no attention to the guard’s 
cries and blows on the gong, further 
than to tell him there was a foreigner on 
board. This did not satisfy him, but as 
he did not follow us in the little gun-boat 
stationed there, we were not disturbed. 
We had seen a great many gun-boats 
during the day, — two or three in every 
village we passed through, besides oth- 
ers cruising up and down the canals. I 
don’t imagine they are of much use ex- 
cept for the moral effect they may have 
on the wicked. You will be surprised 
to hear, and it certainly sounds odd, that 
there are pirates on the Grand Canal; 
nevertheless it is true. These gun-boats 
are long, light, flat-bottomed boats with 
one mast and sail, drawing about twelve 
or fourteen inches of water, and armed 
with two cannon, one at the bow and 
one at the stern. Their crews consist 
of ten braves as the Chinese call them, 
but their bravery depends a great deal 
upon the number and quality of their 
foes. They dress in blue trimmed with 
red, and wear blue turbans; and their 
boats are in all the canals and rivers of 
China. 

The next day was spent gliding along 
the Grand Canal, which I found a very 
narrow affair; and on diving overboard 
for a swim proved it anything but deep, 
for I ran my arms and face into the mud 
at the bottom. In fact, it is not more than 
three or four feet deep all the way from 
Soochow to Tenyan. Near this latter 
place we came to a jam of boats in the 
afternoon, and others closing in behind 
us we could neither get on nor go 
back. 

It was very amusing, as I was in no 
particular hurry, and I spent the next 
day watching the attempts of the excit- 
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ed boat people to get their craft through 
the mass of boats that completely blocked 
up the canal. It was a wild confusion 
of pushing, pulling, and tugging men, 
and wildly shrieking and gesticulating 
women. Many of the smaller boats were 
pulled along the slippery banks clear of 
the water, and these were the only ones 
that managed to get on. If by chance 
one of them bumped against another 
boat, and even a bit of straw from the 
thatched roof was dislodged or broken, 
such a storm of abuse poured from the 
mouths of the women of the two colliding 
boats, as never was heard before. The 
night before we had unavoidably bumped 
against another boat and broken a bit 
of wood off its cabin. The first thing I 
knew of it was a tremendous altercation 
between the respective boatmen, and 
seeing our chain and anchor forcibly 
taken possession of by the crew of the 
other boat, who deposited them on board 
of their craft, and refused to give them 
up until paid for the damage we had 
done. If I had yielded to the strong 
temptation to get on board their boat 
and give them a good thrashing, they 
would have complained to the Mandarin 
of the town we were passing through; 
and as he was the last person I wished to 
see in my assumed character of British 
subject, I compromised with the rascals 
for twenty-five cents, got back our anch- 
or, and went on. 

After passing twenty-four hours in 
the jam of boats, and not seeing any 
prospect of getting forward (the boat 
stayed ten days there before she could 
get out, as the owner told me when I 
returned to Shanghai), I determined to 
walk to Chingkiang, thirty miles off; and 
a very disagreeable walk it was, over 
a most uninteresting, flat country, nearly 
all cultivated, but with very few and 
mean villages. The path was paved 
with slabs of stone worn in hollows by 
the wheelbarrows, and very uneven, and 
this made the walk hard for the feet. 
On the road we passed a procession of 
wheelbarrows in which were convicts 
chained two and two, going into Tenyan 
to have their heads cut off; and we saw 
several Joss houses where the priests 
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helped the cause of religion along by 
selling tea to the passers-by. 

We arrived in Chingkiang just as they 
were shutting the gates for the night, 
and two days later, I took the steamer 
Hupeh, a splendid river boat, named 
after one of the provinces of China, for 
Hankow, the most interior port of China 
open to trade with foreigners. 

In Shanghai people had said, ‘* What 
do you want to go up the Yangtsze for? 
Tf you have ever seen the Mississippi 
you know what the scenery on the 
Yangtsze is.”? This is more or less true 
of the part below Chingkiang, but from 
there up it is much more picturesque 
than the Mississippi, and the greater 
part very fine indeed, especially near 
the entrance to the Payang lake and 
about the “little orphan,” the name given 
to a sugar-loaf-shaped rock some three 
hundred feet high, rising perpendicularly 
out of the river, the top and one side 
covered with trees, and a monastery 
perched among them. We passed Nan- 
kin at night, stopping the engines to let 
some Chinese passengers come on board, 
who had come off in a boat, as we did 
at several other towns on the way up 
— Chingkiang, Kiukiang, and Hankow, 
being the only places open to trade with 
foreigners. 

Hankow has the prettiest ‘‘ bund,”’ or 
embankment, I have yet seen, — broad, 
lined with fine large houses and trees, 
with a good stone facing down to the 
river, which during the winter is about 
fifty feet below the top of the bund, 
and in summer rises to four or five feet 
above it, making the lower story of most 
of the houses untenable, every one going 
about in boats for three or four weeks. 
The cause of this annual rising of the 
Yangtsze during the summer is the heavy 
rains that occur among the mountains far 
to the west, from which this great river 
and its tributaries flow, and perhaps also 
to the melting of the snows. The river 
reaches its maximum height at Hankow 
generally in the beginning of August. 

Hankow is a great centre of the tea 
trade, immense quantities being shipped 
here for Shanghai, and now the steam- 
ers take it direct to England via Suez 
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Canal, without breaking cargo. While 
staying here, I met two gentlemen who 
were going to visit the tea district of 
Loongkong, about one hundred miles 
from Kiukiang. They had a large house 
boat and asked me to join them. One 
of the steamers gave us a tow to within 
thirty miles of Kiukiang, where we cast 
off and started up a small river which 
flowed in from the south. From the 
mouth of this river to Loongkong was 
said by the Chinese to be sixty miles, 
but before going twenty, we got into 
shallow water and had to leave our 
large, comfortable house boat, the Rose, 
for two long, narrow, light-draft China 
boats. They were scrupulously clean, 
and under the mat roof that covered the 
centre of them, we spread our beds, 
converted a gun-case into a table, and 
with nothing on but our pijamahs, the 
weather beginning to be quite warm, we 
were very comfortable. 

Our course lay in a southwesterly 
direction, and as we got farther and 
farther into the country the mountains 
approached nearer, growing more pre- 
cipitous and picturesque, the plain at 
their foot being all under cultivation. 
There was only now and then a village 
to be seen, and we passed but two towns 
on our way up. The people along the 
river were very curious, and flocked 
about the boat whenever we stopped by 
the side of the bank to buy vegetables, 
eggs, etc., squatting on their heels and 
making remarks about us. One day 
while I was walking on the bank this 
curiosity was carried so far as to cause 
a band to follow at my heels, calling 
out ‘‘ Foreign devil! ’’ and other com- 
plimentary phrases, and finally they took 
to throwing stones; but when I turned 
on them they ran as if a real devil were 
after them. After we had gone some 
thirty miles up the main river we sud- 
denly branched off to the southward, 
following up a very narrow and shallow 
stream full of rapids, the men getting 
overboard to push and pull us up them. 
The same afternoon we arrived within 
a mile of Loongkong, where we left the 
boats and walked into the town on foot. 
We had no sooner reached the first 
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street than a crowd of men and boys 
formed at our heels, shouting, hallooing, 
and rushing by us to get a glimpse of 
our faces. The town seemed to have 
gone mad, and although it was all good- 
natured and only curiosity, it was very 
annoying to be hunted in this way, and 
we were glad enough to reach the house 
of a large tea-merchant from Canton, 
for whom A had a letter. But 
even here we were not safe from our 
pursuers, who followed us into the house. 
Finally we got ourselves shut into some 
small rooms in the interior, while the 
hooting, screaming, noisy crowd be- 
sieged us until ten at night, pummeling 
at the doors and windows and making 
themselves generally disagreeable. The 
master of the house, who was as much 
annoyed as we were, if not more, had no 
power whatever to clear his premises, 
the Chinese not seeming to regard a 
man’s house as his castle, by any means. 

We sent to the boat for our luggage, 
and spent the night with our hospitable 
Chinaman, who made us some of the 
most delicious tea I ever tasted, first 
showing us the green leaves as they had 
been picked that day. Next morning 
we were up at daylight, and so avoided 
a repetition of last night’s disturbance in 
the streets, our noisy friends not having 
turned out. Our host took us to some 
tea plantations about five miles off, 
where we saw the hill-sides covered with 
the tea bushes, and the young fresh 
leaves just beginning to be ready for 
picking. He had a few pounds picked 
for us as a memento of our trip, and by 
seven we were back at our boats and 
soon gliding down the rapid little stream, 
with the high hills, half rocky and half 
eovered with bushes, on either side of 
us. Next morning we arrived where 
we had left the Rose, got on board of 
her, and after a fine sail down the 
Yangtsze arrived at Kiukiang in time 
to join a party of young men who were 
going into the Lushan Hills, about nine 
miles from Kiukiang, for a couple of 
days. Here we amused ourselves by 
walking to some old ruins, dating back 
to about four hundred and fifty years 
B. C., climbing the hills, and bathing in 
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a great pool of cold mountain water. 
The Lushan Hills are about four thou- 
sand feet high. 

I stayed a day at Kiukiang and then 
took the steamer for Shanghai, this time 
passing Nankin by daylight, but I could 
not see much of it as itis a mile from 
the main river. On the beach close to 
the town, in cages hung from poles, were 
the heads of two thieves who had robbed 
the Chinese passengers while waiting 
for the arrival of one of the steamers. 
There were two other cages on the 
ground, but the dogs had broken them 
open and carried off the heads. After 
passing three days in Shanghai I started 
for Tiensin, the port of Pekin, in the 
Chilo, with a Yankee skipper and mate. 
It is wonderful how many Americans 
there are out here, nearly all from New 
England. 

We stopped at Cheefoo, the watering- 
place of Shanghai, where the residents 
of the latter place come to spend a 
month or two each summer. It has a 
good harbor, sheltered by steep, bar- 
ren hills, a capital beach for bathing in 
the beautiful, clear waters of this part 
of the Bay of Pechili, two or three small 
hotels, a cottage or two, a small native 
town with lots of junks anchored off it, 
and that is all; but in the hot weather, 
after Shanghai, it must seem a small par- 
adise. 

We stayed twenty-four hours in 
Cheefoo, and the next day were off the 
famous Yaka forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho River. The same evening, after 
running into the bank five times in this 
erookedest of all crooked rivers, we 
reached Tiensin. We hired boats, and 
the next evening started for Yungchow, 
one hundred and seventy miles by river, 
which we made in three days. From 
Yungchow it is only fifteen miles to Pe- 
kin, but as it was hot (eighty-five in the 
shade) we took carts, and had a tre- 
mendous bouncing and banging about 
before we reached the city; this we 
did the same evening, begrimed so that 
one could scarcely recognize his best 
friend, the whole air being filled with 
clouds of dust, which was worse when 
we got inside the walls of Pekin. 
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Ferris stood cleaning his palette, 
after Don Ippolito was gone, scraping 
the colors together with his knife and 
neatly buttering them on the palette’s 
edge, while he wondered what the 
priest meant by pumping him in that 
way. Nothing, he supposed, and yet 
it was odd. Of course she had a bad 
temper. .. - 

He put on his hat and coat and 
strolled vaguely forth, and in an hour or 
two came by a roundabout course to the 
gondola station nearest his own house. 
There he stopped, and after an ab- 
sent contemplation of the boats, from 
which the gondoliers were clamoring for 
his custom, he stepped into one and 
ordered the man to row him to a gate 
on a small canal opposite. The gate 
opened, at his ringing, into the garden 
of the Vervains. 

Florida was sitting alone on a bench 
near the fountain. It was no longer a 
ruined fountain; the broken-nosed naiad 
held a pipe above her head, and from 
this rose a willowy spray high enough 
to catch some colors of the sunset then 
striking into the garden, and fell again 
in a mist around her, making her almost 
modest. 

‘+ What does this mean?’’ asked Fer- 
ris, carelessly taking the young girl’s 
hand. ‘I thought this lady’s occupa- 
tion was gone.”” 

‘Don Ippolito repaired the fount- 
ain for the landlord, and he agreed to 
pay for filling the tank that feeds it,” 
said Florida. ‘‘ He seems to think it 
a hard bargain, for he only lets it play 
about half an hour a day. But he 
says it’s very ingeniously mended. He 
didn’t believe it could be done. It is 
pretty.’’ 

“It is, indeed,’’? said the painter, 
with a singular desire, going through 
him like a pang, likewise to do some- 
thing for Miss Vervain. ‘‘ Did you go 
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to Don Ippolito’s house the other day, 
to see his traps? ’’ 

‘‘Yes; we were very much interest- 
ed. I was sorry that I knew so little 
about inventions. Do you think there 
are many practical ideas amongst his 
things? I hope there are —he seemed 
so proud and pleased to show them. 
Should n’t you think he had some real 
inventive talent? ’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I think he has; but I know as 
little about the matter as you do.’? He 
sat down beside her, and picking up a 
twig from the gravel, pulled the bark 
off in silence. Then, ‘* Miss Vervain,’’ 
he said, knitting his brows, as he al- 
ways did when he had something on his 
conscience and meant to ease it at any 
cost, ‘I’m the dog that fetches a bone 
and carries a bone: I talked Don Ippo- 
lito over with you, the other day, and 
now I’ve been talking you over with 
him. But I’ve the grace to say that 
I’m ashamed of myself.’’ 

“Why need you be ashamed? ” 
asked Florida. ‘‘ You said no harm of 
him. Did you of us?”’ 

‘*Not exactly; but I don’t think it 
was quite my business to discuss you at 
all. I think you can’t let people alone 
too much. For my part, if I try to 
characterize my friends, I fail to do them 
perfect justice, of course; and yet the 
imperfect result remains representative 
of them in my mind; it limits them and 
fixes them; and I can’t get them back 
again into the undefined and the ideal 
where they really belong. One ought 
never to speak of the faults of one’s 
friends: it mutilates them; they can 
never be the same afterwards.’’ 

‘*So you have been talking of my 
faults,’’ said Florida, breathing quickly. 
‘¢ Perhaps you could tell me of them to 
my face.’’ 

‘J should have to say that unfair- 
ness was one of them. But that is com- 
mon to the whole sex. I never said I 
was talking of your faults. I declared 
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against doing so, and you immediately 
infer that my motive isremorse. I don’t 
know that you have any faults. They 
may be virtues in disguise. There is a 
charm even in unfairness. Well, I did 
say that I thought you had a quick 
temper,’’ — 

Florida colored violently. 

—‘but now I see that I was mis- 
taken,’’ said Ferris with a laugh. 

‘* May I ask what else you said?” 
demanded the young girl haughtily. 

‘Oh, that would be a betrayal of 
confidence,’’ said Ferris, unaffected by 
her hauteur. 

“Then why have you mentioned the 
matter to me at all? ’”’ 

‘‘T wanted to clear my conscience, I 
suppose, and sin again. I wanted to 
talk with you about Don Ippolito.’’ 

Florida looked with perplexity at Fer- 
ris’s face, while her own slowly cooled 
and paled. 

‘* What did you want to say of him?”’ 
she asked calmly. 

‘«T hardly know how to put it: that 
he puzzles me, to begin with. You 
know I feel somewhat responsible for 
him.’”’ 

kt Yeu? 

‘“©Of course, I never should have 
thought of him, if it hadn’t been for 
your mother’s talk that morning coming 
back from San Lazzaro.’’ 

‘“‘T know,’’ said Florida, with a faint 
blush. 

‘* And yet, don’t you see, it was as 
much a fancy of mine, a weakness for 
the man himself, as the desire to serve 
your mother, that prompted me to bring 
him to you.”’ 

ss Yes, I see,’ 
girl. 

‘“‘Tacted in the teeth of a bitter Ve- 
netian prejudice against priests. All my 
friends here —they’re mostly young 
men with the modern Italian ideas, or 
old liberals — hate and despise the 
priests. They believe that priests are 
full of guile and deceit, that they are 
spies for the Austrians, and altogether 
evil.’’ 

“Don Ippolito is weleome to report 
our most secret thoughts to the police,” 
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said Florida, whose look of rising alarm 
relaxed into a smile. 

** Oh,”’ cried the painter, ‘‘ how you 
leap to conclusions! I never intimated 
that Don Ippolito was a spy. On the 
contrary, it was his difference from 
other priests that made me think of him 
fora moment. He seems to be as much 
cut off from the church as from the 
world. And yet he is a priest, with a 
priest’s education. What if I should 
have been altogether mistaken? He is 
either one of the openest souls in the 
world, as you have insisted, or he is one 
of the closest.’’ 

‘*T should not be afraid of him in any 
ease,’’ said Florida; ‘*‘ but I can’t be- 
lieve any wrong of him.’’ 

Ferris frowned in annoyance. ‘TI 
don’t want you to; I don’t, myself. I’ve 
bungled the matter as I might have 
known I would. I was trying to put 
into words an undefined uneasiness of 
mine, a quite formless desire to have 
you possessed of the whole case as it 
had come up in my mind. I’ve made 
a mess of it,’’ said Ferris rising, with 
a rueful air. ‘* Besides, I ought to 
have spoken to Mrs. Vervain.’’ 

“Oh no,’”’ cried Florida, eagerly, 
springing to her feet beside him. 
“Don’t! Little things wear upon my 
mother, so. I’m glad you did n’t speak 
to her. I don’t misunderstand you, I 
think; I expressed myself badly,’’ she 
added with an anxious face. ‘I thank 
you very much. What do you want me 
to do?”’ 

By Ferris’s impulse they both began 
to move down the garden path toward 
the water-gate. The sunset had faded 
out of the fountain, but it still lit the 
whole heaven, in whose vast blue depths 
hung light whiffs of pinkish cloud, as 
ethereal as the draperies that floated 
after Miss Vervain as she walked with a 
splendid grace beside him, no awkward- 
ness, now, or self-constraint in her. As 
she turned to Ferris, and asked in her 
deep tones, to which some latent feeling 
imparted a slight tremor, ‘‘ What do 
you want me to do?”’ the sense of her 
willingness to be bidden by him gave 
him a delicious thrill. He looked at the 
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superb creature, so proud, so helpless; 
so much a woman, so much a child; and 
he caught his breath before he answered. 
Her gauzes blew about his feet in the 
light breeze that lifted the foliage; she 
was a little near-sighted, and in her 
eagerness she drew closer to him, fixing 
her eyes full upon his with a bold inno- 
cence. ‘* Good heavens! Miss Ver- 
vain,’’ he cried, with a sudden blush, 
“it isn’t a serious matter. I’m a fool 
to have spoken to you. Don’t do any- 
thing. Let things go on as before. It 
isn’t for me to instruct you.”’ 

‘“*T should have been very glad of 
your advice,’’? she said with a disap- 
pointed, almost wounded manner, keep- 
ing her eyes upon him. ‘ It seems to 
me we are always going wrong ’? — 

She stopped short, with a flush and 
then a pallor. 

Ferris returned her look with one of 
comical dismay. This apparent read- 
iness of Miss Vervain’s to be taken 
command of, daunted him, on second 
thoughts. ‘*I wish you’d dismiss all 
my stupid talk from your mind,’ he 
said. ‘‘Ifeel as if I’d been guiltily 
trying to set you against a man whom 
I like very much and have no reason 
not to trust, and who thinks me so 
much his friend that he could n’t dream 
of my making any sort of trouble for 
him. It would break his heart, I’m 
afraid, if you treated him in a different 
way from that in which you ’ve treated 
him till now. It’s really touching to 
listen to his gratitude to you and your 
mother. It’s only conceivable on the 
ground that he has never had friends 
before in the world. He seems like 
another man, or the same man come to 
life. And it isn’t his fault that he’s a 
priest. I suppose,’’? he added, with a 
sort of final throe, ‘*that a Venetian 
family would n’t use him with the frank 
hospitality you’ve shown, not because 
they distrusted him at all, perhaps, but 
because they would be afraid of other 
Venetian tongues.’’ 

This ultimate drop of venom, help- 
lessly distilled, did not seem to rankle 
in Miss Vervain’s mind. She walked 
now with her face turned from his, and 
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she answered coldly, ‘* We shall not be 
troubled. We don’t care for Venetian 
tongues.’’ 

They were at the gate. ‘‘ Good-by,”’ 
said Ferris, abruptly, ‘‘ I’m going.’’ 

‘*Won’t you wait and see my moth- 
er???’ asked Florida, with her awkward 
self-constraint again upon her. 

‘* No, thanks,’’ said Ferris, gloomily. 
‘‘T haven’t time. I just dropped in 
for a moment, to blast an innocent 
man’s reputation, and destroy a young 
lady’s peace of mind.”’ 

‘Then you need n’t go, yet,’’? an- 
swered Florida, coldly, ‘* for you have 
n’t succeeded.’” 

“Well, I’ve done my worst,’ re- 
turned Ferris, drawing the bolt. 

He went away, hanging his head in 
amazement and disgust at himself for 
his clumsiness and bad taste. It seemed 
to him a contemptible part, first to em- 
barrass them with Don Ippolito’s ac- 
quaintance, if it was an embarrassment, 
and then try to sneak out of his respon- 
sibility by these tardy cautions; and if 
it was not going to be an embarrass- 
ment, it was folly to have approached 
the matter at all. 

What had he wanted to do, and with 
what motive? He hardly knew. As 
he battled the ground over and over 
again, nothing comforted him save the 
thought that, bad as it was to have 
spoken to Miss Vervain, it must have 
been infinitely worse to speak to her 
mother. 
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It was late before Ferris forgot his 
chagrin in sleep, and when he woke the 
next morning, the sun was making the 
solid green blinds at his window odor- 
ous of their native pine woods with its 
heat, and thrusting a golden spear at 
the heart of Don Ippolito’s effigy where 
he had left it on the easel. 

Marina brought a letter with his 
coffee. The letter was from Mrs. Ver- 
vain, and it entreated him to come to 
lunch at twelve, and then join them 
on an excursion, of which they had 
all often talked, up the Canal of the 
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Brenta. ‘‘ Don Ippolito has got his 
permission —think of his not being 
able to go to the mainland without the 
Patriarch’s leave! —and can go with us 
to-day. So I try to make this hasty 
arrangement. You must come —it all 
depends upon you.’’ 

‘““Yes, so it seems,’? groaned the 
painter, and went. 

In the garden he found Don Ippolito 
and Florida, at the fountain where he 
had himself parted with her the even- 
ing before; and he observed with a 
guilty relief that Don Ippolito was talk- 
ing to her in the happy unconsciousness 
habitual with him. 

Florida cast at the painter a swift 
glance of latent appeal and intelligence, 
which he refused, and in the same in- 
stant she met him with another look, as 
if she now saw him for the first time, 
and gave him her hand in greeting. It 
was a beautiful hand; he could not help 
worshiping its lovely forms, and the lily 
whiteness and softness of the back, the 
rose of the palm and finger-tips. 

She idly resumed the great Venetian 
fan which hung from her waist by a 
chain. ‘‘ Don Ippolito has been talking 
about the villeggiatura on the Brenta in 
the old days,’’ she explained. 

‘¢ Oh, yes,’’ said the painter, ‘‘ they 
used to have merry times in the villas 
then, and it was worth while being a 
priest, or at least an abbate di casa. I 
should think you would sigh for a return 
of those good old days, Don Ippolito. 
Just imagine, if you were abbate di casa 
with some patrician family about the 
close of the last century, you might be 
the instructor, companion, and spiritual 
adviser of Illustrissima at the theatres, 
card-parties, and masquerades, all win- 
ter; and at this season, instead of going 
up the Brenta for a day’s pleasure with 
us barbarous Yankees, you might be 
setting out with Illustrissima and all 
the ’Strissimi and ’Strissime, big and 
little, for a spring villeggiatura there. 
You would be going in a gilded barge, 
with songs and fiddles and dancing, in- 
stead of a common gondola, and you 
would stay a month, walking, going to 
parties and caffés, drinking chocolate 
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and lemonade, gaming, sonneteering, 
and butterflying about generally.’’ 

‘<Tt was doubtless a beautiful life,’’ 
answered the priest, with simple in- 
difference. ‘‘ But I never have thought 
of it with regret, because I have been 
preoccupied with other ideas than those 
of social pleasures, though perhaps they 
were no wiser.’? 

Florida had watched Don Ippolito’s 
face while Ferris was speaking, and she 
now asked gravely, ‘* But don’t you 
think their life nowadays is more be- 
coming to the clergy? ”’ 

‘* Why, madamigella? What harm 
was there in those gayeties? I suppose 
the bad features of the old life are ex- 
aggerated to us.”’ 

‘““They could n’t have been worse 
than the amusements of the hard-drink- 
ing, hard-riding, hard-swearing, fox- 
hunting English parsons about the same 
time,’’ said Ferris. ‘‘ Besides, the ab- 
bate di casa had a charm of his own, 
the charm of all rococo things, which, 
whatever you may say of them, are 
somehow elegant and refined, or at least 
refer to elegance and refinement. I 
don’t say they ’re ennobling, but they ’re 
fascinating. I don’t respect them, but 
Ilove them. When I think about the 
past of Venice, I don’t care so much 
to see any of the heroically historical 
things; but. I should like immensely to 
have looked in at the Ridotto, when the 
place was at its gayest, with wigs and 
masks, hoops and small-clothes, fans and 
rapiers, bows and courtesies, whispers 
and glances. I dare say 1 should have 
found Don Ippolito there in some be- 
coming disguise.’’ 

Florida looked from the painter to 
the priest and back to the painter, as 
Ferris spoke, and then she turned a 
little anxiously toward the terrace, and 
a shadow slipped from her face as her 
mother came rustling down the steps, 
catching at her drapery and shaking it 
into place. The young girl hurried to 
meet her, lifted her arms for what 
promised an embrace, and with firm 
hands set the elder lady’s bonnet 
straight with her forehead. 

“Im always getting it on askew,” 
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Mrs. Vervain said for greeting to Fer- 
ris. ‘* How do you do, Don Ippolito? 
But I suppose you think I’ve kept you 
long enough to get it on straight for 
once. So I have. Iam a fuss, and I 
don’t deny it. At my time of life, it’s 
much harder to make yourself ship- 
shape, than it is when you ’re younger. 
I tell Florida that anybody would take 
her for the old lady, she does seem 
to give so little care to getting up an 
appearance.’”’ 

‘¢ And yet she has the effect of a 
stylish young person in the bloom of 
youth,’’ observed Ferris, with a touch 
of caricature. 

‘“*We had better lunch with our 
things on,” said Mrs. Vervain, ‘‘ and 
then there needn’t be any delay in 
starting. I thought we would have it 
here,’? she added, as Nina and the 
house-servant appeared with trays of 
dishes and cups. ‘‘So that we can 
start in a real picnicky spirit. I knew 
you ’d think it a womanish lunch, Mr. 
Ferris — Don Ippolito likes what we 
do-—and so I’ve provided you with a 
chicken salad; and I’m going to ask 
you for a taste of it; I’m really hun- 
gry.”’ 

There was salad for all, in fact; and 
it was quite one o’clock before the lunch 
was ended, and wraps of just the right 
thickness and thinness were chosen, and 
the party were comfortably placed under 
the striped linen canopy of the gondola, 
which they had from a public station, 
the house-gondola being engaged that 
day. They rowed through the narrow 
canal skirting the garden out into the 
expanse before the Giudecca, and then 
struck across the lagoon towards Fu- 
sina, past the island-church of San 
Giorgio in Alga, whose beautiful tower 
has flushed and darkened in so many 
pictures of Venetian sunsets, and past 
the Austrian lagoon forts with their 
coronets of guns threatening every 
point, and the Croatian sentinels pacing 
to and fro on their walls. They stopped 
long enough at one of the customs 
barges to declare to the swarthy, ami- 
able officers the innocence of their 
freight, and at the mouth of the Canal 
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of the Brenta they paused before the 
station while a policeman came out and 
scanned them. He bowed to Don Ip- 
polito’s cloth, and then they began to 
push up the sluggish canal, shallow and 
overrun with weeds and mosses, into 
the heart of the land. 

The spring, which in Venice comes 
in the softening air and the perpetual 
azure of the heavens, was renewed to 
their senses in all its miraculous loveli- 
ness. The garden of the Vervains had 
indeed confessed it in opulence of leaf 
and bloom, but there it seemed some- 
how only like a novel effect of the arti- 
fice which had been able to create a 
garden in that city of stone and sea. 
Here a vernal world suddenly opened 
before them, with wide-stretching fields 
of green under a dome of perfect blue; 
against its walls only the soft curves of 
far-off hills were traced, and near at 
hand the tender forms of full-foliaged 
trees. The long garland of vines that 
festoons all Italy seemed to begin in 
the neighboring orchards; the mead- 
ows waved their tall grasses in the sun, 
and broke in poppies as the sea-waves 
break in iridescent spray; the well- 
grown maize shook its gleaming blades 
in the light; the poplars marched in 
stately procession on either side of the 
straight, white road to Padua, till they 
vanished in the long perspective. The 
blossoms had fallen from the trees many 
weeks before, but the air was full of 
the vague sweetness of the perfect 
spring, which here and there gathered 
and defined itself as the spicy odor of 
the grass cut on the shore of the canal, 
and drying in the mellow heat of the 
sun. 

The voyagers spoke from time to 
time of some peculiarity of the villas 
that succeeded each other along the 
canal. Don Ippolito knew a few of 
them, the gondoliers knew others; but 
after all, their names were nothing. 
These haunts of old-time splendor and 
idleness weary of themselves, and un- 
able to escape, are sadder than any- 
thing in Venice, and they belonged, as 
far as the Americans were concerned, 
to a world as strange as any to which 
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they should go in another life, — the 
world of a faded fashion and an alien 
history. Some of the villas were kept 
in a sort of repair; some were even 
maintained in the state of old; but the 
most showed marks of greater or less 
decay, and here and there one was 
falling to ruin. They had gardens 
about them, tangled and wild-grown; a 
population of decrepit statues in the 
rococo taste strolled in their walks or 
simpered from their gates. Two or 
three houses seemed to be occupied; the 
rest stood empty, each 


Close latticed to the brooding heat, 
And silent in its dusty vines.” 


The pleasure-party had no fixed plan 
for the day farther than to ascend the 
canal, and by and by take a carriage 
at some convenient village and drive to 
the famous Villa Pisani at Stra. 

‘¢These houses are very well,’’ said 
Don Ippolito, who had visited the villa 
once, and with whom it had remained a 
memory almost as signal as that night 
in Padua when he wore civil dress, 
‘but it is at Stra that you see some- 
thing really worthy of the royal splen- 
dor of the patricians of Venice. Royal? 
The villa is now one of the palaces of 
the ex-Emperor of Austria, who does 
not find it less imperial than his other 
palaces.’’ Don Ippolito had celebrated 
the villa at Stra in this strain ever since 
they had spoken of going up the Brenta: 
now it was the magnificent conserva- 
tories and orangeries that he sang, now 
the vast garden with its statued walks 
between rows of clipt cedars and firs, 
now the stables with their stalls for 
numberless horses, now the palace itself 
with its frescoed halls and treasures of 
art and vertu. His enthusiasm for the 
villa at Stra had become an amiable jest 
with the Americans. Ferris laughed at 
his fresh outburst; he declared himself 
tired of the gondola, and he asked 
Florida to disembark with him and 
walk under the trees of a pleasant 
street running on one side between the 
villas and the canal. ‘‘ We are going 
to find something much grander than 
the Villa Pisani,’’ he boasted, with a 
look at Don Ippolito. 
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As they strolled along the path to- 
gether, they came now and then to a 
stately palace like that of the Contarini, 
where the lions, that give their name to 
one branch of the family, crouch in 
stone before the grand portal; but most 
of the houses were interesting only from 
their unstoried possibilities to the imag- 
ination. They were generally of stucco, 
and glared with fresh whitewash through 
the foliage of their gardens. When a 
peasant’s cottage broke their line, it 
gave, with its barns and straw-stacks 
and its beds of pot-herbs, a homely re- 
lief from the decaying gentility of the 
villas. 

‘* What a pity, Miss Vervain,’’ said 
the painter, ‘‘that the blessings of this 
world should be so unequally divided! 
Why should all this sketchable ad- 
versity be lavished upon the neighbor- 
hood of a city that is so rich as Venice 
in picturesque dilapidation? It’s pretty 
hard on us Americans, and forees peo- 
ple of sensibility into exile. What 
would n’t cultivated persons give for a 
stretch of this street in the suburbs of 
Boston, or of your own Providence? 
I suppose the New Yorkers will be set- 
ting up something of the kind one of 
these days, and giving it a French 
name — they “ll call it Auzx bords du 
Brena. There was one of them car- 
ried back a gondola the other day to 
put ona pond in their new park. But 
the worst of it is, you can’t take home 
the sentiment of these things.’’ 

**T thought it was the business of 
painters to send home the sentiment of 
them in pictures,’’ said Florida. 

Ferris talked to her in this way be- 
cause it was his way of talking; it 
always surprised him a little that she 
entered into the spirit of it; he was not 
quite sure that she did; he sometimes 
thought she waited till she could seize 
upon a point to turn against him, and so 
give herself the air of having compre- 
hended the whole. He laughed: ‘* Oh 
yes, a poor little fragmentary, faded- 
out reproduction of their sentiment — 
which is ‘as moonlight unto sunlight 
and as water unto wine,’ when com- 
pared with the real thing. Suppose I 
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made a picture of just this bit, ourselves 
in the foreground, looking at the garden 
over there where that amusing Vandal 
of an owner has just had his statues 
painted white: would our friends at 
home understand it? A whole history 
must be left unexpressed. I could only 
hint at an entire situation. Of course, 
people with a taste for olives would get 
the flavor; but even they would wonder 
that I chose such an unsuggestive bit. 
Why, it is just the most maddeningly 
suggestive thing to be foundhere! And 
if I may put it modestly, for my share 
in it, I think we two young Americans 
looking on at this supreme excess of the 
rococo, are the very essence of the sen- 
timent of the scene; but what would 
the honored connoisseurs —the good 
folks who get themselves up on Ruskin 
and try so honestly hard to have some 
little ideas about art—make of us? 
To be sure they might justifiably praise 
the grace of your pose, if I were so 
lucky as to catch it, and your way of 
putting your hand under the elbow of 
the arm that holds your parasol.” . 
Florida seemed disdainfully to keep 
her attitude, and the painter smiled. 
“ But they wouldn’t know what it 
all meant, and couldn’t imagine that 
we were inspired by this rascally little 
villa to sigh longingly over the wicked 
past ’? — 

‘« Excuse me,’’ interrupted Florida, 
with a touch of trouble in her proud 
manner, ‘‘I’m not sighing over it, for 
one, and I don’t want it back. I’m 
glad that I’m American and that there 
is no past forme. I can’t understand 
how you and Don Ippolito can speak so 
tolerantly of what no one can respect,”? 
she added, in almost an aggrieved tone. 

If Miss Vervain wanted to turn the 
talk upon Don Ippolito, Ferris by no 
means did; he had had enough of that 
subject yesterday; he got as lightly 
away from it as he could. 

**Oh, Don Ippolito ’s a pagan, I tell 
you; and I’m a painter, and the rococo 
ismy weakness. I wish I could paint 
it, but Ican’t; I’m a hundred years too 
late. I could n’t even paint myself in 
the act of sentimentalizing it.’? 
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While he talked, he had been making 
a few lines in a small pocket sketch- 
book, with a furtive glance or two at 
Florida. When they returned to the 
boat, he busied himself again with the 
book, and presently he handed it to 
Mrs. Vervain. 

‘* Why, it’s Florida! ”? cried the lady. 
‘How very nicely you do sketch, Mr. 
Ferris.” ; 

‘Thanks, Mrs. Vervain; you’re al- 
ways flattering me.”’ 

‘No, but seriously. I wish that I 
had paid more attention to my drawing 
when I was a girl. And now, Florida 
—she won’t touch a pencil. I wish 
you'd talk to her, Mr. Ferris.’’ 

‘*Oh, people who are pictures need 
n’t trouble themselves to be painters,’? 
said Ferris, with a little burlesque. 

Mrs. Vervain began to look at the 
sketch through her tubed hand; the 
painter made a grimace. ‘‘ But you’ve 
made her too proud, Mr. Ferris. She 
does n’t look like that.’’ 

‘Yes she does—to those unworthy 
of her kindness. I have taken Miss 
Vervain in the act of scorning the roco- 
co, and its humble admirer, me, with it.” 

“‘T’m sure J don’t know what you 
mean, Mr. Ferris; but I can’t think 
that this proud look is habitual with 
Florida; and I’ve heard people say — 
very good judges — that an artist ought 
n’t to perpetuate a temporary expres- 
sion. Something like that.’’ 

“Tt can’t be helped now, Mrs. Ver- 
vain: the sketch is irretrievably im- 
mortal. I’m sorry, but it’s too late.’ 

‘¢Oh, stuff! As if you could n’t turn 
up the corners of the mouth a little. Or 
something.’’ 

‘‘And give her the appearance of 
laughing at me? Never!”’ 

‘* Don Ippolito,’’ said Mrs. Vervain, 
turning to the priest, who had been 
listening intently to all this trivial talk, 
‘*what do you think of this sketch?” 

He took the book with an eager hand, 
and perused the sketch as if trying to 
read some secret there. After a minute 
he handed it back with a light sigh, 
apparently of relief, but absently said 
nothing. 
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‘6 Well? ’? asked Mrs. Vervain. 

‘¢Oh! LIask pardon. No, it isn’t 
my idea of madamigella. It seems to 
me that her likeness must be sketched 
in color. Those lines are true, but 
they need color to subdue them; they 
go too far, they are more than true.”’ 

‘You ’re quite right, Don Ippolito,” 
said Ferris. 

‘““Then you don’t think she always 
has this proud look?’’ pursued Mrs. 
Veryain. 

The painter fancied that Florida 
quelled in herself a movement of im- 
patience; he looked at her with an 
amused smile. 

‘*Not always, no,’’ answered Don 
Ippolito. ‘* Sometimes her face ex- 
presses the greatest meekness in the 
world.”’ 

‘‘But not at the present moment,”’ 
thought Ferris, fascinated by the stare 
of angry pride which the girl bent upon 
the unconscious priest. 

‘Though I confess that I should 
hardly know how to characterize her 
habitual expression,’’ added Don Ippo- 
lito. 

‘¢Thanks,’’ said Florida, breathing 
quickly. ‘I’m tired of the subject; it 
is n’t an important one.”’ 

‘© Oh yes it is, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Vervain. ‘* At least it’s important to 
me, if it isn’t to you; for I’m your 
mother, and really, if I thought you 
looked like this, as a general thing, to a 
casual observer, I should consider it a 
reflection upon myself.’’ Ferris gave a 
provoking laugh, as she continued sweet- 
ly, ‘*1 must insist, Don Ippolito: now 
did you ever see Florida look so?’’ 

The girl leaned back, ane began to 
wave her fan slowly to and fro before 
her face. 

‘‘T never saw her look so with you, 
dear madama,’’ said the priest with 
an anxious glance at Florida, who let 
her fan fall folded into her lap, and sat 
perfectly still. He went on with priestly 
smoothness, and a touch of something 
like invoked authority, such as a man 
might show who could dispense indul- 
gences and inflict penances. ‘* No one 
could help seeing her devotedness to 
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you, and I have admired from the first 
an obedience and tenderness that I have 
never known equaled. In all her rela- 
tions to you, madamigella has seemed to 
me eee 

Florida started forward. ‘* You are 
not asked to comment on my behavior 
to my mother; you are not invited to 
speak of my conduct at all! ’? she burst 
out with sudden violence, her visage 
flaming, and her blue eyes burning 
upon Don Ippolito, who shrank from 
the astonishing rudeness as from a blow 
in the face. ‘* What is it to you how I 
treat my mother? ”’ 

She sank back again upon the cush- 
ions, and opening the fan with a clash 
swept it swiftly before her. 

‘¢ Florida!’’ said her mother gravely. 

Ferris turned away in cold disgust, 
like one who has witnessed a cruelty 
done to some helpless thing. Don Ippo- 
lito’s speech was not fortunate at the 
best, but it might have come from a 
foreigner’s misapprehension, and at the 
worst it was good-natured and well- 
meant. ‘‘ The girl is a perfect brute, 
as I thought in the beginning,’’ the 
painter said to himself. ‘‘ How could 
I have ever thought differently? I shall 
have to tell Don Ippolito that I’m 
ashamed of her, and disclaim all respon- 
sibility. Pah! I wish I was out of this.” 

The pleasure of the day was dead. 
It could not rally from that stroke. 
They went on to Stra, as they had 
planned, but the glory of the Villa 
Pisani was eclipsed for Don Ippolito. 
He plainly did not know what to do. 
He did not address Florida again, 
whose savagery he would not probably 
have known how to resent if he had 
wished to resent it. Mrs. Vervain prat- 
tled away to him with unrelenting kind- 
ness; Ferris kept near him, and with 
affectionate zeal tried to make him talk 
of the villa; but neither the frescoes, 
nor the orangeries, nor the green-houses, 
nor the stables, nor the gardens could 
rouse him from the listless daze in 
which he moved, though Ferris found 
them all as wonderful as he had said. 
Amidst this heavy embarrassment no 
one seemed at ease but the author of it. 
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She did not, to be sure, speak to Don 
Ippolito, but she followed her mother as 
usual with her assiduous cares, and she 
appeared tranquilly unconscious of the 
sarcastic civility with which Ferris ren- 
dered her any necessary service. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
they got back to their boat and began 
to descend the canal towards Venice, 
and long before they reached Fusina 
the day had passed. A sunset of mel- 
ancholy red, streaked with level lines of 
murky cloud, stretched across the flats 
behind them, and faintly tinged with its 
reflected light the eastern horizon which 
the towers and domes of Venice had not 
yet begun to break. The twilight came, 
and then through the overcast heavens 
the moon shone dim; a light blossomed 
here and there in the villas, distant 
voices called musically; a cow lowed, 
a dog barked; the rich, sweet breath 
of the vernal land mingled its odors with 
the sultry air of the neighboring lagoon. 
The wayfarers spoke little; the time 
hung heavy on all, no doubt; to Ferris 
it was a burden almost intolerable to 
hear the creak of the oars and the 
breathing of the gondoliers keeping time 
together. At last the boat stopped in 
front of the police-station in Fusina; a 
soldier with a sword at his side and a 
lantern in his hand came out and brief- 
ly parleyed with the gondoliers; they 
stepped ashore, and he marched them 
into the station before him. 

‘We have nothing left to wish for 
now,’’ said Ferris, breaking into an 
ironical laugh. 

‘‘ What does it all mean?’’ asked 
Mrs. Vervain. 

‘¢T think I had better go see.”” 

‘We will go with you,’’ said Mrs. 
Vervain. 

‘¢ Pazienza! ’’ replied Ferris. 

The ladies rose; but Don Ippolito 
remained seated. ‘¢ Aren’t you going 
too, Don Ippolito?’’ asked Mrs. Ver- 
vain. 

‘Thanks, madama; but I prefer to 
stay here.’’ 

Lamentable cries and shrieks, as if 
the prisoners had immediately been put 
to the torture, came from the station as 
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Ferris opened the door. A lamp of 
petroleum lighted the scene, and shone 
upon the figures of two fishermen, who 
bewailed themselves unintelligibly in the 
vibrant accents of Chiozza, and from 
time to time advanced upon the gondo- 
liers, and shook their heads and beat 
their breasts at them. A few police- 
guards reclined upon benches about the 
room, and surveyed the spectacle with 
mild impassibility. 

Ferris politely asked one of them the 
cause of the detention. 

‘¢ Why, you see, signore,’’ answered 
the guard amiably, ‘‘ these honest men 
aceuse your gondoliers of having stolen 
a rope out of their boat at Dolo.’’ 

‘*Tt was my blood, you know!” 
howled the elder of the fishermen, toss- 
ing his arms wildly abroad, ‘it was my 
own heart,’’ he cried, letting the last 
vowel die away and rise again in mourn- 
ful ritornello, while he stared tragically 
into Ferris’s face. 

‘* What is the matter? ’”? asked Mrs. 
Vervain, putting up her glasses, and 
trying with graceful futility to focus the 
melodrama. 

‘* Nothing,’’ said Ferris; ‘¢ our gon- 
doliers have had the heart’s blood of 
this respectable Dervish; that is to say, 
they have stolen a rope belonging to. 
him.”’ 

** Our gondoliers? I don’t believe it. 
They ’ve no right to keep us here all 
night. Tell them you ’re the American 
consul.’’ 

““T’d rather not try my dignity on 
these underlings, Mrs. Vervain; there’s 
no American squadron here that I could 
order to bombard Fusina, if they did n’t 
mind me. But I’ll see what I can do 
further in quality of courteous foreigner. 
Can you perhaps tell me how long you 
will be obliged to detain us here? ’”’ he 
asked of the guard again. 

‘¢T am very sorry to detain you at all, 
signore. But what can I do? The 
commissary is unhappily absent. He 
may be here soon.’’ 

The guard renewed his apathetic con- 
templation of the gondoliers, who did 
not speak a word; the windy lamenta- 
tion of the fishermen rose and fell fit- 
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fully. Presently they went out of doors 
and poured forth their wrongs to the 
moon. 

The room was close, and with some 
trouble Ferris persuaded Mrs. Vervain 
to return to the gondola, Florida sec- 
onding his arguments with gentle good 
sense. 

It seemed a long time till the com- 
missary came, but his coming instant- 
ly simplified the situation. Perhaps be- 
cause he had never been able to be- 
friend a consul in trouble before, he 
befriended Ferris to the utmost. He 
had met him with rather a browbeating 
air; but after a glance at his card, he 
gavea kind of roar of deprecation and 
apology. He had the ladies and Don 
Ippolito in out of the gondola, and led 
them to an upper chamber, where he 
made them all repose their honored per- 
sons upon his sofas. He ordered up 
his housekeeper to make them coffee, 
which he served with his own hands, 
excusing its hurried feebleness, and he 
stood by, rubbing his palms together 
and smiling, while they refreshed them- 
selves. 

‘© They need never tell me again that 
the Austrians are tyrants,’’ said Mrs. 
Vervain in undertone to the consul. 

It was not easy for Ferris to remind 
his host of the malefactors; but he 
brought himself to this ungraciousness. 
The commissary begged pardon, and 
asked him to accompany him below, 
where he confronted the accused and 
the accusers. The tragedy was acted 
over again with blood-curdling effective- 
ness by the Chiozzotti; the gondoliers 
maintaining the calm of conscious inno- 
cence. 

Ferris felt outraged by the trumped- 
up charge against them. 

‘¢ Listen, you others the prisoners,”’ 
said the commissary. ‘* Your padrone 
is anxious to return to Venice, and I 
wish to inflict no further displeasures 
upon him. Restore their rope to these 
honest men, and go about your busi- 
ness.”” 

The injured gondoliers spoke in low 
tones together; then one of them shrugged 
his shoulders and went out. He came 
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back in a moment and laid a rope before 
the commissary. 

“Is that the rope?’’ he asked. 
‘¢ We found it floating down the canal, 
and picked it up that we might give it 
to the rightful owner. But now I wish 
to heaven we had let it sink to the bot- 
tom of the sea.’’ 

‘© Oh, a beautiful story! ’’ wailed the 
Chiozzotti. They flung themselves upon 
the rope, and lugged it off to their boat; 
and the gondoliers went out, too. 

The commissary turned to Ferris with 
an amiable smile. ‘* I am sorry that 
those rogues should escape,’’ said the 
American. 

‘© Oh,’ said the Italian, ‘‘ they are 
poor fellows; it is a little matter; I am 
glad to have served you.” 

He took leave of his involuntary guests 
with effusion, following them with a lan- 
tern to the gondola. 

Mrs. Vervain, to whom Ferris gave 
an account of this trial as they set out 
again on their long-hindered return, bad 
no mind save for the magical effect of 
his consular quality upon the commis- 
sary, and accused him of a vain and cul- 
pable modesty. 

‘¢ Ah,’? said the diplomatist, ‘‘ there ’s 
nothing like knowing just when to pro- 
duce your dignity. There are some 
officials who know too little, — like 
those guards; and there are some who 
know too much, — like the commissary’s 
superiors. But he is just in that golden 
mean of ignorance where he supposes a 
consul is a person of importance.”’ 

Mrs. Vervain disputed this, and Fer- 
ris submitted in silence. Presently, as 
they skirted the shore to get their -bear- 
ings for the route across the lagoon, a 
fierce voice in Venetian shouted from 
the darkness, ‘* Indrio, indrio/?? (Back. 
back!) and a gleam of the moon 
through the pale, watery clouds re- 
vealed the figure of a gendarme on the 
nearest point of land. The condoliers 
bent to their oars, and sent the boat 
swiftly out into the lagoon. 

‘« There, for example, is a person who 
would be quite insensible to my great- 
ness, even if I had the consular seal in 
my pocket. To him we are possible 
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smugglers; and I must say,’’ he con- 
tinued, taking out his watch, and star- 
ing hard at it, ‘‘ that if I were a disin- 
terested person, and heard his suspicion 
met with the explanation that we were 
a little party out here for pleasure at 
half past twelve p. m., I should say he 
was right. At any rate we won’t en- 
gage him in controversy. Quick, quick! ”’ 
he added to the gondoliers, glancing at 
the receding shore, and then at the first 
of the lagoon forts which they were ap- 
proaching. A dim shape moved along 
the top of the wall,and seemed to linger 
and scrutinize them. As they drew near- 
er, the challenge, ‘* Wer da?’ rang out. 

The gondoliers eagerly answered with 
the one word of German known to their 
craft, ‘* Freunde,”’ and struggled to urge 
the boat forward; the oar of the gondo- 
lier in front slipped from the high row- 
lock, and fell out, of his hand into the 
water. The gondola lurched, and then 
suddenly ran aground on the shallow. 
The sentry halted, dropped his gun from 
his shoulder, and ordered them to go on, 
while the gondoliers clamored back in 
the high key of fear, and one of them 
screamed out to his passengers to do 
something, saying that, a few weeks be- 
fore, a sentinel had fired upon a fisher- 
man and killed him. 

‘* What ’s that he’s talking about? ” 
demanded Mrs. Vervain. ‘If we don’t 
get on, it will be that man’s duty to fire 
on us; he has no choice,’’ she said, 
nerved and interested by the presence 
of this danger. 

The gondoliers leaped into the water 
and tried to push the boat off. It would 
not move, and without warning, Don 
Ippolito, who had sat silent since they 
left Fusina, stepped over the side of the 
gondola, and thrusting an oar under its 
bottom lifted it free of the shallow. 

‘* Oh, how very unnecessary! *? cried 
Mrs. Vervain, as the priest and the 
gondoliers clambered back into the boat. 
‘* He will take his death of cold.” 

‘* It’s ridiculous,”’ said Ferris. «* You 
ought to have told these worthless ras- 

1 Under the Austrians, Venice was a free port, but 


everything carried thence to the mainland was 
liable to duty. 
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cals what to do, Don Ippolito. Youve 
got yourself wet for nothing. It’s too 
bad!”’ 

‘«Tt’s nothing,’? said Don Ippolito, 
taking his seat on the little prow deck, 
and qnictly dripping where the water 
would not inconimode the others. 

‘* Oh, here!’’ cried Mrs. Vervain, 
gathering some shawls together, ‘‘ make 
him wrap those about him. He ’ll die, 
I know he will—with that reeking 
skirt of his. If you must go into the 
water, I wish you had worn your ab- 
bate’s dress. How could you, Don Ip- 
polito? ”? 

The gondoliers set their oars, but be- 
fore they had given a stroke, they were 
arrested by a sharp ‘* Halt! ?? from the 
fort. Another figure had joined the 
sentry, and stood looking at them. 

“Well,” said Ferris, * now what, I 
wonder? That’s an officer. If I had 
a little German about me, I might state 
the situation to him.” 

He felt a light touch on his arm. “I 
ean speak German,” said Florida tim- 
idly. 

‘* Then you had better speak it now,”? 
said Ferris. 

She rose to her feet, and ina steady 
voice briefly explained the whole affair. 
The figures listened motionless; then 
the last comer politely replied, begging 
her to be in no uneasiness, made her 
shadowy salute, and vanished. The 
sentry resumed his walk, and took no 
further notice of them. 

‘* Brava! ’? said Ferris, while Mrs. 
Vervain babbled her satisfaction, ‘I 
will buy a German Ollendorff to-morrow. 
The language is indispensable to a pleas- 
ure excursion in the lagoon.’’ 

Florida made no reply, but devoted 
herself to restoring her mother to that 
state of defense against the discomforts 
of the time and place, which the com- 
mon agitation had impaired. She 
seemed to have no sense of the presence 
of any one else. Don Ippolito did not 
speak again save to protect himself from 
the anxieties and reproaches of Mrs. 
Vervain, renewed and reiterated at in- 
tervals. She drowsed after a while, and 
whenever she woke she thought they 
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had just touched her own landing. By 
fits it was cloudy and moonlight; they 
began to meet peasants’ boats going to 
the Rialto market; at last, they entered 
the Canal of the Zattere, then they 
slipped into a narrow way, and present- 
ly stopped at Mrs. Vervain’s gate ; this 
time she had not expected it. Don Ip- 
polito gave her his hand, and entered 
the garden with her, while Ferris lin- 
gered behind with Florida, helping her 
put together the wraps strewn about the 
gondola. 

‘Wait! ’? she commanded, as they 
moved up the garden walk. ‘I want 
to speak with you about Don Ippolito. 
What shall I do to him for my rudeness ? 
You must tell me — you shall,’’ she said 
in a fierce whisper, gripping the arm 
which Ferris had given to help her up 
the landing-stairs. ‘‘ You are — older 
than I am!” 

‘* Thanks. I was afraid you were 
going to say wiser. I should think your 
own sense of justice, your own sense 
of UP 

‘‘Decency. Say it, say it!’’ cried 
the girl passionately; ‘‘ it was indecent, 
indecent — that was it! ’” 

— ‘would tell you what to do,” 
coneluded the painter, dryly. 

She flung away the arm to which she 
had been clinging, and ran to where the 
priest stood with her mother at the foot 
of the terrace stairs. ‘* Don Ippolito,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘ I want to tell you that I am 
sorry; I want to ask your pardon — how 
can you ever forgive me? — for what I 
said.’’ 

She instinctively stretched her hand 
towards him. 

‘¢Oh!’? said the priest, with an in- 
deseribable, long, trembling sigh. He 
caught her hand in his, held it tight, 
and then pressed it for an instant against 
his breast. 

Ferris made a little start forward. 

‘‘ Now, that’s right, Florida,’’ said 
her mother, as the four stood in the pale, 
estranging moonlight. ‘I’m sure Don 
Tppolito can’t cherish any resentment. 
If he does, he must come in and wash it 
out with a glass of wine — that ’s a good 
old fashion. I want you to have the 
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wine at any rate, Don Ippolito: itll 
keep you from taking cold. You really 
must.”” 

‘¢ Thanks, madama; I cannot lose 
more time, now; I must go home at 
once. Good night.’’ 

Before Mrs. Vervain could frame a 
protest, or lay hold of him, he bowed 
and hurried out of the land-gate. 

‘¢ How perfectly absurd for him to get 
into the water in that way,’’ she said, 
looking mechanically in the direction in 
which he had vanished. 

‘© Well, Mrs. Vervain, it isn’t best to 
be too grateful to people,’’ said Ferris, 
“+ but I think we must allow that if we 
were in any danger, sticking there in 
the mud, Don Ippolito got us out of it 
by putting his shoulder to the oar.” 

*¢ Of course,’’ assented Mrs. Vervain. 

“In fact,’’ continued Ferris, ‘* I sup- 
pose we may say that, under Provi- 
dence, we probably owe our lives to 
Don Ippolito’s self-sacrifice and Miss 
Veryain’s knowledge of German. At 
any rate, it’s what I shall always main- 
tain.” 

‘Mother, don’t you think you had 
better go in?’’ asked Florida, gently. 
Her gentleness ignored the presence, 
the existence of Ferris. ‘‘ I’m afraid 
you will be sick after all this fatigue.” 

‘*There, Mrs. Vervain, it ll be no 
use offering me a glass of wine. I’m 
sent away, you see,’’ said Ferris. 
«© And Miss Vervain is quite right. 
Good night.’’ 

“¢ Oh — good night, Mr. Ferris,’’ said 
Mrs. Vervain, giving her hand. ‘* Thank 
you so much.”’ 

Florida did not look toward him. 
She gathered her mother’s shawl about 
her shoulders for the twentieth time that 
day, and softly urged her indoors, while 
Ferris let himself out into the campo. 


IX. 


Florida began to prepare the bed for 
her mother’s lying down. 

‘© What are you doing that for, my 
dear?’ asked Mrs. Vervain. ‘TI can’t 
go to bed at once.” 
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‘* But mother *? — 

‘© No, Florida. And I mean it. You 
are too headstrong. I should think you 
would see yourself how you suffer in the 
end by giving way to your violent tem- 
per. What a day you have made for 
uel ?? 

‘*T was very wrong,’’? murmured the 
proud girl, meekly. 

‘* And then the mortification of an 
apology; you might have spared yourself 
that.”? 

‘* Tt did n’t mortify me; I did n’t care 
for it.’? 

‘No, I really believe you are too 
haughty to mind humbling yourself. 
And Don Ippolito had been so uniformly 
kind to us. I begin to believe that Mr. 
Ferris caught your true character in that 
sketch. But your pride will be broken 
some day, Florida.’’ 

‘* Won’t you let me help you undress, 
mother? You can talk to me while 
you ’re undressing. You must try to get 
some rest.’’ 

‘* Yes, Iam all unstrung. Why could 
n’t you have let him come in and talk 
awhile? It would have been the best 
way to get me quieted down. But no; 
you must always have your own way. 
Don’t twitch me, my dear; Id rather 
undress myself. You pretend to be 
very careful of me. I wonder if you 
really care for me.”’ 

‘* Oh, mother, you are all I have in 
the world! *’ 

Mrs. Vervain began to whimper. 
‘*You talk as if I were any better off. 
Have I anybody besides you? And I 
have lost so many.’’ 

‘* Don’t think of those things now, 
mother.’ 

Mrs. Vervain tenderly kissed the 
young girl. ‘* You are good to your 
mother. Don Ippolito was right; no 
one ever saw you offer me disrespect 
or unkindness. There, there! Don’t 
cry, my darling. I think I had better 
lie down, and I ’ll let you undress me.” 

She suffered herself to be helped into 
bed, and Florida went softly about the 
room, putting it in order, and draw- 
ing the curtains closer to keep out the 
near dawn. Her mother talked a little 
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while, and presently fell from incoher- 
ence to silence, and so to sleep. 

Florida looked hesitatingly at her for 
a moment, and then set her candle on 
the floor and sank wearily into an arm- 
chair beside the bed. Her hands fell 
into her lap; her head drooped sadly 
forward; the light flung the shadow of 
her face grotesquely exaggerated and 
foreshortened upon the ceiling. 

By and by a bird piped in the gar- 
den; the shriek of a swallow made it- 
self heard from a distance; the vernal 
day was beginning to stir from the 
light, brief drowse of the vernal night. 
A crown of angry red formed upon the 
candle wick, which toppled over in the 
socket and guttered out with a sharp 
hiss. 

Florida started from her chair. A 
streak of sunshine pierced shutter and 
curtain. Her mother was supporting 
herself on one elbow in the bed, and 
looking at her as if she had just called 
to her. 

‘*Mother, did you speak?’’ asked 
the girl. 

Mrs. Vervain turned her face away; 
she sighed deeply, stretched her thin 
hands on the pillow, and seemed to be 
sinking, sinking down through the bed. 
She ceased to breathe and lay in a dead 
faint. 

Florida felt rather than saw it all. 
She did not cry out nor call for help. 
She brought water and cologne, and 
bathed her mother’s face, and then 
chafed her hands. Mrs. Vervain slow- 
ly revived; she opened her eyes, then 
closed them; she did not speak, but 
after a while she began to fetch her 
breath with the long and even respira- 
tions of sleep. 

Florida noiselessly opened the door, 
and met the servant with a tray of 
coffee. She put her finger to her lip, 
and motioned her not to enter, asking 
in a whisper: ‘* What time is it, Nina? 
I forgot to wind my watch.’’ 

‘* It’s nine o’clock, signorina; and I 
thought you would be tired this morn- 
ing, and would like your coffee in bed. 
Oh, misericordia! ’’ eried the girl, still 
in whisper, with a glance through the 
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doorway, ‘‘you haven’t been in bed 
at all!”? 

‘‘My mother doesn’t seem well. I 
sat down beside her, and fell asleep in 
my chair without knowing it.’’ 

‘* Ah, poor little thing! Then you 
must drink your coffee at once. It re- 
freshes.”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ said Florida, closing the 
door, and pointing to a table in the 
next room, ‘‘put it down here. I will 
serve myself, Nina. Go call the gon- 
dola, please. I am going out, at once, 
and I want you to go with me. Tell 
Checa to come here and stay with my 
mother till I come back.’’ 

She poured out a cup of coffee with a 
trembling hand, and hastily drank it; 
then bathing her eyes, she went to the 
glass and bestowed a touch or two upon 
yesterday’s toilet, studied the effect a 
moment, and turned away. She came 
back for another look, and the next 
moment she was walking down to the 
water-gate, where she found Nina wait- 
ing her in the gondola, 

A rapid course brought them to 
Ferris’s landing. ‘‘ Ring,’’ she said to 
the gondolier, ‘and say that one of the 
American ladies wishes to see the con- 
sul.” 

Ferris was standing on the balcony 
over her, where he had been watching 
her approach in mute wonder. ‘* Why, 
Miss Vervain,’’ he called down, ‘‘ what 
in the world is the matter? ” 

‘“¢T don’t know. I want to see you,” 
said Florida, looking up with a wistful, 
bewildered face. 

‘<1 ll come down.’’ 

‘© Yes, please. Or no, 1 had better 
come up. Yes, Nina and I will come 
pe” 

Ferris met them at the lower door 
and led them to his apartment. Nina 
sat down in the outer room, and Flor- 
ida followed the painter into his stu- 
dio. Though her face was so wan, it 
seemed to him that he had never seen 
it lovelier, and he had a strange pride 
in her being there, though the disorder 
of the place ought to have humbled 
him. She looked over it with a certain 
childlike, timid curiosity, and something 
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of that lofty compassion with which 
young ladies regard the haunts of men 
when they come into them by chance; 
in doing this she had a haughty, 
slow turn of the head that fascinated 
him. : 

“‘T hope,’’ he said, ‘* you don’t mind 
the smell,’? which was a mingled one 
of oil-colors and tobacco-smoke. ‘ The 
woman’s putting my office to rights, 
and it’s all in a cloud of dust. So I 
have to bring you in here.”’ 

Florida sat down on a chair fronting 
the easel, and found herself looking in- 
to the sad eyes of Don Ippolito. Ferris 
brusquely turned the back of the can- 
vas toward her. “I didn’t mean you 
to see that. It isn’t ready to show, 
yet,’? he said, and then he stood ex- 
pectantly before her. He waited for 
her to speak, for he never knew how 
to take Miss Vervain; he was willing 
enough to make light of her grand 
moods, but now she was too evidently 
unhappy for mocking; at the same time 
he did not care to invoke a snub by a 
prematurely sympathetic demeanor. His 
mind ran on the events of the day be- 
fore, and he thought this visit probably 
related somehow to Don Ippolito. But 
his visitor did not speak, and at last he 
said: ‘¢ I hope there’s nothing wrong 
at home, Miss Vervain. It’s rather 
odd to have yesterday, last night, and 
next morning all run together as they 
have been for me in the last twenty- 
four hours. I trust Mrs. Vervain is 
turning the whole thing into a good 
solid oblivion.’’ 

“It’s about— it’s about—I came 
to see you,’’ said Florida, hoarsely. 
‘©] mean,’? she hurried on to say, 
‘*that I want to ask you who is the 
best doctor here? ”’ 

Then it was not about Don Ippolito. 
“(Ts your mother sick? ’’ asked Ferris, 
eagerly. ‘*She must have been fear- 
fully tired by that unlucky expedition 
of ours. I hope there’s nothing seri- 
ous?’ 

“No, no! But she is not well. She 
is very frail, you know. You musthave 
noticed how frail she is,’’ said Florida, 
tremulously. 
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Ferris had noticed that all his coun- 
trywomen, past their girlhood, seemed 
to be sick, he did not know how or 
why; he supposed it was all right, it 
was so common. In Mrs. Vervain’s 
case, though she talked a great deal 
about her ill-health, he had noticed it 
rather less than usual, she had so great 
spirit. He recalled now that he had 
thought her at times rather a shadowy 
presence, and that occasionally it had 
amused him that so slight a structure 
should hang together as it did— not 
only successfully, but triumphantly. 

He did not say anything, and Florida 
continued: ‘It’s only advice that I 
want for her, but I think we had better 
see some one—or know some one that 
we could go to in need. We are so far 
from any one we know, or help of any 
kind.”? She seemed to be trying to ac- 
count to herself, rather than to Ferris, 
for what she was doing. ‘‘ We must n’t 
let anything pass unnoticed”... She 
looked at him entreatingly, but a 
shadow, as of some wounding memory, 
passed over her face, and she said no 
more. 

‘*T’ll go with you to a doctor's,’ 
Ferris, kindly. 

‘* No, please, I won’t trouble you.” 

‘< Tt ’s no trouble.’’ 

JT don’t want you to go with me, 
please. I ’d rather go alone.’’ Ferris 
looked at her perplexedly, as she rose. 
‘¢ Just give me the address, and I shall 
manage best by myself. I’m used to 
doing it.’’ 

‘© As you like. Wait a moment.’’ 
Ferris wrote the address.‘ There,’’ 
he said, giving it to her; ‘but isn’t 
there anything I can do for you? ”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ answered Florida with awk- 
ward hesitation, and a half-defiant, half- 
imploring look at him. ‘ You must 
have all sorts of people applying to you, 
as a consul; and you look after their 
affairs — and try to forget them 7? — 

‘© Well? ’’ said Ferris. 

*¢ T wish you would n’t remember that 
I’ve asked this favor of you; that you’d 
consider it a’? — 

“*Consular service? With all my 
heart,’’ answered Ferris, thinking for 


? said 
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the third or fourth time how very young 
Miss Vervain was. 

‘You are very good; you are kinder 
than I have any right,’’ said Florida, 
smiling piteously. ‘+ I only mean, don’t 
speak of it to my mother. Not,’’ she 
added, ‘* but what I want her to know 
everything I do; but it would worry her 
if she thought I was anxious about her. 
Oh! I wish I would n’t.”’ 

She began a hasty search for her 
handkerchief; he saw her lips tremble 
and his soul trembled with them. 

In another moment, ‘‘ Good morning,’’ 
she said briskly, with a sort of airy sob, 
“JT don’t want you to eome down, 
please.’’ 

She drifted out of the room and down 
the stairs, the servant-maid falling into 
her wake. 

Ferris filled his pipe and went out 
on his balcony again, and stood watch- 
ing the gondola in its course towards 
the address he had given, and smoking 
thoughtfully. It was really the same 
girl who had given poor Don Ippolito 
that cruel slap in the face, yesterday. 
But that seemed no more out of reason 
than her sudden, generous, exaggerated 
remorse; both were of a piece with her 
coming to him for help now, holding him 
at a distance, flinging herself upon his 
sympathy, and then trying to snub him, 
and breaking down in the effort. It 
was all of a piece, and the piece was 
bad; yes, she had an ugly temper; and 
yet she had magnanimous traits too. 
These contradictions, which in his rev- 
erie he felt rather than formulated, 
made him smile, as he stood on his bal- 
cony bathed by the morning air and 
sunlight, in fresh, strong ignorance of 
the whole mystery of women’s nerves. 
These caprices even charmed him. He 
reflected that he had gone on doing the 
Vervains one favor after another in 
spite of Florida’s childish petulancies; 
and he resolved that he would not stop 
now; her whims should be nothing to 
him, as they had been nothing, hitherto. 
It is flattering to a man to be indispen- 
sable to a woman so long as he is not_ 
obliged to it; Miss Vervain’s dependent 
relation to himself in this visit gave her 
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a grace in Ferris’s eyes which she had 
wanted before. 

In the mean time he saw her gondola 
stop, turn round, and come back to the 
canal that bordered the Vervain gar- 
den. 

‘¢ Another change of mind,’’ thought 
Ferris, complacently ; and rising superior 
to the whole fitful sex, he released him- 
self from uneasiness on Mrs. Vervain’s 
account. But in the evening he went to 
ask after her. He first sent his card to 
Florida, having written on it, ‘‘ 1 hope 
Mrs. Vervain is better. Don’t let me 
come in if it’s any disturbance.’? He 
looked for a moment at what he had 
written, dimly conscious that it was pat- 
ronizing; and when he entered he saw 
that Miss Vervain stood on the defen- 
sive and from some willfulness meant to 
make him feel that he was presumptu- 
ous incoming. It did not comfort him 
to consider that she was very young; I 
have myself been snubbed by young 
ladies who could not walk. ‘* Mother 
will be in directly,’? said Florida in a 
tone that relegated their morning’s in- 
terview to the age of fable. 

Mrs. Vervain came in smiling and 
cordial, apparently better and not worse 
for yesterday’s misadventures. 

“Oh, I pick up quickly,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘I’m an old campaigner, 
you know. Perhaps a little ‘vo old, now. 
Years do make a difference; and you ’ll 
find it out as you get on, Mr. Ferris.’’ 

‘¢T suppose so,’’? said Ferris, not 
liking that Mrs. Vervain should treat 
him so much like a boy. ‘‘ Even at 
twenty-six I found it pleasant to take a 
nap this afternoon. How does one stand 
it at seventeen, Miss Vervain?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“‘Thave n’t felt the need of sleep,’’ 
replied Florida, indifferently, and he 
felt shelved, as an old fellow. 

He had an empty, frivolous visit, to 
his thinking. Mrs. Vervain asked if he 
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had seen Don Ippolito, and wondered 
that the priest had not come about, all 
day. She told a long story, and at the 
end tapped herself on the mouth with 
her fan to punish a yawn. 

Ferris rose to go. Mrs. Vervain won- 
dered again in the same words why 
Don Ippolito had not been near them 
all day. 

‘¢ Because he’s a wise man,’’ said 
Ferris with bitterness, ‘‘ and knows 
when to time his visits.’”? Mrs. Ver- 
vain did not notice the bitterness, but 
something made Florida follow him to 
the outer door. 

‘* Why, it’s moonlight!’’? she ex- 
claimed; and she glanced at him as 
though she had some purpose of atone- 
ment in her mind. 

But he would not have it. 
there ’s a moon,’’ 
“* Good night.’’ 

‘* Good night,’? answered Florida, 
and she suddenly offered him her hand. 
He thought that it shook in his, but it 
was probably the agitation of his own 
nerves. 

A soreness that had been lifted from 
his heart, came back ; he walked home 
disappointed and defeated, he hardly 
knew why or in what. He did not 
laugh now to think how she had asked 
him that morning to forget her coming 
to him for help; he was outraged that 
he should have been repaid in this sort, 
and the rebuff with which his sympathy 
had just been met was vulgar; there 
was no other name for it but vulgarity. 
Yet he could not relate this quality to 
the face of the young girl as he con- 
stantly beheld it in his homeward walk. 
It did not defy him or repulse him; it 
looked up at him wistfully as from the 
gondola that morning. Nevertheless he 
hardened his heart. The Vervains 
should see him next when they had sent 
for him. After all, one is not so very 
old at twenty-six. 


ct Veg, 


he said moodily. 
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In John Worthington’s Name, Mr. Ben- 
edict has quite made good the promise of 
his earlier novels. He has always given 
proof of considerable painstaking in his 
writings, but only too often they bore traces 
of an inability to free himself from the con- 
ventional framework of incidents which 
goes to make a plot. In this novel, how- 
ever, he has struck out for himself, has 
chosen a very interesting plot, and set be- 
fore us some real human beings instead of 
the rather shadowy creatures of his other 
stories. Indeed, the problem he selected, 
which in the main is the conduct of a wom- 
an who by thoughtlessness has got herself 
into very perplexing difficulties, is one very 
well calculated to baflle the ordinary writer 
of fiction. It would not be fair to tell the 
story, but a few words to illustrate what 
we are about to say of the book may not 
be out of place. The heroine, Mrs. March- 
mont, is a spoiled beauty, the widow of a 
rich man whom she did not marry for love, 
and now her only interest is in keeping a 
prominent position in society; she likes 
her notoriety for beauty and extravagance, 
and by her carelessness she has got herself 
into debt. The most disagreeable part of 
this business is that she has authorized a 
Wall Street speculator to invest some 
money for her, which he has lost, and he 
presumes upon his claim of creditor to in- 
sult her with his attentions. She can only 
rid herself of him by the payment of her 
just dues, a tolerably large sum, and to 
raise this she is led to forge the indorse- 
ment of a friend of hers to a note which 
she gives the money-lender, he promising 
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not to let it go out of his hands. The evil- 
minded speculator manages to get it into 
his possession. Here our disclosure ceases ; 
we shall try to be more honest and not let 
any more of the secret get out of our 
hands. There is novelty and a great deal 
of ingenuity in this plot, but there is some- 
thing much better in the way it is told. 
Mrs. Marchmont, especially, is really ad- 
mirably done. It is not every one who can 
in the first place describe intelligibly a fas- 
cinating woman, and there are even fewer 
who can go further and set one before us 
with all her hopes and wishes, and arts and 
ways. This Mr. Benedict has done with 
commendable success. His heroine is clev- 
er and her bonmots are given; she is clev- 
erer than all the men, and they accord- 
ingly wither before her in turn; she is very 
beautiful, and her beauty is well described ; 
her wiles, too, are very different from the 
monotonous, cat-like manners which even 
Charles Reade manages to see as plainly 
as he sees flaws in the convict-system or in 
the management of mad-houses; they are, 
rather, the far astuter ways of being honest 
and sincere, and saying what she really 
means, which, being mingled with a great 
deal of nonsense, is perfectly successful in 
confusing every one. 

The way in which she was led into her 
troubles is so well told that we sympathize 
with her instead of condemning her folly, 
and her bravery in it all, even in very try- 
ing scenes, is what we cannot help admir- 
ing. Everywhere she is a lady; in spite 
of the folly of her fashionable life she is 
always that. We are interested in her 
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every time she appears; very often she is 
represented battling against some of the 
meshes which are entangling her more and 
more at every step, and the reader cannot 
lay the book down ; and at the culmination 
of it all,—those who have read the novel 
will know what we mean, and those who 
have not would do well to set about finding 
out at once, — we find no lack of power on 
the part of the writer. He has all his char- 
acters well in hand there as elsewhere. It 
is a very well drawn scene, and it is well 
drawn on account of its simplicity, and the 
absence of any attempt at fine writing. 
We sympathize with the characters, wher- 
ever they appear, because we understand 
them; and this we do because the author 
understood them in the first place, and so 
knew how to put them before us like hu- 
man beings. 

It is not exaggeration to say that there 
is as much material as goes to making 
three fourths of ordinary novels in the rest 
of the story, which concerns itself with the 
love-making of Kenneth Halford and Milly ; 
the young woman is by no means uninter- 
esting, but her adventures grow very pale 
by the side of those of Mrs. Marchmont. 
This part, however, is cleverly woven into 
the rest, and the growth of this second 
heroine is well and sympathetically told. 
By no means the worst part of this clever 
novel is the ingenious treatment of the dis- 
tinctly secondary characters. Mrs. Rem- 
sen, the astute matron, is well done; so too 
is Mrs. Marchmont’s companion ; clever, 
also, is what little we see of the ill-man- 
nered, sour-tempered Maud. ‘There is oc- 
casionally a little exaggeration in the ab- 
surdity of some, notably of the frivolous 
young men, but we would not insist on 
this; exaggeration here is something near- 
ly impossible. 

On the whole, this is a very readable 
novel, and it deserves especial mention be- 
cause it shows such marked improvement 
on the part of the author; there is nothing 
more welcome than this. A little care 
would have corrected some obvious mis- 
prints, and a few faults of style into which 
Mr. Benedict has occasionally fallen. Most 
of them, however, will escape notice, as 
would much worse ones, in the really ab- 
sorbing story. We hope Mr. Benedict will 
not let this novel stand as high-water mark 
with him; we shall anxiously expect a 
successor which shall be even better than 
John Worthington’s Name. 

— Mr. Underwood’s book is rather a pict- 
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ure of life in Kentucky than a novel, 
though there is a love story in it too; anda 
good deal of exciting incident. The scene 
is altogether in that State, and the time is 
thirty or forty years ago, so that we have 
a social condition portrayed which is purely 
Southern and feudal. It is an incalculable 
gain to humanity that this condition has 
ceased, but it is an almost equal loss to fic- 
tion; for it is safe to say that we shall 
never again see a phase of civilization so 
apt to the novelist’s purposes. It all ap- 
pears in Mr. Underwood’s story, sometimes 
with sketchy and sometimes with elaborate 
treatment. We have the kidnapped freed- 
woman and her many-fathered children, 
whom the unhappy accident of an unusual 
education render susceptible, in their re- 
turn to slavery, of an anguish that the 
common slaves could never know ; we have 
the various house-servants, old and young, 
whose presence makes every suggestion of 
a Southern household so picturesque, — 
affectionate, subtle, simple, dishonest, faith- 
less, devoted; and we have in contrast to 
these the other basis of society, poor whites, 
living in a sort of fierce, lawless servility to 
the rich slaveholders about them, with 
whom a common propensity to shoot of- 
fending objects at sight gives them a say- 
age equality. ‘Then amongst the baronial 
class we have the rival great families, en- 
tangled in old vendettas, with alternate ap- 
peals from the rifle to the law, and from 
the law to the rifle. This class, with all 
its faults, has the virtues of magnanimity, 
courage, open-handedness, and the stately 
grace which, if its quaintness makes us 
smile a little in the dapper ease of our 
modern social life, is undeniably a grace 
that we lack. The worst of the aristo- 
cratic virtues and graces always is that they 
cost too much; they are cursed by the suf- 
fering and shame and degradation of a 
whole nether world; and Mr. Underwood 
lets us see very plainly the cruel expen- 
siveness of the obsolete Kentuckian gen- 
tility. He paints that by-gone society from 
thorough familiarity with it, and from a 
just sympathy with all its good points. 

We will not spoil the pleasure of novel- 
readers who care for plots by unfolding the 
story ; but we will ask them to note, when 
they come to it, how well-done is the lit- 
tle neighborhood shooting-match between 
Beauchamp Russell and his Cracker ene- 
mies; and we bespeak their appreciation 
of the rough and vigorous painting of a 
Cracker house in the Kentucky woods. 
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These poor whites seem to us the most 
artistically managed people in the book ; 
their dialect is faithfully caught, and the 
grotesque squalor of their life is graph- 
ically sketched. The most interesting of 
the gentry is the uncle of the hero, whose 
queer misanthropy seems proper to the 
time and place, and whose philosophy of 
life is amusing; it is observable, too, that 
he returns to a friendly interest in man- 
kind without becoming silly, as your misan- 
thrope is apt to become in novels The 
old villain of the book is also well enough 
as villains go; and there is no want of life- 
likeness in any of the people — not, at least, 
till they take to journalizing to help out 
their story. Mainly the story is pleasantly 
told, with an agreeable flavor of the older 
fashion of noyel-writing ; but Mr Under- 
wood sacrifices his narrative again and 
again to his own wish to say certain things 
and develop certain doctrines of life which 
might have been better reserved for a sepa- 
rate work. However, you are not obliged 
to read these passages: you may recur to 
these after you have finished reading the 
story, if you like, though they break up 
more and more a narrative that without 
them would tend to fall into not strongly 
sequent scenes and incidents. But taking 
the book with its faults, it is one that we 
read with entertainment, and a pleasure all 
the greater from our sense of the author’s 
own earnest interest in writing it 

— Mr. Proctor’s books have ceased to 
suggest astronomical problems; they are 
provocative of psychological investigations. 
Sir Thomas Browne says, “ The world I re- 
gard is myself; it is the microcosm of my 
own frame that I cast my eye on; for the 
other, I use it but like my globe, and turn it 
round sometimes for my recreation.” It is 
the microcosm of our author’s frame that we 
are forced to cast our eye on, and we behold 
him turning not only the “ world” but the 
whole universe, not for recreation, but to 
make a book. It is impossible not to take 
an interest in the operation ; it is the good- 
natured interest which every Anglo-Saxon 
feels in the highwayman who stops him and 
jauntily demands his pence; he delivers 
and rides on, half indignant at the extor- 
tion, but wholly curious as to a manner of 
life, and of getting a living, so novel. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Proctor has 
done the literature of science great services. 
One of his earliest books (we believe his 
very first) was Saturn and his System, which 
was admirable in every way. Above all 
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things it was thorough, as far as its scope 
allowed it to be; and it was at once attract- 
ive to the general reader, and valuable for 
its well-compiled statistics and for tabies and 
drawings due to Mr. Proctor himself. 

This book was a success, as it deserved to 
be, and it led its author (as too candid 
biographers have told us) to attempt to earn 
a large sum of money by writing similar 
books. The titles of these are well known, 
and are an index to the rather sensational 
character of the books themselves: The 
Sun, Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 
Planetary System; Other Suns than Ours ; 
The Orbs around Us; Other Worlds than 
Ours, ete. 

The contents of these books confirm the 
evil prognostic of their titles. The same 
subjects are treated over and over again in 
quite a wearying way; so that our ears ring 
with stories and guesses about meteors, 
comets, colored suns, Mars and Jupiter, and 
the like. 

Amid all this trash appeared one very ex- 
cellent book, The Moon, which like Saturn 
and his System is an exhaustive treatise 
from the author’s point of view. It is not 
too much to say that there are very few men 
now living, who have the requisite knowl- 
edge, and the still rarer tact for stating it, 
which the making of this book required. It 
is the best popular exposition of rather hid- 
den truths since Herschel. 

Yet this book is sueceeded by The Border- 
land of Science, and in rapid succession by 
the two now before us. We begin to see 
that Mr. Proctor wi/l write, whether well or 
ill it matters little. 

If it were a purely literary venture, it 
could be left to its fate, and pure justice 
would be done. But Mr. Proctor’s case is 
not so simple; he represents himself as a 
teacher of the masses and as having high 
ideals in science, and he speaks with a cer- 
tain authority on account of his known work 
in astronomy itself. He says, “I have in- 
yented the only true way of mapping the 
stars’ (be it noticed that Mr. Proctor is not 
too modest), ‘I have discovered star-drift 
and have made some interesting predictions 
which Huggins subsequently verified. I 
have enunciated the only true theory of 
Jupiter ; I have invented the true principle 
of star-gauging ; I have the only true theory 
of the universe; I have overthrown the 
Astronomer-Royal with regard to the tran- 
sit of Venus; therefore, O public, buy my 
authoritative books.” 

But on the other hand, he says by Lis 
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books, although he does not mean to say it, 
“T] will trade on this reputation and this solid 
work of mine; I will write up.things from 
the Cyclopedia; I will write about Colored 
Suns, about the Queen of Night, about the 
Ringed Planet, about the Prince of Planets, 
about the Ruddy Planet, about Ghosts and 
Goblins, about Comets and Visitants from 
the Star-Depths, about these same depths 
‘astir with life,’ and in general about 
heaven and earth and all that therein is.” 
For him the time is always come 
7 — to talk of many things: 

Of chalk and cheese and sealing-wax, 

Of cabbages and kings ; 

And why the sea is boiling hot, 

And whether pigs have wings.” 
“But for fear these things may pall upon 
you, O public, and because Mitchel’s As- 
tronomy of the Bible is out of print, I will 
write for you a highly moral and a relig- 
ious book which I will call The Expanse 
of Heaven, whose chapters shall commence 
with a text from Holy Scripture, whose 
paragraphs shall each contain a line (or 
more) from Milton, in which the considera- 
tion of each topic shall be appropriately 
closed by an (original) exhortation to the 
Most High, and which shall be of no value 
whatever to any living soul. This I will 
procure to be published, and as it is religious 
I will vend it at two (currency) dollars per 
volume, I must ask you politely yet firmly 
to stand and deliver.” 

This, we say, is amusing, but it is also 
sad; it sets us to thinking. Why should it 
not be possible for Mr. Proctor’s great tal- 
ents to be usefully employed on real labor ? 
Why should he feel obliged to join feeble 
essays and loose description to thorough 
work ? 

One of the great European astronomers 
said of him, “ Why do not the English peo- 
ple put him in an observatory and restrain 
him from writing essays on the Fire, Light, 
and Ruler of the Earth ?” 

Some of Mr. Proctor's good work is con- 
tained in the latter half of The Universe and 
the Coming Transits. 

His unfortunate difference with the As- 
tronomer-Royal has given a factitious im- 
portance to the discussion of the selection 
of stations for observing the transit of Ve- 
nus in 1874, but this difference, out of which 
Mr. Proctor has made a great deal of capi- 
tal, was largely in a matter of words. The 
Astronomer-Royal made it a fundamental 
principle not to consider stations in such 
places as were not accessible at all times of 
the year; and Mr. Proctor’s desired stations 
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were on the Antarctic Continent, where a 
stay of about a year would be entailed upon 
the observers, during the major part of which 
time they could not be reached by vessels. 

Hence, setting aside other differences, the 
Astronomer-Royal and Mr. Proctor could 
not have agreed ; and in fact they did not 
agree, and the present book is a statement 
of Mr. Proctor’s position. It is composed 
of reprints from the monthly notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and comprises 
much of only transitory importance, as well 
as some valuable maps and discussions. 

Mr. Proctor succeeds in these discussions 
in making his meaning clear, and in con- 
vincing the reader that his points are (from 
his point of view) extremely well taken. 
The half geometrical form of his reasoning 
is well adapted to the subject, and here, as 
in all cases where Mr. Proctor consents to 
reason carefully, he appears to very good 
advantage. 

The Essays on the Universe in the first 
half of the same volume are reprints frona 
English magazines, and are usually inter- 
esting. Some of them are accompanied by 
valuable maps which illustrate the distri- 
bution of nebulee clusters, ete. But in read- 
ing them, one is at once struck with the 
fact that parts of them sound familiar, as 
if they had been read before; and an ex- 
amination shows that whole pages of quo- 
tations are given here for the second time 
at least. It would be interesting to know 
how many times Mr. Proctor has quoted 
from Richter a passage descriptive of the 
flights of a soul through space. 

Lovers of Mr. Proctor’s recent style of 
writing have no cause to be dispirited, how- 
ever, for it is unofficially understood that he 
is soon to publish his lectures in America, 
and a book of reminiscences —a kind of 
“People I have met” book. But all lovers 
of thorough work in literature or science or 
life will regret that circumstances keep so 
talented and industrious a writer from that 
earnest work which alone is worth doing, 
and which alone is of any lasting value. 

— Dr. Maudsley’s work, Responsibility in 
Mental Disease, is, barring a couple of points 
which we shall note, admirable as a popular 
account of the diseases the human mind is 
heir to, and deserving of its polyglot destiny 
in the International Scientific Series. Our 
first cavil is that the accomplished author is 
somewhat tediously querulous with the “ the- 
ological”’ and “ metaphysical ”” way of look- 
ing at things, which figure throughout, as if 
the neck of humanity were still under their 
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foot, and the yearly holocaust of human 
victims had to be handed in. We can only 
account for Dr. Maudsley’s surliness by 
supposing it to be based on some harsh per- 
sonal experiences of his youth. These are 
known often to leave idiosyncrasies of feel- 
ing behind. Our second objection is rela- 
tive to the main thesis of the book, which 
we cannot consider the author to have con- 
clusively vindicated. He thinks that Amer- 
ican legal decisions, as being more merciful 
than British ones where possible insanity 
was involved, have been in advance of the 
latter; that no act which is a product or 
offspring of mental disease can be crimi- 
nal; that a partial “monomania” should 
shield the wrong-doer from ordinary punish- 
ability, even where the crime seems to have 
no logical connection with the mental dis- 
order ; and that “ It is truly a strange piece 
of irony to exact perfect controlling power 
in a disease the special character of which 
is to weaken the will and increase the force 
of passion.” We hold that the punish- 
ment of the insane is after all a matter of 
public policy, to be decided by many other 
considerations than the psychological one 
which Dr. Maudsley has alone considered, 
namely, whether the subject have flexibility 
of choice enough to make him properly 
“accountable ” to us for his deeds. This 
criterion we admit to be ably treated by the 
doctor; but unable, in this place, to expa- 
tiate further on the subject, we may say 
that Dr. Hammond, in his pamphlet pub- 
lished last year on Insanity in its Relations 
to Crime, seems to us to have taken a truer, 
if a less merciful view. 

The last chapter in Dr. Maudsley’s book, 
on The Prevention of Insanity, is the most 
original and valuable. Much has been 
written of late on the hygiene of the mind, 
but for a certain depth of intuition and 
vigor of expression, we remember nothing 
comparable to this chapter. It is a pity it 
should not be reprinted as a tract, and dis- 
persed gratis over the land. The first factor 
in the production of mental disease is the 
hereditary factor. Second in causative im- 
portance comes, according to the author, 
intemperance. “If the hereditary causes 
were cut off, and insanity thus stamped out 
for a time, it would assuredly soon be 
created anew by intemperance and other 
excesses.”” But as men cannot be expected 
to abandon their excesses at a stroke, it is 
to the slow education of the race that we 
must look for relief. ‘There can be no 
doubt that in the capability for self-forma- 
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tion which each one has in greater or less 
degree, there lies a power over himself to 
prevent insanity. Not many persons need 
go mad, perhaps, —at any rate from moral 
causes, —if they only knew the resources of 
their nature, and knew how to develop them 
systematically.” Accordingly the author 
sketches his ideal of what should be aimed 
at. We cannot mar it by short extracts, 
but will merely say that while Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s professed criterion of excellence in 
character is the evolutionist one of “ har- 
mony ” with the world, he lays immense 
stress in his conclusions upon inward con- 
sistency of thought and action, with self- 
development as an aim, and indifference to 
outward fortune asa ruling mood. These 
conclusions are no doubt true, though it 
may be doubted whether a rigid and ade- 
quate logical bridge to them from the pre- 
mised harmony with the universe has yet 
been built. A great Roman emperor said : 
“QO universe, whatever harmonizes with 
thee is harmonious with me!” The “ad- 
justments” and “correspondences” of the 
Spencerian philosophy were not in his 
mind, but the indifference to fortune which 
Dr. Maudsley preaches, and the firm seren- 
ity which more than anything else a con- 
sciousness of one’s consistency will give, 
were alike features of his moral ideal. 
Moralists need not be anxious when the 
most advanced positivism comes to practi- 
cal conclusions that differ so little from 
those of the “ metaphysically ” minded 
Marcus Aurelius. 

—In the memoirs of H. F. Chorley we 
see a man of inborn artistic sensibility, 
highly cultivated, widely appreciative, and 
possessed of some real power of insight 
into the characters of those people more 
distinguished in the world’s eye than him- 
self, whose fame is to give value to his 
reminiscences of them. Not the least ex- 
cellent trait in him is the perfectly unaf- 
fected, unembittered humility with respect 
to himself, that is apt to show itself in a 
mind of sensitive fibre which has expe- 
rienced the longing to create — whether 
successful in creation or not. For Chorley 
was something of a poet and novelist, as 
well as critic; and was born with a quick 
apprehension for music, which would doubt- 
less have gained him renown as a com- 
poser, had it been assisted early enough, 
and which, as it was, made him the chief 
authority of his day in English musical 
criticism. On terms of intimacy with 
Dickens, Browning, Thackeray, Mendels- 
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sohn, he received from the first two the 
warmest praise of his novel of Roccabella, 
and his drama, Duchess Eleanor (first 
brought out with Miss Cushman in the 
part of the heroine). He was also the 
author of certain ballads (both words and 
music) which met with approval from mu- 
sicians. Yet, as an artist, he never achieved 
a general and lasting support from the pub- 
lic, such as he must have desired. ‘I can- 
not call to mind a writer more largely neg- 
lected, sneered at, and grudgingly analyzed, 
than myvelf,” he writes, in reviewing his 
career; but he accepts the destiny gently, 
attributing his failures in great measure 
(and no doubt rightly) to his fearless and 
strictly discriminating fulfillment of his du- 
ties as critic to The Atheneum. This dis- 
crimination, however, apparently never de- 
generated into savageness; a quality fre- 
quently confused with it, as we have oppor- 
tunity for observing in the conduct of at 
least one soured periodical in this country. 
“ Enthusiastic in expressing his admiration 
of whatever approached the high standard 
by which he judged,” writes one of his 
friends, “he was especially severe in cen- 
suring all that he deemed false.” 

His power of appreciation seems to have 
been remarkably various, though always 
consistent with the most firmly-fixed princi- 
ples of taste. He was apparently wise and 
clear in his distinction of feeling from sen- 
timent; placed Beethoven among the men 
distinguished for the former, as opposed to 
Mozart, — chief among musicians of senti- 
ment,— who, he thought, “ provided for the 
average sensations and sympathies of man- 
kind, rather than enlarged the number of 
these;”” and on the same principle pre- 

‘ferred Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Vero- 
nese, to Raffaelle. These preferences, how- 
ever, could not deter him from a perfectly 
patient estimate of the respective worth 
and proper position of all who have gained 
distinction or popularity in art. His delicate 
and skillful analysis of Strauss’s waltzes, 
and his enthusiasm over their beauty, illus- 
trate the genuineness and catholicity of his 
taste, and are of a piece with his gentleness 
in recording the insolent conduct toward 
himself of the surly old banker-poet, Rog- 
ers,—with his quick justice to Sydney 
Smith, for having allowed a good anecdote 
to be corrected, in which he had unwit- 
tingly distorted facts,— and with his chiy- 
alrous loyalty to Lady Blessington, in time 
of false report and covert attack upon her. 
With all this it is curious to see how at last 
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he goes wrong in some judgments upon 
Hawthorne’s character; and it would be 
distressing, were it not more amusing, as 
showing how, with all his critical charity 
and long culture, he had yet not been able 
to get rid of that instinctive sense of supe- 
riority to all other natignalities which has 
long made Englishmen so intolerant to- 
ward Americans, and still clouds their un- 
derstanding of us. Chorley had been the 
first in England to greet the Twice ‘Told 
Tales and Mosses; and on Hawthorne’s 
arrival at Liverpool (where the critic had 
lived in youth), sent the romancer a letter 
“yeferring him,” as he says, to certain cul- 
tivated people there (it would not have 
been out of place, except that Chorley’s 
friends were English and therefore superior 
to any possible American, to have asked 
Hawthorne’s leave to introduce some of 
them to him, instead of “referring him” 
to them) “in case he should stand in need 
of society, . . . totally apart from the tin- 
seled folly of liontsm.”’ The author, how- 
ever, made no demonstration in response ; 
and if was only when he got safely away 
from Liverpool that he wrote to Chorley, 
in London. They then met, and Chor- 
ley’s impressions seem to have been agree- 
able “of a man genial and not over sen- 
sitive, even when we could make merry 
on the subject of national differences.” . . . 
But all this was reversed when Our Old 
Home appeared; and insult added to in- 


jury, it would seem, when the English 


Notes were printed. “'The tone of these 
English journals,” says Chorley, “is as 
small and peevish as if their writer had 
been thwarted and overlooked, instead of 
waited on with hearty offers of service,” ete. 
This must certainly amaze all American 
readers ; for, unless we are strangely in 
error, the impression gathered by them 
from all Hawthorne’s writing about En- 
gland is one in great measure composed of 
fond retrospect upon that country, and we 
should never have suspected him of pee- 
vishness, since the evidence is so complete 
of a cordial reception from the English, 
and of hearty enjoyment of that reception 
by our romancer. He did not, however, 
find it necessary to divest himself of his 
peculiar personality, in token of gratitude, 
nor conceive of such a thing as being de- 
nied the right to publish his individual 
American impressions. This was fatal, so 
far as Chorley was concerned. But an- 
other generation of the English will prob- 
ably, before its maturity, grow up to some 
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glimmering perception of the right which 
Americans will surely continue to exercise, 
of visiting England and enjoying hospital- 
ity there without abandoning their per- 
sonal or national character; even as the 
typical Briton is wont to inspect all quar- 
ters of the earth and pronounce judgment 
thereon in no timid language. 

After all, Chorley’s strictures upon Haw- 
thorne are more troubled than violent. Not 
even in this case had his fine critical in- 
stinct relaxed its hold upon his mind. He 
does not treat the New England romancer’s 
delinquency with priggish or pragmatic 
certitude, but is disappointed at what seems 
to him an undeniable inconsistency in “a 
man so great and real.” We can still 
learn from him the value of that thought- 
ful, trenchant, often brilliant criticism 
which he studied and practiced as an art: 
criticism which, while perfectly decided in 
censure, seeks and dwells on the best traits 
in any work, rather than its defects ; the 
only criticism which will ever correct bad 
art or cultivate genuine appreciation in the 
public mind. 

— Professor Bascom’s performance comes 
up to its promise, and in this respect is su- 
perior to Taine’s ambitious History of En- 
glish Literature, thwarted as that is by 
futile and often unfitting theory. But the 
division of the book into lectures will deny 
it that supremacy of literary composition 
found in Taine’s work, and still more pre- 
eminent in Emerson’s masterly chapter on 
Literature, in the English Traits. Never- 
theless, Mr. Bascom codperates with Low- 
ell, Reed, and Whipple, in proving that En- 
glish literature meets with an appreciation 
from American critics which is not the 
least subtle or comprehensive accorded it. 
The philosophy of its history which he aims 
to present is summed up thus: “The &s- 
thetical impulse, or the element of form, is 
predominant in literature, and the more so 
as long periods are taken into considera- 
tion; and a controlling force, giving char- 
acter to the literary effort of any period, 
is found in the ethical nature.” We have 
three periods outlined: the initiative, that 
of Chaucer; the first creative, or Eliza- 
bethan; the second creative, embracing 
Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth, as the 
leading and formative ones. Between the 
first and second creative periods is the 
transitional epoch of Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Johnson. The fostering forces 
upon which each of these depended for its 
development are carefully and clearly 
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sought for and examined; and the whole 
presentation is distinguished by criticism at 
once close and comprehensive. Not the 
least excellent trait of the author’s philoso- 
phy, however, is his admission that some 
things do not admit of complete explana- 
tion. The sudden preéminence of a man 
like Chaucer, in a time like his, and the 
long retrogression after him which proved 
to have been leading up to Shakespeare, are 
processes in national development as mys- 
terious as the unconscions cerebration ma- 
turing thought in an individual; and such 
processes Professor Bascom does not pro- 
fess to unrayel. The great-man question, 
nifurally, brings him into sharp conflict 
with Taine, and he makes some good points 
in his argument. In concluding the discus- 
sion, “‘ The truth would seem to be,” he says, 
“that, setting aside foreign forces often 
very influential, a nation’s growth .. . is 
determined by external conditions of soil, 

. by constitutional character and gen- 
eral cultivation, accumulated and traus- 
mitied, ... and by individuals. Which of 
these three is the more controlling it may 
not be easy to decide, nor do they always 
maintain toward each other the same ra- 
tios of force.” External conditions he 
thinks, on the whole, are decisive only in 
incipient stages of growth, and then as to 
direction rather than as to degree of aetiy- 
ity. Men of genius, “in so far as they 
transcend the national type,” remain unex- 
plained. “ All that is really additive is due 
to the individual, while preservation, con- 
tinuity, the conditions of increase, come 
from the nation.” And the efficiency of a 
man of genius “is due more to what he 
brings to the common stock of qualities, 
than to these stock-qualities as held by 
him.” He points to Johnson as tending to 
confirm national traits by his vigorous em- 
bodiment of them. And we who have the 
beginnings of a literature under our eyes, 
seeing how dificult it is for men composing 
in an atmosphere still reverberating with 
the utterance of masters, can sympathize 
with this American critie who feels so 
strongly the tremendous and almost appall- 
ing influence of great imaginative minds 
on the literatures of their countries. Still, 
we ure notat all sure that he uses the right 
word when he characterizes the growth and 
influence of genius as “supernatural.” The 
chapter devoted to the noyel and news- 
paper has a healthy tone; the classification 
of novels into pictorial and ethical, with 
yarious subdivisions and combinations of 
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class, is exceedingly good,—much better 
than any which Dunlop, with his two thick 
yolumes on the history of fiction, has 
been able to devise. A concise account of 
English philosophy concludes the volume. 
The volume, as a whole, is eminently clear 
and sound, and hardly likely to mislead or 
confuse any one. It is adapted to the wide 
diffusion of views not merely coldly correct, 
but intelligent, flexible, and appreciative. 
Its conciseness will, we imagine, make it 
very valuable as an initial tractate to stu- 
dents. 

—If it be allowed us to draw a rash con- 
clusion, we should say that the great suc- 
cess of Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean au- 
gurs well for the future of Scandinavian 
literature. There can be nothing more 
disheartening to an author than the con- 
sciousness of having a small public; and 
the fact that this work has found so large 
a sale in Sweden, as well as in Norway and 
Denmark, seems especially significant, as 
promising a speedy end to that provincial- 
ism and narrow separatistic feeling which 
so long has cramped the activity of Scan- 
dinayian authors, In addition to this we 
are glad to see that the poet has adopted 
the modified spelling recommended by the 
Linguistic Congress in Stockholm (1870 or 
1871), the object of which is the approxima- 
tion of the two, or (if any one chooses to 
call them) three, different languages. 

Emperor and Galilean is, according to 
the title-page, an historical drama, and is 
divided into two parts, each of which is a 
five-act play. It is thus neither a trilogy 
nor an ordinary drama, and in fact defies 
all attempts at classification. Nevertheless 
we think we are justified in dealing with it 
as a drama, although it is evident that the 
author never intended it for stage repre- 
sentation. The hero is Julian the Apos- 
tate, and, as might be expected, the theme, 
varied through all the ten acts, is the mut- 
ual relation of Christianity and Paganism. 
Whoever is acquainted with Ibsen from 
Brand and Duke Skule, and knows what 
vast forces he has at his command, what 
hidden recesses of the human heart have 
opened at his bidding, will be in a way pre- 
pared for those swift flashes of thought and 
that power of characterization which espe- 
cially distinguish the first part of the pres- 
ent work, while he will be no less disap- 
pointed at the lagging action and the lack 
of dramatic skill which seem to us so ap- 
parent in the second. 

In the first act we find Julian at the 
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court of the Emperor Constantius, where 
every step of his, every word and action 
are watched by a thousand suspicious eyes. 
He is a youth of a mobile and impetuous 
character, at heart still sincerely a Chris- 
tian, but with a keen consciousness of his 
own strength and an ardent desire to test 
it. A meeting with the sage Libanios, 
whom he has hitherto detested as the arch 
enemy of Christianity, decides him to go to 
Athens in order to make himself acquainted 
with the wisdom of pagan Hellas, and thus 
be enabled to “beard the lion in his den.” 
The second act finds him in Athens, a wild 
young sage who under the mask of external 
gayety hides a soul of fire. The cruel and 
shameful deeds of the emperor, of his own 
brother Gallus, and other nominal Chris- 
tians, fill him with doubt and horror, while 
the joyousness and splendor of the old faith 
appeal with ever-increasing fervor to his 
youth, and the poetic sensibility of his nat- 
ure, 

“Was not Alcibiades beautiful,” he ex- 
claims, “ when, hot with wine, like a young 
god, he stormed through the streets of 
Athens, at the hour of midnight? Was 
there not beauty in his defiance, when he 
scoffed at Hermes and hammered at the 
doors of the citizens? Was not Socrates 
beautiful in the symposium? And Plato 
among the happy, reveling brethren? And 
still they committed things for the sake of 
which yonder Christian swine would swear 
themselves away from God, if they should 
ever be accused of the like. . . . And look 
at the Holy Scriptures, both the old and the 
new! Was the sin committed in Sodom 
and Gomorrah beautiful? . . . Oh, as I live 
this life of storm and revelry, I often won- 
der if truth can be the enemy of beauty.” 

In this last sentence, we think, the prob- 
lem is clearly stated; and again, further 
on, as his friend Bazil bids him search 
the Holy Writ, it is even more pointedly 
defined. “The same answer of despair. 
Books! books! Stones for bread! I can- 
not use books. It is life I am hungering 
for, a life face to face with the spirit, Was 
Saul made a seer by a book? Nay, it was 
a flood of light which poured down upon 
him.” 

The guide to this life of the spirit he be- 
lieves to have found in the mystic Maxi- 
mos, whose arts remind us rather too forci- 
bly of the spirit manifestations of to-day. 
Whether the mysticism of fifteen hundred 
years ago was so nearly akin to the spirit- 
ualism of our own age, we do not know; 
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but in this, as in numerous other instances, 
we cannot conquer the suspicion that the 
problems of the nineteenth century are 
speaking somewhat too plainly through the 
mouth of the royal apostate. 

“T know all that has been written,” he 
passionately exclaims, “ but that is not the 
truth revealed in flesh. Dost thou not feel 
a qualm and a loathing, like a man on board 
of a ship in a calm, tumbled about between 
life, scripture, pagan wisdom, and beauty # 
There must come a new revelation, or a 
revelation of something new. There must, 
I say,—the time is ripe!” That the 
simile with ship in a calm is very inade- 
quate, we shall not dwell upon, but if the 
wants of esthetic Athens in the year 360 
were so nearly the same as those of wsthetic 
London or xsthetic Boston in 1874, and if 
those Hekebolioses and Libanioses and 
Bazils were merely Beechers, Conways, and 
Matthew Arnolds in Greek costume, then 
we should feel tempted to say that history 
is repeating itself. On the whole, Ibsen has 
oceasionally allowed his zeal to run away 
with him, and has then treated his subject 
as a dogmatist rather than as an artist. 
But the reader will be ready to forgive him 
this when, as is frequently the case, his 
dogmatism rises to the grandness of in- 
spired passion. Thus Julian addresses his 
orthodox friend Bazil : “ What ye in thrall- 
dom hope for behind death, that it is which 
it is the end and aim of the great mystery 
to obtain for all, consciously, in this earthly 
life... . Why so doubting, ye brethren ? 
. . » Inevery passing generation there has 
been a soul in which the pure Adam has 
been renewed; he was strong in Moses, 
the lawgiver, he had the power to lay the 
world at his feet in the Macedonian Alex- 
ander, he was almost perfect in Jesus of 
Nazareth. But lo, Bazil, they all lacked 
what has been promised unto me —the 
pure woman.” 

And again : — 

“This flesh-bound race shall perish. 
That which is to come shall be conceived 
of the spirit rather than of the body. In 
the first Adam there was equilibrium as in 
yonder statue of the god Apollo. Since 
then there has been no equilibrium... . 
Ye call yourselves believers, and have still 
so little faith in the revealing power of the 
miraculous. But wait, and ye shall see. 
The bride shall surely be given unto me, 
and then hand in hand we shall wander 
toward the east, where they say that Helios 
is being born —into the solitude we shall 
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wander, hide ourselves, as God hides him- 
self... and then—O glory — thence 
shall a new generation spring, and shall go 
forth in beauty and harmony over the earth. 
There, ye scripture-chained doubters, shall 
the empire of the spirit be founded ! ” 

This lofty confidence in his own destiny 
has been inspired by the teachings of Maxi- 
mos. But Julian does not rest satisfied with 
merely declaiming ; no sooner does he feel 
the imperial crown upon his brow than he 
sets about remodeling the world, so as to 
prepare it for this “ kingdom of the spirit.” 
And this is the theme of the second part of 
the drama. He immediately gathers the 
sages and philosophers of the world about 
his throne, rebuilds the temples of Jupiter 
and Apollo, reintroduces the bacchanalia, 
and sincerely tries to revive all that he re- 
gards as good in the old Greek paganism. 
Christ had preached life through death, 
Julian was to establish life within life. But 
he forgets that the thing he is attempting 
to revive is already a corpse. The first 
suspicion of this seems to dawn upon him, 
as he returns from the bacchanalia, where 
as a vine-wreathed Bacchus he has ridden 
through the streets of Constantinople. 

“Was there beauty in this?” he asks. 
“Where were the aged men, with the white 
beards, where were the pure virgins with 
the fillets about their brows, with the chaste 
gestures, coy amid the gladness of the 
dance? Fie, ye harlots! Whither has 
beauty fled? Cannot the emperor bid her 
arise, and shall she not then arise? Fie on 
this stinking lewdness! What counte- 
nances! All vices cried out of these dis- 
torted features!” He has begun his reign 
with the declaration that no man should be 
persecuted for his faith; but as one of his 
hopes falls after the other, and the Christians 
in their zeal tear down the temples, he 
soon comes to regard them as the real cause 
of all his misfortune. The sages, whom he 
once revered, show the same jealousy, hy- 
pocrisy, and avarice, as those who are un- 
acquainted with the sublime doctrines of the 
academies, and the ragged gown and un- 
combed beard which made Diogenes a demi- 
god to succeeding generations have made 
him the clown and the laughing-stock of his 
own people. It is disheartening to trace 
this downward course of the same hero, 
whom in the first part we could not but love 
in the midst of all his hallucinations. If we 
have understood the author aright, it is 
really the lurking doubt, the lack of faith in 
his own mission, which makes Julian plunge 
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deeper and deeper into the magic and mys- 
teries of Oriental nations. It is only the 
despair fostered by a hidden doubt which 
can drive an otherwise sane mind into deeds 
like those that mark the latter part of the 
reign of the Apostate. One of his first at- 
tempts to defy the Galilean is to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem; but an earthquake and 
fire hinder the undertaking. With admirable 
psychological insight is the development of 
the character traced; but the endless dis- 
cussions are exceedingly undramatic, and 
unduly retard the action. Sometimes Ju- 
lian appears: too pitiful and ludicrous to 
command the sympathetic interest of any 
modern reader. The dramatic poet has a 
right to represent his hero as wicked, ter- 
rible, and even revolting, but to make him 
ludicrous is (unless it be in a comedy) a 
very dangerous experiment. ‘Ye call this 
beard without reverence a goat’s beard,” 
says Julian to his attendants, “ but I tell 
you, ye fools, that it is a sage’s beard.” 
And the reader smiles, as no doubt the at- 
tendants did. 

It is indeed characteristic of this author 
to pursue his theme to its extremest conse- 
quences, to strike fearlessly forward, shrink- 
ing not even from paradoxes. The facts of 
Julian’s career, from the time when he as- 
sumes the imperial dignity to his death and 
final failure are, psychologically considered, 
as true as they are profoundly evolved and 
strikingly expressed. He sets out with a 
sincere desire to reform the world, but find- 
ing himself baffled at every step, pride and 
defiance rise within him, his rage against 
“the Galilean,” whom he comes to regard 
as the secret cause of all his failures, drives 
him on to ever greater madness, and at last 
the situation only leaves him two alterna- 
tives: either to succumb or to declare him- 
self God. And there is more satisfaction in 
following the historical truth and having him 
do the latter. But what we object to is, that 
this process is psychologically and not dra- 
matically developed. We of course do not 
assert that the psychological element need 
be at variance with the dramatic; what we 
criticise is the undue regard for the one at 
the expense of the other. 

It is a curious fact that there is hardly 
a woman who plays any prominent part 
in this drama. Helena, the true sister of 
the emperor, whom Julian marries on his 
succession to the throne, appears but in two 
scenes, in the latter of which she dies. She 
loves his brother Gallus, and is unfaithful 
to her husband. The prophecy that Julian 
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is to possess “the pure woman” is not 
drawn into prominence as a leading dra- 
matic motive, and seems at last entirely to 
be lost sight of. It appears hitherto to 
have been the mission of Henrik Ibsen to 
tell his countrymen disagreeable truths, 
which they were not always willing to hear; 
and we were at first under the impression 
that this also was the object of the present 
work. But the title “an historical drama” 
excludes such a supposition. However, as 
we have already hinted, there are numerous 
criticisms upon Christianity as well as upon 
enlightened Paganism, which are as valid 
to-day as they were in the days of the 
Apostate. 

— Mr. Calvert’s book of essays contains 
a brief discussion of a number of subjects, 
such as Work, Art, Materialism, Travel, 
Aristocracy, Freedom, The Brain, in which 
we see the refinement of a man of culture 
rather than the strength of a man who feels 
a great impulse to tell the world anything 
new. ‘The best of those we have mentioned 
is, perhaps, that on travel; those who be- 
lieve in phrenology will have more respect 
for the one upon the brain than will those 
who are conseryative in their views. A few 
of the essays are upon literary subjects: 
Shelley, Goethe's Faust, Shakespeare, and a 
few of his plays. Speaking of Hamlet, he 
finds fault, and in our opinion justly, with 
Goethe’s characterization of that play as 
showing the effect “of a great deed en- 
joined on an inferior mind;” and else- 
where we have criticism of various degrees 
of merit, couched very often in not over- 
comprehensible language. 

Some of the brevities we remember having 
heard before ; some indeed are of the most 
hoary antiquity ; for example: “ Love kin- 
dles love, hate engenders hate,” and “ There 
is no deeper law of nature than that of 
change;” and more might be found. Not 
all readers will assent to this statement: 
“The great recent discoveries of Gall, of 
Fourier, of Priessnitz, all combine to make 
apparent the resources, the incalculable 
vigors, the inborn capabilities of man.” 
Again : “ Allopathy is monarchical and ec- 
clesiastical, inasmuch as it looks to some- 
thing out of the body to cure the body. 
Under the action of drugs the body is pas- 
sive, only rousing itself against their dis- 
turbing or poisonous action. Hydropathy 
is democratic ; the body must bestir itself 
for its own salvation. Self-reliant, it must 
use for its protection and re-installment its 
native internal resources. Allopathy, acting 
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from without, and by means of foreign sub- 
stances, is one-sided, depressing, weakening ; 
hydropathy is all-sided, invigorating, puri- 
fying,” ete. Others, again, are less marked 
by whimsicality, and show a pleasanter side 
of the writer. 

—Mr. Nordhoffs Northern California, 
Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands is a very 
entertaining book for those who stay at 
home, and we should fancy it would be found 
an excellent traveling companion for those 
who roam in the lands which the author 
here describes. It is not every traveler 
who can discriminate between the relative 
importance to the public of an account of 
the difficulties he had in getting a satis- 
factory breakfast, and of definite and exact 
information of the country in which he is 
journeying ; but Mr. Nordhoff avoids this 
fault which so often mars books of travel ; 
he gives us the results of his journey with- 
out any trivial personal reminiscences. He 
has collected avery considerable amount of 
information about the Pacific coast and the 
Sandwich Islands, both from what he has 
himself seen and from what he has learned 
through others. Fully one half of the book 
is taken up with the Sandwich Islands, giy- 
ing us a good deal of their history, their 
geography, and answering just such ques- 
tions as would naturally suggest themselves 
to a reader’s mind. The author’s inten- 
tion, as he tells us in his preface, was “to 
give plain and circumstantial details, such 
as would interest and be of use to travelers 
for pleasure or information, and enable the 
reader to judge of the climate, scenery, and 
natural resources of the regions I visited ; to 
give, in short, such information as I myself 
would like to have had in my possession be- 
fore I made the journey.” And this is ex- 
actly what he has done with most praise- 
worthy success. 

The same can be said of the part of the 
book treating of the Pacific coast. These 
pages are full of interesting and valuable 
remarks on the agriculture of Northern 
California, the wine-growing, the drainage 
of the land, sheep-grazing, tobacco culture, 
the timber, ete., etc.; in fact about every- 
thing that goes to distinguish the traveler 
with eyes from the ordinary roamer without 
them. There is a chapter on Chinese labor 
which gives us the opinion of an intelligent 
and experienced observer that “if we could 
to-day expel the Chinese from California, 
more than half the capital now invested 
there would be idle or leave the State, 
many of the most important industries 
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would entirely stop, and the prosperity of 
California would receive a blow from which 
it would not recover for twenty years. They 
are, as a class, patient, ingenious, and in- 
dustrious. That they deprive any white 
man of work is absurd, in a State which 
has searcely half a million of people, and 
which can support ten millions, and needs 
at least three millions to develop fairly its 
abundant natural wealth; and no matter 
what he is, or what the effect of his presence 
might be, it is shameful that he should be 
meanly maltreated and persecuted among 
a people who boast themselves Christians 
and claim to be civilized.” 

He has too a good deal to say about the 
Indians ; he gives us a good description of 
an Indian reservation, which he calls “a 
pauper asylum and prison combined, a 
nuisance to the respectable farmers, whom 
it deprives of useful and necessary laborers, 
an injury to the morals of the community 
in whose midst it is placed, an injury to the 
Indian whom it demoralizes, and a benefit 
only to the members of the Indian ring.” 

The account he gives of what he saw fully 
justifies this language ; the young Indians 
are gambling all the time except on Sun- 
day, which is all the enforced observation 
of that day; there is no compulsion about 
attendance at school; immorality is not 
checked ; there is no inducement to work 
offered the Indian ; “ there are two thousand 
acres of arable land on the reservation, 
about five hundred are kept for grazing, 
and acres are in actual cultivation this 
year —seven hundred in grain and hay, 
one hundred and ninety-five in corn, and 
one hundred and nine in vegetables. A 
farmer, assistant farmer, and gardener 
manage this considerable piece of land. 
When they need laborers, they detail such 
men and women as they require, and then 
go out to work. . . . Not one of the cabins 
has about it a garden spot; all cultivation 
is in common; and thus the Indian is de- 
prived of the main incentive to industry 
and thrift.” “At present,” he says, “an 
Indian reservation differs from an Indian 
rancheria or village, only in that it con- 
tains more food, more vice, and more lazy 
people.” 

On the whole, Mr. Nordhoff’s book is as 
complete and intelligent as one could wish ; 
every man who thinks of visiting the ex- 
treme West will find it invaluable, and 
every one will find it useful and entertain- 
ing. It does great credit to the writer. 
The illustrations, most of which are taken 
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from photographs, add to the value of the 
book, of which scattered extracts cannot 
give a fitting idea; it is too compact for 
such treatment to be of any great use. 
—In his Five-Minute Chats we have Dr. 
Dio Lewis once more prattling to the pub- 
lic in his own inimitable style about the 
merits of oatmeal, early hours, riding, and 
the equal horrors of food after two o’clock 
in the afternoon, of consulting regular 
practitioners instead of those gentlemen 
who only are Latin in such forms as ‘“ Bed- 
ibus Nineo’clockibus,” — which is the witty 
way of telling patients they must be in bed 
by nine o’clock, — of griddle-cakes, tobacco, 
air-tight stoves, etc., etc. Dr. Lewis has 
almost as great a contempt as Molitre for 
the work of the faculty, but his humor is 
less delightful. His confidence in his own 
skill is a more noticeable quality ; he un- 
dertakes to make the thin stout, and the fat 
thin, without any trouble; he cures all dis- 
eases: eat enough oatmeal, and ride horse- 
back, and you need never die. He does not 
always limit the flights of his fancy to the 
ignoble cares of the body; he occasionally 
sings a bolder strain; and this is the way 
in which, having cured yourself and family 
of dyspepsia, and having brought them to 
the proper medium between corpulence and 
leanness, you have to act, if “your daugh- 
ter ig a fashionable butterfly.” “TI pity 
you,” Dr. Lewis says. ‘ But you must not 
despair. Pray for her and pray with her. 
Ask the clergyman to call upon her and 
pray with her. Reason with her, expostu- 
late, plead, implore. Impress upon her the 


dignity and decency of humannature. Ex- 
plain God’s purpose in her creation. Hold 


a bulterfly up before her, and elaborate the dis- 
tinction between her and it. 

“Jf all these should fail, then comes a 
moment when it shall be decided whether 
you are fit to have the direction of your 
child, — whether it would not be better you 
were dead and out of the way, that she 
might fall into other and wiser hands. 
You must exercise your authority. You 
must strip her of those gewgaws and drive 
her into the kitchen.” 

In general, however, the author aims at 
dyspepsia, and the ordinary ailments of the 
country-people who may be led to the pur- 
chase of this volume, with an occasional rap 
at hydrophobia, baldness, and so forth. It 
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is a frivolous book of a bad sort, which un- 
dertakes to puff a panacea. The ignorant 
should be warned from it. 

—One who comes to the pretty little 
book called Sea and Shore, with an expec- 
tation tempered to its size, cannot help be- 
ing pleased with it, we think. It is not 
great enough to hold all the growth of the 
shore, or all the drift of the sea; and it is 
very likely that many may miss their fa- 
yorite pieces in the collection, but we be- 
lieve that the most will not; and that all 
will find in it a brave as well as fine taste. 
We like its free range — from the Niad to 
the children’s Nonsense Book—and we 
are glad of the sympathy and courage 
which have enabled its editors to mingle 
fresh if unfamous poems with those which 
cannot be left out of any such collection. 
A very large number of the pieces are of 
American authorship; but this seems an 
unpurposed result of sincere liking, and 
where the editors like a Spanish ballad or 
a passage from a Greek epic, they give that 
also, as well as certain untranslated French 
poems at the end; and they are no more 
dismayed at putting in a hackneyed piece 
than at including a wholly unfamiliar one 
in their charming little volume. 

— The first of Mr. Stoddard’s Bric-a- 
Brac Series, — may the line stretch to the 
crack of doom !—if hardly a book for re- 
view, may be justly praised for the aptness 
and unfailing entertainingness of its selec- 
tions. Nomore readable book has tempted 
the summer public, shy of literature and 
loath to tamper with the integrity of its own 
vacant-mindedness. It is as pleasing to the 
eye, too, as to the mind; it is altogether 
the most stylish American book that the 
Riverside binders have turned out, — that 
is to say, that any of our binders have 
turned out, —and it may be compared with 
English-bound books without the rage and 
shame which swell the patriotic heart when 
the books of our enemies are contrasted 
with the ordinary bricks and blocks in 
which our mechanics serve up our litera- 
ture. 


Frencu AND GERMAN! 


Not the least remarkable thing about 
Count Gobineau’s novel, Les Pldiades, is 
its resemblance to German models; it has 
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all the faults of construction that a read- 
able novel can have, it is full of episodes, 
the different threads of the story are taken 
up and laid down again at the author’s 
convenience, there is really no dénouement 
in it except two marriages, one of which is 
brought about by a combination of cireum- 
stances not unfamiliar to the reader of fic- 
tion, and one of the characters remains 
wholly unprovided for at the last. Such 
are some of the peculiarities of the outer 
husk of this book, but in every other re- 
spect it will be found less open to objec- 
tion; indeed, it will serve to show how insig- 
nificant is the skeleton of a story in com- 
parison with the more important qualities 
of resemblance to life, and of wise views 
of the world. In one point the book differs 
from most German stories, in that it con- 
tains but little preaching; there are, to be 
sure, frequent and exhaustive reports of 
serious conversations, but these are all on 
subjects of direct interest, not on vague 
generalities, as is often the case in the 
much-abused German novel. 

The story opens entertainingly with the 
description of two young men, Louis de 
Laudon, a French count, and Conrad 
Lanze, a young German artist. They are 
traveling acquaintances, and in the north 
of Italy they meet a young Englishman, 
Wilfred Nore, in whose company they visit 
Lago Maggiore. That same evening they 
pass together, each one recounting to the 
others the story of his life. Nore had 
lived in Fast India, and when only eighteen 
years old had fallen in loye with Harriet 
Coxe, the daughter of a distributor of 
Bibles, a young woman a few years older 
than himself. He has become privately 
engaged to her, and when he is called 
away to England she frees him of all obli- 
gation to her, from a notion that he would 
only find himself fettered by the choice of 
his inexperience. Laudon has led the life 
of a regular Frenchman, which is delight- 
fully set before us in an unsympathizing 
but also uncynical way. Nore comments 
on the disposition now so frequently no- 
ticed among Frenchmen to try in every 
way to avoid becoming the dupe of any 
man, woman, or thing. Conrad Lanze 
tells the story of his life, which consists 
principally of a most unfortunate love for a 
Countess Tonska, an admirably described 
coquette. This heartless woman is set be- 
fore us with just that accuracy which care- 
less observation would call exaggeration. 
The different confessions are for the pur- 


pose of setting the characters before us; the 
narrators are the principal men of the 
novel; each one carries with him a great 
deal more weight than is generally the 
ease with heroes of fiction; they are not 
merely put together for the performance 
of certain mechanical evolutions ; and we 
feel towards them very much as we do 
towards living people, whom we are ac- 
customed to yalue much more for what 
they are than for the occasional dramatic 
situations of their lives. Throughout the 
novel the action is very languid; we see 
alternately the confusion wrought by the 
coquettish Madame Tonska, the way in 
which Lanze wastes his whole life under 
her baneful fascination; the emptiness of 
Laudon’s cool and restrained love for the 
wife of his friend Gennevilliers; while 
Nore again meets his Harriet and marries 
her. A good part of the book is taken 
up with an account of the love-affairs of 
Prince Jean-Théodore, a long episode with 
the least possible connection with all the 
rest of the story. 

This does not make a promising pro- 
gramme, but, as we have said, it is not for 
its construction that the novel deserves 
reading; it is for its drawing of character 
and for the admirable way in which differ- 
ent kinds of love work upon human beings. 
In both of these important matters the au- 
thor is singularly clear-sighted. He man- 
ages to make this outweigh even his own 
technical clumsiness. He has written a 
thoughtful novel, rather than one which 
directly appeals to our enjoyment of the 
picturesque. That he is incapable, how- 
ever, of delighting that part of our nature, 
is disproved by the most amusing episode 
of the scenes in the inn when Madame 
Tonska hears of her husband’s death, and 
prepares to join him, first winning the 
hearts of Monsieur and Madame de Genne- 
villiers. That is one of the lightest and 
most entertaining chapters in the story. 

We hope this book will be read; it de- 
serves more popularity than it will be 
likely to get. For ourselves we can only 
say that we have found it very fascinating. 
The reader must not forget, however, that 
he will have a novel which will make cer- 
tain demands on his patience. He will 
not be carried through in spite of himself, 
he will have to read it as patiently as he 
would a volume of essays, but he will be 
well repaid. He will wonder, when he lays 
it down, what was the author’s intention in 
writing it; it may have been to give us 
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pictures of life, but the artist should have 
remembered that there is no picture which 
is not improved by haying a frame, and that 
is lacking here. 

—In asmall volume, Eduard Zeller has 
collected certain facts about David Fried- 
rich Strauss, the author of the Life of 
Jesus and of The Old Faith and the New, 
two books which are far from being repeti- 
tions of conventional theological literature. 
The biography is by no means an ex- 
haustive one; the author felt his hands 
bound by the fact that many of the cireum- 
stances of Strauss’s life could not be ex- 
plained during the life-time of other per- 
sons; but partly to make up for that the 
writer was for a long time the intimate 
friend of the subject of the biography, and 
naturally has full knowledge of many facts 
which might escape the bookmaker. His 
style is very ragged; he plays all the freaks 
possible in the construction of a sentence — 
those, at least, at which German grammar 
smiles. 

Strauss was born at Ludwigsburg, the 
birthplace of Mérike, the poet, and of Fr. 
Vischer, January 27, 1808. He was a 
delicate boy, prevented by his tender health 
from entering into the ruder sports of his 
age, and so driven, not unwillingly, to his 
books. His father was a shop-keeper in 
the town, who had descended from some 
higher estate, bringing with him a love of 
literature. His mother it was, however, 
for whom Strauss had the warmer affec- 
tion; she seems to have been, perhaps not 
so much a remarkable woman, as it is eus- 
tomary to call the mothers of distinguished 
men, as an excellent wife and a kindly, 
admiring mother of her only child who 
survived its infancy. He repaid her by a 
strong and lasting affection. From an 
early age he had been destined for the 
church, and it was in pursuance of this 
project that he studied at the University 
of Tiibingen, following the lectures of 
Kern and Bauer, among others. The last- 
named, the founder of what was called the 
Tiibingen school of theology, that, namely, 
of sharp criticism of theological books and 
matters, had an immense influence on his 
young pupil, whom he had already taught 
for four years previous to their almost 
simultaneous departure for Tibingen. In 
1830 he finished his studies and became 
assistant pastor, the curate, so to speak, 
in,a village close by his home. In 1831 he 
went to Berlin with the intention of con- 
tinuing his studies under Hegel and Schlei- 
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ermacher, but the first-named, in whom 
he was particularly interested, soon after- 
wards died of cholera, and he found no 
particular pleasure or profit in what he got 
from Schleiermacher. The next year he 
returned to Tiibingen and began to give 
instruction in philosophy there with great 
success ; in 1833, however, he felt obliged 
to give up an occupation too distracting 
for the persistent work he had proposed to 
himself, and he devoted himself with great 
energy to his Life of Jesus. This was the 
great work of his life, that for which he 
had been preparing all through his pre- 
vious years of study and experience. He 
had been through different states of mind ; 
at one time he had shown a tendency to 
interest himself in supernatural matters, 
approaching much more as an already 
half-believing inquirer than as the cool 
critic he later showed himself to be ; again 
he was for a time an admirer of Schleier- 
macher, who, with considerable eloquence, 
expounded an emotional view of Chris- 
tianity. This book was of a very ditfer- 
ent sort; it examined the sacred writings 
of the New Testament after the keenest 
fashion, and expounded the author’s belief 
in the mythical origin of much that they 
contain. The effect of the book was very 
great, and its fame, as is well known, 
spread far beyond the boundaries of Ger- 
many. It ran quickly to four editions, 
containing various modifications of the 
author’s opinions. These consisted for the 
most part of emendations, defense of him- 
self against hostile criticism, criticising 
others, ete. 

The nature of the book was considered 
so dangerous that the author was obliged 
to give up the position he had held at 
Tiibingen, and he devoted himself to teach- 
ing young boys at Ludwigsburg. Later, 
the fact that he had been invited to the 
Zurich University created so much uproar 
that the offer had to be revoked. Thus 
deprived of a rare position, he felt himself 
at a disadvantage in whatever he under- 
took. He lived restlessly in different parts 
of Germany, giving his attention prin- 
cipally to literary work which has much 
less fume, though it is admirable of its 
kind. He also prepared another, much 
larger edition of the Life of Jesus, which 
differed materially from his earlier work. 
His last book was The Old Faith and the 
New, which has already been noticed in 
these pages,! and which was in fact a sort 

1 See Atlantic for March, 1873. 
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of postscript to his Life of Jesus, attempt- 
ing some constructive work in place of 
what he had overthrown. 

Brief mention is made of the correspond- 
ence between him and Renan, which made 
considerable stir at the time; it is needless 
to say that the biographer has no respect 
for the frivolity of the Frenchman. 

In private life Strauss seems to have 
been an agreeable man, and very capable 
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of enjoying the humorous side of what he 
saw. His married life was unhappy; but 
he seems to have taken pleasure in his 
children. What he really suffered from 
was the way in which the writing of his 
book threw him out of the lists. It was 
only natural that this should have been the 
result, but it forever hampered Strauss. 
While awaiting any completer biography, 
this of Zeller will be found of use. 


ART. 


Mr. Tuomas Moran, who two years 
ago painted a remarkable picture of the 
Cafion of the Yellowstone, — now the prop- 
erty of the nation, — has just completed an- 
other large work representing the Chasm 
of the Colorado, and lately on exhibition 
in New York, at the gallery of Goupil & 
Co., Fifth Avenue. 

The subject of this important work is 
the chasm or pit worked by the Colorado 
River in the sandstone rock over which it 
flows at this point, as the subject of the 
other picture was the chasm worked in the 
limestone rock by the Yellowstone River. 
The landscape of Mr. Moran’s first picture 
was equally awful and desolate with that 
shown us in the present work, but its terror 
was lessened by the beauty and variety of 
the color with which nature veiléd her work 
of change and destruction. Here, we have 
no such charm. We are led into a region 
where the eye has hardly a resting-place, no 
resting-place, in fact, unless it be turned up- 
ward to the sky. For this serene heaven 
—serene except where in one portion it 
darkens with the wrath of thunder clouds 
and the stream of deluging rain —looks 
down upon the very pit of hell. Only 
Dante’s words seem fit to describe this scene : 
“There is a place in hell called Malebolge, 
all of stone, and of an iron color, like the 
barrier which winds round it. Right in 
the middle yawns a well exceeding wide 
and deep, whose structure its due place shall 
tell. The border therefore that remains, 
between the well and the foot of the high 
rocky bank, is round; . . . as is the form 
that ground presents, where to defend the 
walls successive ditches begird a castle ; such 
images these made here.” ! It is remarka- 

1 “Luogo é in Inferno —” 
1-18. Cuarlyle’s Translation. 
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ble how in a few words this passage gives 
us a good description of the Chasm of the 
Colorado. The color of the rock is there, 
the yawning well at the bottom of which 
the unseen river ploughs its way deeper 
still, and most strange of all, the mighty 
rock that rises in the middle-distance, a 
gigantic castle of stone to which all these 
yawning cracks are the horrible moats! 
Did Dante in his wanderings ever see such 
a country? Perhaps Vesuvius or Etna 
might show something as full of fear if one 
clinbed down into their craters. But, 
even there, the limited area of the desola- 
tion would not allow the mind to forget 
utterly the supreme loveliness of the nature 
that lies so near. Here, there is no love- 
liness for hundreds of miles, nor anything 
on which the healthy human eye can bear 
to look (the scientific eye excepted), and 
this scene is only the concentrated ghastli- 
ness of a ghastly region. Some years ago 
Mr. John Henry Hill went to Nevada and 
made a number of sketches of the scenery. 
Among them were several of the region 
about Virginia City. We had been get- 
ting our notions of this country from the 
conyentionalists, and were a little shocked 
at the naked truth as we saw it on Mr. 
Hill’s canvas. We remember that when 
the artist was asked what the country 
looked like, he, who never wasted words, 
said quietly, “ Like hell.” Mr. Moran, who 
is also a truth-teller, brings the same report 
of a land which is of the same character, 
only four hundred miles to the southeast. 
The spectator stands on a sort of bluif 
or ledge, and looks across the upheaved 
land from what may be called the gallery 
of ahuge amphitheatre. The cliffs at his 
left rise more than a thousand feet from the 
level on which he stands, but Mr. Moran 
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has not succeeded in impressing us with 
the fact of such an altitude. The ledge 
from which we look is all strewed with 
broken rocks, and at the right there is seen 
the base of cliffs that answer to those at the 
left, but their abruptness is replaced by the 
sloping bank of débris left by the action of 
the water. The river in working its way 
down to the lower level (where it is seen 
in one or two places shining in its bed like 
a harmless silver snake) has acted with the 
caprice of water, and eating into and 
around the rock has left the most fantas- 
tically shaped hills, hillocks, crags, and 
islands, so that the aspect of things is as 
if araging ocean had suddenly turned to 
stone, and the billows stood fixed, with ice- 
bergs and leviathans caught in their huge 
swing and play. Only a minute descrip- 
tion could give its topography. As for 
the imaginative impression, it needs a poet 
to translate that into words. Only a word 
will complete what little picture we may 
have been able to convey to the read- 
er’s mental eye by these hints. Beyond 
the edge of the chasm we look along the 
great plain in which it is hollowed, and 
see the air-drawn tops of the far-sailing 
mountains shining in soft splendor under a 
sky streaked with cirrus cloud. This vision 
of a fairer world is all there is to relieve 
the impression of turbulent uproar and 
desolation that oppresses us in the main 
subject ; and the delight expressed in the 
beauty of this portion, and in the beauty 
with which it is painted, seems to teach 
that human beings do not care to look out 
from the real gloom and sadness of life and 
experience, upon a landscape that only re- 
peats these shadows. They long for some- 
thing that speaks of peace and rest. 
Although the places depicted in the two 
paintings are several hundred miles apart, 
and though the geological structures of 
the two are widely different, there is yet 
a superficial resemblance between the two 
subjects, owing chiefly, no doubt, to the 
fact that in both we are shown the tre- 
mendous action of water, first, in denuding 
a vast tract of country, and then in boring 
and cutting its way down to a lower level 
through immensely thick layers of stratified 
rock; but another element that undoubted- 
ly adds to the resemblance is a certain 
mannerism which the artist has contracted, 
and which shows itself most conspicuously 
in the treatment of foreground rocks and 
trees. It would be unfair, however, to give 
the impression, or, what is the same in 
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effect, to allow the impression to be gath- 
ered, from what we have just said, that this 
mannerism is sufficient to affect the essen- 
tial truth of Mr. Moran’s work. It is per- 
haps not enough to make it even super- 
ficially untrue, but it is felt as mannerism, 
and this may mean, we suppose, either a 
way of doing things, or a way of seeing 
things. Of course, the two do not, as a 
rule, long remain distinct. Who gets a 
habit of seeing things a certain way —and 
how few do not!—in the end gets a habit 
of doing them a certain way. Mr. Moran 
has not yet become a mannerist in his ob- 
servation, but he may easily become so; 
the only way to escape the danger is to 
insist on seeing many things, and as differ- 
ent things as possible. 

As we study these pictures we feel that 
the artist has set himself the task (and it 
is a very difficult one) of representing the 
scenes as they look to him; he has not 
merely taken what nature has done here 
as a theme, on which to show off his skill 
in flourishes and variations. Mr. Bierstadt 
painted the Rocky Mountains and the 
Yo-Semite in such a way that people of 
culture who had lived long in those regions 
could never be brought to tolerate the pict- 
ures that for a time drove us all wild with 
enthusiasm. As there is no clap-trap about 
Mr. Moran, so there is none about his pict- 
ures, and the faults we discover in this lat- 
est work are the result of trying to do too 
much —at least, this is our way of explain- 
ing the difficulty. The picture not only 
crowds too much incident into its compara- 
tively narrow frame, but the subject it deals 
with is one that never should have been at- 
tempted — partly because it is impossible to 
do justice to it, and again because art is not 
concerned with it, if it were possible. Mr. 
Moran showed wiser in his first picture. 
He chose a simpler subject, or at any rate 
one with more unity. Perhaps we may 
go so far as to say that the first picture 
had a subject, and that this one has none. 
It was said by one who looked at it, “‘ There 
is no use in trying to paint all out-of-doors.” 
But all out-of-doors might be painted. 
Turner did it several times in “ Chateau 
Gaillard” (Rivers of France) for instance. 
But, to be painted, all out-of-doors must be 
behaving itself. And the country round 
about the great Chasm of the Colorado is, 
not to speak it profanely, on a bender. It 
is a demoralized land, and the lover of 
nature will turn his head away from the 
spectacle until the tantrum is over. Of 
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course, if Mr. Moran set out to give us an 
accurate survey of this dreary, uninhabita- 
ble land —to let us know exactly how it 
looks —there is no doubt that, apart from 
the necessary exaggeration that comes of 
grouping the horrors together that in nat- 
ure are more widely separated, he has 
done us all a scientific service, and we 
admit that the work on this score was well 
worth doing. But no artist we have is 
better aware than Mr. Moran that, to do 
this alone, is not to make a picture, it is to 
make a map; and he meant to make not 
a map, but a picture. The Cafion of the 
Yellowstone was a picture, and Mr. Moran 
showed how much he is an artist by the 
successful way in which, while he satisfied 
all the demands of the scientific, and pro- 
duced a portrait of the spot that satistied 
the literal, and that geologists stood ready 
to swear by, he gave to the eerie scene 


— the,light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 


The Cafion of the Yellowstone, albeit it 
did not please those critics who insist on 
applying laws they have codified from the 
practice of contemporary French artists to 
the whole art of landscape-painting, no 
matter where produced, was a singularly 
beautiful and original work. The compo- 
sition was very skillfully managed, and the 
harmony of color had its instinctive centre 
—as unconsciously and happily felt, not 
reasoned, as the key word of a true poet’s 
yerse —in the glint of the sapphire river 
that swept with all its garnered sunshine 
down to the bottom of the monstrous 
world. 

Mr. Moran’s new picture is wanting 
almost entirely in the beauty that distin- 
guished his earlier work, and, to many, 
when that has been said, all has been said. 
We, too, feel that, great as is the praise 
of truth when it can as in this case be just- 
ly given to a picture, it would be greater 
praise to be able to say that the truth has 
been told, not of a land that makes real the 
darkest picture Dante has drawn of hell, 
but of the common world. We confess to 
being weary of sensation landscapes, and 
we feel that the delight many of our coun- 
trymen take in them is an indication of 
a somewhat childish apprehension of the 
true end of art, a condition of mind how- 
ever in which we are of course by no means 
solitary. The only aim of art is to feed 
the sense of beauty; it has no right to 
meddle with horrors and desolations. 
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But we must not leave Mr. Moran’s 
scholarly and earnest work without giving 
it, for our own sake, the praise we feel to 
be its due. Though the composition is 
muddled and confused, and the color mo- 
notonous, and the sense of height absent, 
yet there is distance wonderfully expressed, 
most exquisite painting of sky and cloud 
over the plateau at the right, and lovely 
lightness and motion in the mist that forms 
in the clefts of the rocks, and rises to be 
dispersed in the palpitating heat of the 
upper air. All that is most difficult to be 
expressed by paint is expressed here with 
a skill that approaches perfection, and if, 
as we think, Mr. Moran has failed to cope 
with the difficulties of his subject, he has 
yet in this picture given new evidence, if 
any were needed, of his ability to deal with 
the beauty and the serenity of the nature 
we all know and love. 

—Mr. John La Farge has lately ex- 
hibited in Boston some pictures which 
could not fail of giving delight and satis- 
faction to those who recognize with pleas- 
ure a poetic reflection of nature in the 
art of the painter. We did not find con- 
cise or consecutive design in them; but 
that we hardly cared to look for in pro- 
ductions of a genius so refreshingly unique 
as this. There were two figure-subjects, 
three flower-pieces, three landscapes, in the 
group. Of the landscapes, we liked best 
that representing the clearing-off of fog on 
the sea-shore. <A rich, rusty, orange pas- 
sage of weed and lichened rock, on the left, 
draws the eye to the white mist, thick and 
warm, ascending beyond it. This mist 
passes into a very faintly tinted mauve- 
colored mass, in the right background, 
which moves slowly off, under a pale green 
sky, from the level face of the sea. The 
mist seems actually to move. The sea is 
slowly revealed from under it, so that we 
hardly determine at what point the eye 
pauses in its glimpse, feeling in advance 
the sight of that expanse not yet visible. 
At the hither edge of the sea a breadth of 
yellow sand is drawn distantly across the 
picture. Nearer to us is a rock, from which 
grows a low, dark-green cedar, with a deep 
shadow of resinous red beneath it, —a true 
effect we do not remember to have seen 
noticed by our landseape painters hereto- 
fore. The foreground is a luxurious, ex- 
pansive outspreading of rich, soft, sea-side 
green, with a dull, pale streak of still 
water near by. The painter’s sympathy 
with color in every part is intense and 
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exquisite; but one feels also, that while 
yielding himself to its delicious influence, 
he has somehow wooed from it a secret of 
interior truth and significance only par- 
tially surmised by the spectator. This is 
hardly a clear statement, but comes as near 
as anything will, to conveying a sense of 
the mystical character of Mr. La Farge’s 
coloring. 

Another of the landscapes, a small win- 
ter-scene, is in some respects one of the 
most remarkable we have ever seen. It 
gradually unfolds a nearly endless variety 
where one would expect, if not monotony, 
at least closely limited resources. The 
horizon is placed at about half-way up the 
picture: all below is a sloping field covered 
with snow; all above, snowy sky. There 
is no impossible, conventional multiplica- 
tion of white specks, to indicate the falling 
flakes, but the air is nevertheless full of 
snowiness. It is the spirit of winter which 
has been seized and depicted, along with 
all sufficient sensible and visible elements 
of such a scene. The materials of the pict- 
ure, however, are almost ludicrously scanty, 
for description. The only distinct incident 
in the whole piece is a little tree (a scrub- 
oak ?) in the foreground, with a half-dozen 
or more clusters of brown leaves hanging 
to it. At some distance behind, is the 
slightly curving outline of the hill, along 
which grows a dim, bare wood, blinded 
with filmy white. The gradations of the 
blue-gray snowy sky above, and of the field 
below, are extraordinary. There is dis- 
coverable in the snow on the ground an 
ethereal tinge of pink; so ethereal, that 
it only appears at instants, in an evanes- 
cent way. Between the tree and the wood, 
there is a tint of green init. On the left, 
the snow has been trampled, or else scat- 
tered a little by winds, and has become 
blue. Also a little brook-bed, or other de- 
pression in the ground, is faintly marked 
by blue and violet. It will be seen at once 
that such a picture as this is not a com- 
position; and yet these little fluctuations 
in the color of the snow become as impor- 
tant, if we once drop into the mood of the 
painter, as more striking events in works 
where the scale of interests is less deli- 
cately graduated. Glanced at casually, 
among other pictures, this small canvas 
would not attract a moment’s attention 
from the average amateur. Yet, as we let 
our eyes fall into it, the impression be- 
comes increasingly stronger that there is 
invention in it, somewhere. That is, we 
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are not altogether sure that Mr. La Farge 
saw just this, and no more, no less, out of 
his window, and then sat down to match 
the different parts, with carefully mixed 
colors; on the contrary, we get a feeling 
that he has developed this little reverie 
of faint tones as a tender fantasy, impro- 
vising, as he went on, turns and inflections 
of hue, as they became necessary to the 
general harmony. 

Of the flower-pieces the most successful 
was that in which three June-roses appear 
among thick-clustering leaves. The blos- 
soms mark the points of a triangle, one 
being at the bottom, and two above. The 
pervading tone is rich, subdued, and 
sweet ; and the skill with which one of the 
rose-leaves, lighted with very bright yellow, 
is worked into harmony with the rest, is 
admirable. The other two flower-pieces 
are more unique, and in some ways more 
attractive, but not so completely wrought 
out. Both are experiments in the same 
direction, that of placing a small tray or 
saucer of various flowers in close juxta- 
position with white hangings; in one case 
window-curtains, with a vague vista out of 
the window. The window-curtains, how- 
ever, are too heavy an accompaniment, 
and degenerate into a disproportionate 
mass of whiteness. In the other piece, the 
flowers—a yellow rose, with some pink 
ones, and pansies, and a few small crimson 
blossoms —lie on a Japanese tray, and 
are delicately reflected in the lacquered 
surface ; while the white draperies behind 
are sustained by a soft seeking-out of blue 
and purplish shadow and yellow light, as 
characteristic as the color-blendings already 
noticed in the little winter-piece. The 
flowers, considered apart, are painted with 
exquisite grace. A primrose is clearly 
much more than a primrose to Mr. La 
Farge: at a little distance, these blossoms 
are deliciously fair and fragile and eva- 
nescent, yet, when scrutinized closely, they 
prove to be drawn with greatest care and 
nicety. 

Of the figure-pieces, one portrayed a re- 
clining woman, and was distinguished by 
a certain dreamy languor of coloring and 
sentiment; as a picture, it savored some- 
what of influence from Japanese decora- 
tive art. The other presented a crimson- 
gowned, green-turbaned man, sitting in a 
field under trees, and strumming upon a 
long-handled guitar. <A slight, pervasive 
mist causes the spectator to feel his way 
slowly into the background of green in- 
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closure and castle-walls. The theme, as 
usual, is very slight; the treatment sug- 
gestive, and at the same time far from 
hasty or sketchy. Mr. La Farge’s genius 
evidently prefers a strict moderation in 
materials, and spends its reserve of sweet, 
brooding feeling in the distillation from 
these slender substances of all their most 
subtle pictorial virtue. He displays, we 
think, a kind of Oriental contentment with 
a few beautiful, sensuous impressions, de- 
lighting to accumulate appreciation of 
their simple satisfactoriness, to the utmost 
of his own and the spectator’s capacity. 
It is a result of his intense sensitiveness 
to visual beauty. Physical nature is to 
him an inexhaustible provider of dainty 
and delicate color-modulations; and his 
acute detection of them makes him a true 
discoverer. A noticeable fact in his work 
is his devotion to smooth, deep green; 
showing as it does his vital delight in pure 
color, which should by no means be con- 
founded with a pampered or fastidious 
seeking of unusual inflections. His special 
insight has its dangers, entailing sometimes 
a too entirely physical devotion to color, 
expressed in the rich, creamy heaping on 
of his pigments, —a too great confidence 
in the efficacy of simply spreading color on 
to the canvas in decorative combinations. 
But the tendency which he illustrates is, 
on the whole, extremely valuable, and we 
should’be fortunate could we count among 
American painters many of such genuine 
feeling and poetic sympathy, united with 
so much technical ability, as Mr. La Farge 
possesses. 

If anything in regard to these pictures 
of Mr. La Farge could be more surprising 
than their singular goodness, it must be 
the fact that they were rejected by the 
hanging-committee at the last exhibition 
of the New York National Academy of 
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Design, although Mr. La Farge is himself 
an Academician, and (as the Academy has 
since declared in some published resolu- 
tions) holds a position in virtue of his 
membership “behind which the Academy 
cannot go, either by itself or any com- 
mittee.” The Academy in this declaration 
of course disclaims the action of the hang- 
ing-committee, but an indignity has neyer- 
theless been offered to a painter of refined 
genius and high repute, which no one can 
see these pictures and not resent. The 
office of a hanging-committee is one of such 
difficulty and thanklessness that few artists 
are willing to accept places on it, and the 
gentlemen who did so in this case distin- 
guished their unfitness for it not only by 
rejecting Mr. La Farge’s pictures, but by 
hanging the picture of one exhibitor side- 
wise, by putting a contribution of Mr. 
Whistler’s out of sight, and by giving the 
best position to jive pictures by one of 
their own number. Their action obliged 
Mr. La Farge to appeal to the council of 
the Academy, the members of which recog- 
nized the case as their own, and passed the 
resolutions of disapproval referred to. In 
taking this course with the hanging-com- 
mittee, to whose unintentional errors every 
artist of right feeling would be lenient, Mr. 
La Farge has acted in the interest of the 
public and of all the painters. In New 
York, at least, the Academy is the last 
refuge from the dealer and from inade- 
quate criticism. After long neglect of the 
Academy exhibitions the artists had gener- 
ally begun to recognize this fact, and the 
contribution of pictures to the exhibition 
of this year was unusually large and full. 
It was therefore the momeut in which such 
an eccentricity —to call it by the mildest 
possible name — could be most injurious, 
and every one must be glad that it was 
promptly disowned and rebuked. 
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Tue political changes wrought in the 
Southern States of the Union by the late 
war affect not only the condition of the 
colored population and the system of labor 
on plantations, but the occupation, habits, 
and economical interests of all classes 
They reach to the very foundations of 


society, and remodel its whole structure. 
They introduce a kind of civilization totally 
incompatible with a state of servitude. 
The respectability of labor, the union of 
intelligence with industry, the application 
of the results of modern science to all the 
arts of life, and the conversion of men of 
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leisure into men of business, serve to create 
a large and influential middle class which 
has never before existed in these States. 
This new class of citizens will form the 
key-stone of the arch in the social fabric, 
resting on the two extremes of the rich 
and the poor. Stretching its strong arm 
towards both, and mediating between them 
in all cases of collision or conflict, this ris- 
ing power will have a molding influence 
upon society, and give a new direction 
to legislation and a new form to public 
institutions. Nowhere will it be sooner 
or more widely felt than in the provisions 
made for public instruction. If any proof 
of so obvious a truth were necessary, it 
would be found by the most casual ob- 
server in what would meet his eye on every 
side. Within a period of about seven years, 
a new system of free schools has sprung up 
in every one of these States. The history 
of this grand moyement is both interest- 
ing and instructive. At first, only one polit- 
ical party adopted public schools as a part 
of its platform. Ina short time, the other 
party did the same, and thus the subject 
of education was taken out of the sphere 
of politics. At present, it makes no ma- 
terial difference in this respect what party 
has the control of a State; public schools 
are secure in either case. There was in 
the beginning quite generally, and there 
is now to a considerable extent, a natural 
prejudice against so great an innovation 
upon the traditions and usages of a whole 
people. But the obvious necessity of edu- 
cating in some way all those who enjoy the 
right of suffrage, and the vast superiority 
of public over private schools, and other 
similar considerations of utility, have al- 
ready done much in the way of modifying 
these hereditary opinions. 

The greatest obstacle now to be over- 
come in maintaining free schools is the 
deep-seated aversion to taxation prevalent 
among the people. They have been edu- 
cated to look with jealousy upon all im 
provements made at their expense for the 
public good. The domain of individual 
rights has been made as wide, and that 
of public interests as narrow, as possible. 
Taxes for promoting the general good, 
which are borne cheerfully in some parts 
of the country, would be regarded as 
oppressive here. In addition to this, the 
people of the South are in an extremely 
impoverished condition, with a crushing 
weight of State debts hanging over them; 
and the very idea of an increase of taxes is 
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almost enough to drive them to madness. 
Now it is very well known by men of in- 
telligence that the present rate of expend- 
iture is not sufficient to carry out the de- 
sign of the school law; that the system 
of instruction is to grow from year to year, 
and with it the funds for their support. 

Notwithstanding all these hindrances 
and embarrassments, the advocates and 
friends of free schools have been able to 
make progress. They have been steadily 
gaining ground every year. In their ardu- 
ous work they have been aided somewhat 
in various ways from abroad. That the 
Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund 
have had a share in this noble enterprise, 
and have done their part in effecting a 
favorable change in the public sentiment, 
is generally acknowledged. Their policy 
has been to aid cities and large towns in 
the support of model schools, partly in 
order that the experiment might be tried 
under advantageous circumstances, and 
partly that the impulse first given to the 
public mind might proceed from these 
centres of influence. With the support of 
the cities and of the press at their command, 
added to that of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, which has always been given them, 
the trustees believed they could go before 
State legislatures and ask for the estab- 
lishment and support of a system of public 
schools with reasonable hopes of success. 
Nor were they disappointed in their ex- 
pectations. A plan of codperation was 
devised and proposed, which was adopted 
in every State but one; and there a sub- 
stitute has been provided. The trustees 
aid the State by contributing liberally to 
the support of graded schools, in important 
localities, throughout the year; and the 
State in turn gives the services of all its 
school officers to aid in the economical 
and safe distribution of the fund. In this 
way much is gained by securing harmony 
of action and effective mutual assistance. 
The result is all that was anticipated. 

To those who have seen what were called 
the “ Oldfield Schools,” which were any- 
thing but what schools should be, there 
can scarcely be a more pleasing spectacle 
than the admirable school organizations 
and splendid houses which have sprung 
up, as if by magic, in the large cities of the 
South. It is no exaggeration to say that 
a single visit to these schools by intelligent 
men, both in public and in private life, has 
produced an impression which no amount 
of argument could have done. This has 
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been especially the case in those cities 
where legislative bodies assemble. 

While we contemplate with great satis- 
faction these encouraging facts, we must 
not forget that only a beginning has been 
made in the great work to be performed. 
In some of the States, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and ‘Tennessee, for example, consid- 
erable progress has been made. In others, 
especially in Georgia and Texas, little has 
been actually accomplished beyond the 
passage of a school law, and a preparation 
for carrying it into execution. In Georgia, 
however, the large cities have maintained 
good schools without much aid from the 
State. The other States hold, with vari- 
ous degrees of success, an intermediate 
place between the two classes just named. 
In the rural districts, even of those most 
advanced, what has been done is little, 
compared with what remains to be done. 

To form a correct general estimate of 
the state of education in the South, it will 
be necessary to keep steadily in view the 
fact that, while popular sentiment is, on 
the whole, favorable to public schools, the 
preponderance is so slight that it would re- 
quire but a little change to turn the scale. 
Only about one third of the population are 
decidedly friendly to free schools ; about one 
third are, at heart, as decidedly opposed to 
them. The remaining third are indifferent 
or passive, and will be influenced and gov- 
erned by the dominant party. The first 
class are now in the ascendency. They 
owe their success not so much to their 
numbers as to their enterprising character. 
They are the more hopeful, energetic, and 
progressive portion of the community. The 
consciousness that they have the civilized 
world with its philosophy and literature 
on their side, increases their natural cour- 
age and enables them to inspire hope in 
others. 

The second class is made up of those 
who take pride in the past, who look with 
disdain upon the present and with dis- 
trust into the future; the men of heavy 
mold and of phlegmatic temperament; the 
village philosophers and politicians; the 
grumblers, the penurious, and the selfish. 
The influence of these men of various types 
is not to be despised. United by some 
common bond of sympathy, stung by 
wounded pride, and aroused to a high 
pitch of excitement by an appeal to their 
prejudices and passions, they would con- 
stitute a formidable party. They only 
wait for an opportunity to combine their 
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strength. They would not, indeed, under- 
take to resist the Federal government; but 
they would find it quite practicable to get 
possession of the State government; and 
that is all they would need to crush out the 
school system. Such undoubtedly would 
be the immediate result in at least half the 
States; and in the others nothing would re- 
main but a sickly system struggling for ex- 
istence. Without warm public sympathy, 
and the cordial encouragement and support 
of the community, there can be no good 
system of public schools. Some of the 
Gulf States furnish a sad illustration of 
this truth. 

The character of the third class men- 

‘tioned above is just what would be desired 

for such an occasion. Accustomed to fol- 
low, rather than to lead, they could easily 
be made to swell the ranks of opposition to 
an alarming extent. The result of a pop- 
ular uprising under such circumstances is 
easily foreseen. At no time since the war 
has the party of progress been in so critical 
a condition as it has been since the agi- 
tation of the question of “ mixed schools” 
in Congress. Even the shadow of coming 
events has had a disastrous influence. In 
two or three States contracts with mechan- 
ics for school-houses, and with teachers for 
opening schools, were immediately sus- 
pended; and the highest and best school 
officers of the State, seeing that their fond- 
est expectations were likely to be blasted, 
were looking around for other more hope- 
ful spheres of labor. Already an amount 
of mischief has been done which it wiil 
take years to repair. Confidence has been 
shaken; and men who stood firm before 
haye become despondent, and are retiring 
from the field. 

Upon no part of the community would 
the threatened calamity fall so heavily as 
upon the colored people. Others can with- 
out any personal sacrifice return to the old 
system of private schools. Having none 
but their own children to provide for, they 
would be relieved of the great expense of 
maintaining schools for the blacks. These, 
on the other hand, would in most places be 
left completely destitute of schools. South- 
ern charity will be dried up if the negro 
is made the instrument of breaking up 
the existing systems of public instruction. 
Northern contributions have nearly ceased 
long ago. Religious societies which have 
founded theological schools will have 
enough to do to educate ministers, without 
undertaking to educate the immense body 
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of the colored people. The latter have 
neither the funds nor the intelligence nec- 
essary to carry on the work successfully. 
Nothing but public schools maintained, or- 
ganized, and controlled by the State can 
meet their wants. 

Let us look at this question in the light 
of their interest simply. What advantages 
of edueation have they now in fact, or in 
law? The same that the white people 
have. If there is, in certain localities, any 
difference, it is purely accidental and tem- 
porary; and is quite as often to the prej- 
udice of the white children as of the colored. 
The laws in all the States require the same 
provision to be made for both. Nor can 
any distinction be safely made in adminis- 
tering them. ‘The colored people are of 
suflicient importance in every State to 
make it unsafe for men in authority to 
abuse their power. From the very nature 
of the case, the State governments must, in 
the end, adopt and carry out the same rule 
for both races. This grand provision for 
the education of the whole colored popula- 
tion, chiefly at the expense of others, is se- 
cure as long as the present school systems 
shall be preserved. But let them be dis- 
turbed by any unhappy excitement, and 
the disafiected will seize upon the opportu- 
nity to abolish the public schools and to re- 
turn to their favorite plan of private schools, 
each man paying what he pleases for the 
education of his children. The colored chil- 
dren will, of course, be left to grow up as 
ignorant as the brutes. We will not speak 
of the political bearings of the subject, ex- 
cept to say that any measure, no matter 
how plausible in theory, which shall in fact 
take the light of knowledge from the ne- 
groes of the South, will come with an ill 
grace from those who have given them the 
boon of liberty. 

The most remarkable feature in the agi- 
tation of this question of “mixed schools” 
is the total difference of principle between 
many of the white and of the colored ad- 
vocates of the measure. With the one, the 
co-education of the two races is fundament- 
al; with the other, equal means of educa- 
tion is the only important point. If the 
right to the former is necessary to secure 
the latter, it is desired by the colored people 
as a means, but has no particular value as 
an end. It was precisely on this ground 
that a large petition was got up in a South- 
ern city, and sent to Congress. The writ- 
er of this article attended a meeting of 
colored citizens at that place, on the oc- 
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casion of the dedication of a magnificent 
school-house erected for their use. In a 
free conversation with their leaders he 
asked them what was the precise object of 
that petition. ‘Do you wish to send your 
children to the schools of the white peo- 
ple?” They replied, “ No.” ‘ What then,” 
he continued, “is your object?” “To 
have the right to send to those schools, and 
to use that right as the means of exacting 
as good schools for ourselves,” was the re- 
ply. “But what if the public schools 
should, by such a procedure, be broken 
up; what then would be the value of this 
right?” They answered the question by 
saying: “ We had not thought of that. 
It was probably a mistake; but we fol- 
lowed the advice of our member of Con- 
gress, who said to us, ‘That is the way to 
get equal schools.’” This same member 
of Congress afterwards admitted his mis- 
take, and said that he would vote against 
mixed schools, and would induce his many 
friends to do the same. A colored mem- 
ber from South Carolina said to the writer 
about the same time: ‘ All we desire is to 
have equality in the schools. We do not 
wish to enter the white schools. We have 
now by our State laws the right to do so, 
but do not choose to exercise it.” Other 
colored members made statements to the 
same effect. When some Northern Con- 
gressmen, who favored the mixture of the 
races in schools, were told of this, they 
were both surprised and disgusted, one of 
them saying that, if this were so, he would 
drop from the Civil Rights Bill the clause 
relating to schools, and another declaring 
that he would not, under any circum- 
stances. 

These negro petitions are of doubtful 
paternity, and by no means represent the 
sentiments of the great body of the think- 
ing and sober-minded colored people of the 
South. On some public occasion a crowd 
of people are told that they can have their 
choice between colored and white schools ; 
but they are not told that in attempting to 
secure this right they will hazard all the 
means of education which they now enjoy, 
and will probably have neither a choice of 
schools, nor any schools at all. Wherever 
they have had their attention directed to 
this point, they have regretted having 
taken any action on the subject, and would 
recall it if they could. They see the dan- 
ger the moment it is named. Others, more 
discreet, have seen it from the beginning, 
and have refused to sign petitions, well 
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knowing that all they desire can be best 
secured under the present State laws. 

— The results of the Harvard Examina- 
tions for Women, held at the close of the 
academic year in June, have just been 
made public. The number of candidates 
who finally presented themselves was seven, 
a smaller number than was hoped for, 
though not smaller than some strong ad- 
vocates of the experiment had expected. 
The examinations covered in all six days, 
occupying on the average three hours in 
the morning and two in the afternoon, and 
were conducted for the most part by means 
of printed papers of questions, answered 
by the candidates in writing. Some mem- 
ber of the college Faculty: superintended 
the work, with the assistance of the ladies 
representing the Female Education Associ- 
ation, and the answers were then taken to 
Cambridge to be examined, and to have 
their marks assigned by the real exam- 
iners, who were for the most part the gen- 
tlemen who had prepared the questions. 
The reports of the several examiners when 
collected were finally referred to a com- 
mittee of the Faculty, who ascertained and 
declared the results in each case. 

Of the seven candidates, all of whom 
offered themselves for the preliminary ex- 
amination alone, four receive the certificate 
of the Faculty stating that they have 
passed and are entitled to proceed to the 
advanced examination ; one failed to pass, 
and two cases are reserved until the can- 
didates at some future examination pass 
satisfactorily in certain branches in which 
they were found deficient. 

The number of candidates who came 
forward this year was so small that it is 
dangerous to enter upon any general state- 
ments; but with a caution as to drawing 
any conclusions from a first trial made on 
so small a scale, it may be noted, that hay- 
ing their choice between elementary Bot- 
any and elementary Physics, the candi- 
dates all chose the latter, in direct contra- 
diction of what most people would have 
predicted ; that in electing between Greek, 
Latin, and German, one elected Greek, 
three elected Latin, and three German; 
and that the examiners generally re- 
marked on the neatness and regularity of 
the written work, and its freedom from 
errors in spelling and grammar, as com- 
pared with the average of such work in 
college. 

We understand that there is already 
such evidence of interest excited by this 
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first trial as promises a largely increased 
number of candidates for the next year’s 
examinations. The preparation for the 
preliminary examination involves a long 
course of study, and but few of those who 
are known to have undertaken the work 
were ready to present themselves the first 
year after the announcement that the col- 
lege Faculty would hold the examinations. 
There was also in some cases a natural 
reluctance to be the first to enter this new 
path. At all events the friends of the un- 
dertaking look forward with confidence to 
the coming year, as likely to show that in 
establishing these examinations the uni- 
versity has responded to a real and serious 
want on the part of the public. Here 
again, bearing in mind the limited extent 
of this year’s trial, it is to be remarked 
that some of the candidates sought for the 
certificate as a help in obtaining situations 
as teachers, while others were influenced 
simply by the love of study, or by ambition 
for academic honors. 

It is proposed, we believe, as the result 
of this year’s experience, that the examina- 
tions shall in future cover more days, with 
fewer hours of work on each day, five 
hours being found to be too severe a strain 
upon the candidates. In this respect the 
Faculty appear to be in a dilemma, the con- 
venience of the candidates, especially of 
those from a distance, requiring concentra- 
tion of the work. It may be doubted, too, 
whether the tax upon a young woman’s 
endurance is greater when a continuous 
effort for six days is required, than it would 
be if the excitement and suspense werc 
kept up for ten days or a fortnight, though 
with a less demand for actual work on each 
day. The examinations will be held next 
year in the latter half of May, which will 
be a much more favorable season than that 
at which they were held this year. 

— Weare indebted to Mrs. Clara B. Mar- 
tin, Secretary of the Women’s Educational 
Association of Boston, for documents relat- 
ing to the education of women at Univer- 
sity College, London. ‘This university ob- 
tained from Parliament, in 1869, a modi- 
fication of its charter which removed re- 
strictions in favor of the education of male 
students alone. The Ladies’ Educational 
Association of London began its work the 
same year, with lectures on English litera- 
ture and experimental physics, which were 
given by professors of the university, but 
not in the lecture-rooms of the institution. 
Rooms were provided by the association 
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outside the college precincts. In the sec- 
ond session, extending from October, 1869, 
to April, 1870, the association doubled the 
number of the lectures in each course, and 
increased the number of subjects of study 
from two to six. A course in practical 
chemistry was opened, and courses of twen- 
ty-four lectures were given in geometry, 
Latin, English literature, French literature, 
and experimental physics. Each course 
was delivered by the professor of its subject 
in the university. In its third session, the 
classes in physies and chemistry met in 
class-rooms of the college. In the fourth 
session, all the work of the association was 
done within the college walls by the pro- 
fessors of the university. The number of 
the subjects of instruction was increased 
from six to twenty-one, and after a winter 
session of eighteen weeks, fresh courses 
were given in a summer term of eight 
weeks. Evening courses of lectures were 
also provided for ladies who were engaged 
in teaching. In the session of 1871-72, two 
hundred and seventy-seven ladies attended 
the lectures; in 1872-73 the number was 
two hundred and seyenty-eight. The lect- 
ure hours for those in attendance on the 
ladies’ courses of instruction are not the 
same as those for the regular students. It 
is stated, however, that the presence of 
ladies in and about the college is taken as 
a matter of course, and no act of discourtesy 
has occurred. In the Fine Art Depart- 
ment ladies attend as regular students, and 
also in one or two of the ordinary college 
classes. In several instances they have 
distinguished themselves in competition 
with men. 

The most popular subjects, judging from 
the number of students enrolled in the sey- 
eral courses, are English literature and his- 
tory, French and German literature, physi- 
ology and hygiene. ‘The number attending 
the science courses bears but a small pro- 
portion to those in the literary courses. 
The committee regret the absence of a de- 
mand for mathematics, but believe that the 
small number in the science courses is due 
partly to the fact that instruction in science 
is given at South Kensington Museum, 
which is in a more central position for the 
West End of London. We notice that a 
Laboratory of Experimental Physics was 
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opened during the session of 1872-73. Pref- 
erence was given to those ladies who had 
attended the lectures in physics of the pre- 
vious term. The fees for the literary 
courses vary from £1 Is. to £1 11s. 6d. In 
the scientific courses they are placed at £4 
4s., and include the cost of apparatus and 
materials. ‘The division of the college year 
is noteworthy ; the winter session of eight- 
een weeks begins on Monday, the 2lst of 
October, and ends on Saturday, the 29th of 
March; it is divided into two terms: Mich- 
aelmas term, of eight weeks, from Monday, 
the 21st of October, to Saturday, the 14th 
of December; Lent term, of ten weeks, 
from Monday, the 20th of January, to Sat- 
urday, the 29th of March. The summer 
session of seven weeks begins on Monday, 
the 23d of April, and ends on Wednesday, 
the 1lthof June. Our American schools 
and colleges are destined, we believe, to 
undergo a reform in the matter of vacation. 
From the Ist of June, to the 1st of October, 
the work done in our higher schools and 
colleges is of not much value to the student, 
and is prejudicial to the health of the teach- 
ers. We do not believe that summer 
courses of instruction extending from July 
to October are destined to be successful, on 
account of climatic considerations. The 
summer session of the London university 
appears to be the best arrangement for 
American colleges also. It is true that 
the professors in our colleges are espe- 
cially overburdened with work during the 
months of May and June, and could not 
attend under present arrangements to 
extra courses of instruction at that period 
of the year. 

The list of professors at the London Uni- 
versity College embraces among others the 
well-known names of Henry Morley, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, G. C. Forster, 
Professor of Physics, A. W. Williamson, 
Professor of Chemistry. The movement 
which has been so quietly and steadily in 
progress at University College is not com- 
plicated with any of the vexed questions of 
woman's rights. “The governing body of 
the college has committed itself to no theo- 
retical action. It has simply given its assent 
to a fair practical testing of the nature and 
extent of what is claimed to be one of the 
great educational needs of the times.” 


